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ADVERTISEMENT... 


CoNsDERING how much political and moral 
blame is imputed to me, in the book on which I have 
animadverted in my Introdu 10 it may be aſked, why 
I remained fo long ſilent. My ſilence has proceeded from 
different cauſes; of which accident was one. I never 
ſaw the book in queſtion until I bought jt at the publiſher's 
on the 8th.of November, 1794; nor did I, till then, know 
that it contained a ſyllable in which I was perſonally con- 
' cerned, I had ordered the book many months before, 
together with Peace and Reform, which I underſtood to 
be in anſwer to it. The former being then out of print, 
the latter was laid upon my ſtudy table, with the leaves 
uncut, where. it lies to this hour in the ſame ſtate; as I 
thought it only common candar to the prior author, to 
give him the prior reading. 


When, indeed, I came to read The Example of France 
a Warning to Britain, I then perceived that I had before 
ſeen part of its contents, in the Annals of Agriculture, more 
than two years before; and a part in which my own writ- 
ings were cenſured with ſome ſeverity. That ſeverity 
at the time did not move me fo far as to make me inter- 
rupt the occupations of farming, for thoſe of political eon- 
troverſy. Although I pretend not to have been indifferent 
to the imputations caſt upon me, I confided in the truth 
of the principles I had maintained, and in the evidence of 
my own right intentions, to juſtify me in the opinions 
of all men truly attached to the cauſe of morality and 
human happineſs ; and I wiſhed nothing more, than that 
every man in this. country would guard againſt being 
miſled by any thing written on either tide of the queſtions 
I had diſcuſſed, by ſeriouſly and conſcientiouſly inveſtiga- 
ting them for himſelf, TX 


In a letter on ſubjects of rural ceconomy, which I had 
occaſion to write to the author of the Annals of Agriculture 
ſome time after the publication of the paper alluded to, I 
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noticed in general terms the attack he had made upoa 
me; expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe at the inconſiſtency of his own 
conduct; and intimated that as ſoon as I diſcovered th 
error of thoſe opinions, I had obtruded on the world, 
ſhould hold myſelf bound publicly to retract them. 


From the foregoing circumſtances, it will appear that 
I did not buſy myſelf very much with what was paſſing 


on the politicaF theatre; as well as that J was eaſily 


enough diverted, even from getting into my poſſeſſion 


à pamphlet which had been widely circulated, and had, as 


I underſtood, attracted much attention: and, had I not 
been called to town as a witneſs on the late State Trials, 
it is poſſible that the conſtant occupations of my farm might 
have ſill longer diverted my attention, and kept me igno- 
rant of the contents of a book, which will not, by any per- 
fon capable of reflection, be read with indifference, 


I certainly read it at laſt with great advantage, for 
it was after the enormous maſs of evidence for the 
proſecution, on the trial of Thomas Hardy, was cloſed ; 
when I found the proceedings in that cauſe, and the doc- 
trines in the pamphlet to illuſtrate each other in no ſmall 


degree; leaving me ſatisfied that they were in fact links 


of the ſame chain forged for Britiſh Liberty; the diſtant 
parts of a connected plan, forming a deep and daring con- 
{>iracy againſt the conſtitution. Although the deciſions 
of three immortal juries have ſtamped this conſpiracy with 
merited infamy, the conſpiracy ſtill exiſts in all the vigour 
of miſchief ; and its all pervading influence is felt in hat- 
ever concerns the public; and is found to affect the very 
means of diſcuſſing with effect every political queſtion of 
importance that can ariſe amongſt us. After compoſing 
the following Eſſay, it was a ſenſe of this influence, far 


more than of any prejudice I had to encounter from a 
miſrepreſentation of my own writings, which induced me 


to write an Introduction. 


Ir is the fate of moſt writers in the cauſe of hu- 
man liberty to have far more trouble in undoing 
what has been done by its enemies, than in laying 
the ſolid foundations, and rearing the ſimple ſuper- 

| RruRtures neceſſary to the preſervation of freedom. 
In this pleaſant part of the taſk, the works of 
former architects, and the experience of nations, 
leave them perhaps nothing to invent and little to 
introduce, as adapted to their own country and 
their own time, which has not been ſtamped by 
the approbation of wife and good men, or more or 
leſs been known to, and practiſed by, their country - 
men. But when an adverſary, cunning in his diſ- 
graceful calling, hath heaped upon the, prepared 
materials of the baker, rubbiſh of every kind, till 
ſearcely a veſtige of them can be ſeen; and hath 
made the ground whereon the builder is to work, 
the filthy receptacle of unclean things and a chaotic 
ſcene of confuſion, it requires ſome induſtry and 
ſome patience in the architect to rear his fabric and 
to clear the ground; ſo that it may be ſeen to ad- 
vantage, approached with eaſe, and occupied with 
ſecurity and pleaſure, When the writer of the fol- 
a | lowing 
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ii INTRODUCTION: 
lowing Eſſay, thus incommoded, had patiently 


finiſhed the little Saxon fabric now preſented to 
the public, he found that if he wiſhed it to be ſeen + 


to advantage, and approached with ſatisfaction, his 
vor was but half done. 


The adverſary, | biaſſed a little, as it may natus 
rally be ſuppoſed, by his ſituation, as principal bai- 
liff to thoſe who have taken the agriculture of the 
whole kingdom into their care, had piled up juſt 


under the architect's noſe, and on every ſide around, 
vaſt piles of compoſt, of ſo corrupt a compoſition, 


and fo offenſive a haut gout, that until the day of 
removal ſhould arrive, it were in vain to expect 
ce the mountain nymph, feet Liberty” would enter 
the manſion prepared, or rather repaired for her 
reception. The architect thinks it peculiarly happy 
that his adverſary adopted his ſpecies of obſtruc- 


tion; for although the temporary dirt and ſtink of 


a compoſt ſtuffed with the moſt loathſome and diſ- 
ouſt ing materials, in which are to be numbered 
guts and garbage, * the night-ſoil of the inquiſition,F 
the rank ordure of deſpotiſm,F the carcaſſes of 
ſlaughtered citizensh in myriads, and the whole 
well drenched in human gore; forbid us for a 


* Example of 3 a Warning to Britain. By Arthar Young, 
Ejz. Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, p. 197. 
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' INTRODUCTION. 11 
ſhort ſeaſon to wallc in cleanlineſs, or to breath an | 
uninfected air, yet, as ſoon as we can diſperſe the 


compoſt in all directions, and ſcatter it abroad 
throughout the land, in which the great agricul- 


turiſt ſhall have the architect's aſſiſtance; at the 


ſame time that the former's object of diſperſion, ſhall 
be thus anſwered; that removal, that abatement of 


the nuiſance, which is the end of the latter, will be 


obtained ; the manſion of the nymph will be freed 
from defilement; and the whole land of liberty, 
benefitted by ſo prolific a top-dreſſing, with re- 
newed verdure ſhall bloom and ſmile around ; 

the political atmoſphere recover its balmy ſweet- 
neſs and its bracing tone; and a rich harveſt of 
freedom reward the labours of the happy huſband- 
men. How wondetful, how benignant the ways 
of Providence—ordaining that through a fermen- 
tative proceſs, reſolving matter into its firſt prin- 
ciples, its elementary particles, things offenſive, 


 boathſome, and even peſtilential, become regene- 
rants of what is nutritive, wholeſome and lovely. 


When a man of genius, literature, and a well- 


earned reputation,-—a reputation built on a life 


ſpent in an union of ſcientific and patriotic labours, 
ſuddenly deſcends from ſuch an elevation, and 


_ ceaſes to oppoſe the enemies of truth and freedom, 


by developing principles; to diſcountenance falſe 
and pernicious practice, by unfolding the ſalutary 
i 2 2 | 3 f 
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dictates of juſt theory 3 and to refiſt the unhallowedd 
attempts of political depravity towards eſtabliſhing 
arbitrary ſway, by manly reaſoning and virtuous 
reform; the underſtandings of the intelligent muſt 
be bewildered : but when the deſcent of ſuch a 
man is ſo low, ſo extreme, ſo aſtoniſhing, that he 
becomes the diſgraced diſſeminator of court de- 
luſions the moſt. contemptible ; the fabricator of 
falſe alatms, to ſerve the dangerous purpoſes of a 
domineering faction; and the very perſonification | 


of political apoſtacy ; the feelings of every moral 
mind muſt ſuffer ſhame and affliction. 


1 cannot—1 will not, attribute a change ſo ex- 
traordinary, to the corruption of the heart. That 
could not have been the weak, the vulnerable part, 
where he was aſſailed by the great maſters of ſeduc= 
tion. As gold reſiſts aqua Fortis, but diſſolves in 
aqua - regia ſo there are minds which can reſiſt 
gold, but diſſolve in the fumes of incenfe. The 
ſturdy farmer of Bradfield, J doubt not, held faſt. 
the portal of integrity; but I ſuſpect that his other 
and dearer ſelf, the F. R. S. the author of a library 
of agriculture and politics; the honorary member 
of more than half the philoſophical, literary, œco- 
nomical, phyſical and agricultural ſocieties of Eu- 
| rope; and the man ſelected to be the primum mo- 
bile of a new Board in England, the darling child 
of his own Os and the object of an anxiety 
| {wallowing 


INTRODUCTION. » 
ſwallowing up all other eonſiderations; unguardedly 
| ſuffered the wicket of vanity to be opened, and the 
ſilent, inſinuating, ſerpent-like weazle of influence 
to ſlip in. But when once ſuch vermin has found 
an entrance, - whether through the portal or 
through the wicket, it matters not; - the devaſta- 
tion within, of conſiſtency, of honour, of reputar | 

tion, is much the ſame.—It is maintained by mo- 

raliſts, that folly and all vice proceeds from a wrong 

eſtimate of good; conſequently mere error; and 
chat the beſt mode of recovering from moral error, 
is for a man to look wibin, and to hold ſerious 
converſation with himſelf. In order that Mr. 7 bung 
may have an opportunity of ſo doing, I will en- 
| deavour to bring him and himſelf together. Being 
at preſent very ill able to ſpare the neceſſary time, 
I am' ſenſible that J ſhall not perform the office 
wich juſtice to the object of it; and as. 1 am 
abridged in time, it is fortunate that I am alſo ab- 
ſent from my books; ſo that I cannot have recourſe 
to all I might be tempted to look into. The 
Travels publiſhed by Mr. Young in May 1792, is 
a work of information, genius, taſte and patriotiſm, 
from which alone its author might have derived 
no inferior fame; and have endeared his name to 
the end of time, to every friend of the plough, 
and of humanity. But how, alas! ſhall I charac- 
teriſe another work, treading on the very heels of 
5 N the 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 

the former,“ and exhibiting its author in a point of 
view molt ſtrangely new, and in many reſpects the 
very reverſe of his former ſelf? 


In the T nen written partly 1 in France, a little 
before and during the early part of the Revolution, 
we have ſagacious political obſervation, ſound rea- 

ſoning, temperate and charitable diſcuſſion; we 
have abſtract principles, and theory, and reform; ; 
we have animated appeals to the heart in favour of 
freedom, and an indignant reprobation of deſpo- 
tiſm; ſometimes, indeed, ſallies of paſſion, and 
flaſhes of fire; but it was the paſſion of an ardent 
mind, the fire of nature and of 4rthur Young.—ln 
the Court Pampblet, what others may diſcern 1 
know not, but ſcarcely a trace can I ſee of Artbur 
2 oung, except the iraſcibility of his temper, . and 
the fluent gall of his pen: a pen which, while the 
hand that held it held faſt its independence, could 
well diſſect impolitic or iniquitous law; could for- 
cibly inculcate the abſtruſe maxims of political 
ceconomy ; and vigorouſly delineate and recom- 
mend new ſyſtems of national conduct; but 
which, when become the wretched inftrument of 


* From what occurs in p. 565 of the Travels (iſt Edition) 
that work could not have appeared before May 1792 ; and the 
firſt part of the Example of France 4 Warning to Britain appeared 
in the Annals of Agriculture, No. 104, publiſhed at the com- 
mencement of September, 1792. 
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| miniſters in the unmanly cauſe of deluſion, loft 


almoſt every faculty but that of creating confuſion 
by ſhallow. ſophiſtries dictatorially pronounced; 
and ſpreading alarm amongſt the weak-minded, 
by hobgoblin abſurdities, aſſerted with a ſtrange 
mixture of affected terror, vehemence and fury. 
It is not a new obſervation, that extravagance in 
his new calling is as neceſſary to the apoſtate, as 
{miles are to the aching-hearted harlot, or ſanctity 
and zeal to the faintly impoſtor. Had The Exam- 
ple of France a Warning to Britain been the pro- 
duction of an anonymous garretteer, its want of 
argument and contempt of principle, its malig- 
nant calumny and anti- conſtitutional dogmatiſm 
would have cauſed no wonder: the intelligent and 
moral reader would have felt only an indignant 
contempt : but when a gentleman, a man of cha- 


rater, one who has ſtood high in the republic of 


letters, ſets his name to ſuch a performance; a 
ſtroke is given by which virtue herſelf is wounded; 
the reader's blood firſt ruſhes to his ſtricken heart; 
and thence, by revulſion, flies to his cheek, in a 
bluſh for human nature. When the miniſters of a 
great country, who have almoſt reduced to a 
ſhadow even parliamentary oppoſition, pretend to 
have fears for the public, from a handful of pri- 


vate men of good character aiming at reforms eſ- 
ſential to freedom, acting openly, and publiſhing 


their Proceedings” in newſpapers ; there is in ſuch 
a4 | an 


ſome deep and atrocious deſign againſt the public 


niſters that in the public mind, including the 


find ſo induſtrious as Mr. Young, in beating on the 


rous bell of falſe alarm! But having thus ſketched 


vil INTRODUCTION. 
an unnatural pretence ſomething portentous ; and 


liberty may rationally be expected. As a prepa- 
rative for legal attack, it is neceſſary to ſuch mi- 


minds of the future juries, the cauſe of theſe men 
ſhould if poſſible be brought into diſtaſte or con- 
tempt ; their intentions miſrepreſented, their cha- 
raters deſtroyed ;” and their names made objects 
of deteſtation and abhorrence.“ And who do we 


hollow drum of deluſion this ſcandalous prepara- 
tive! Who has ſo loudly blown the trumpet of 
civil diſcord, or rung ſo unceaſingly the treache- 


outlines of Mr. Young's two characters as a political 
author, he ſhall now ſpeak for himſelf, but I will 
endeavour not to treat him as he has treated the 
writer of this Eſſay; whoſe words (For the purpoſe 
of crimination, and of holding him up as a fit objełt 
for the e of an Hterng Generalf) he has ſo. 

culled, 


7 Sh of France « NM. . to Britain, p. 191. 


4. This Law Officer i in his Reply, on the trial of Mr. Horne 
Toke, was pleaſed to obſerve, and with no ſmall emphaſis, that 
Major Cartwright was deeply implicated in the proceedings of 
the Society for Conſtitutional Information in the ſpring of 1792. 
It is moit true; as the Newſpapers of that time had already made 
known to the public. And while the Repreſentation of Engliſh- 
men in the Houſe of Commons ſhall continue in its preſent 
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INTRODUCTION, ix 
culled, fo tranſpoſed, ſo coupled together, and ſo 
quoted, that no grammarian on earth could draw 
from them the meaning of their ori ginal author. 

mn | 5 As 


- mangled and melancholy ſtate, and there ſhall remain but three 
men in this country ſo virtuous as to contend for its Reform, I | 
will aſſociate with thoſe men, and raiſe my voice in that honeſt 

cauſe, © - | 93 OI 
When in my evidence I ſaid, that I had ſigned many petitions 
for a reform of Parliament, in company with thoſe whom 1 
thought bad men, and that there was no man ſo bad with whom 
I would not fign a petition for obtaining that object, it drew 
from the Bench an obſervation; that it might be a very ſin- 
„ cere declaration, but was not a very prudent one; becauſe by 
connecting myſelf with bad men, I could never be ſure that 
I might not be carried far beyond my own purpoſe,” To 
this obſervation I made no reply in Court; but I have now to 
remark, that I did not appear there as a witneſs, upon my oath, 
to exhibit my prudence by any prevarication, but to ſpeak truth. 
As the matter had originated in my having been aſked, if I' 
would get into the ſtage-coach of Reform, without regarding 
the company that might happen to be in the coach, or to that 
effect; I muſt alſo remark, that he who has a neceſſary journey 
to make, and no means but a ſtage-coach, has not the choice of 
his company. Conceiving a reform in the Houſe of Commons 
to be neceſſary to preſerve the liberties of my country, I am not 
likely to refuſe the aſſiſtance of any man, in ſuch moral means 
_ as I chooſe myſelf to adopt for that end. A man may travel 
in a ſtage-coach without connecting himſelf with bad men who 
may at the ſame time be paſſengers; as he may ſign petitions 7 
at public meetings without connecting himſelf with others who 
attend. I ſerved many years for the defence of my country 
in the militia, afſeciated with what Mr. T. oung calls the dregs : 
of the people (p. 140) ſince the regiment was in à great de- 


gree 
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x INTRODUCTION. 
As nearly as my materials will allow me, I wilt 
bring forward my obſervations under, the following 


arrangement: viz.. 1ſt, Mr, Z a IJ attack on my- 
* TY 


2d, Mr. Young's mode of- \.refaring Paine. 


3d. Mr. 7 oung's fluent and 1 rage 
againſt Perſonal Repreſentation, Reform, Re- 
formers, and the French Revolution. 


Ath. Mr. Young's OT on the uſe and benefit of 
8 : 


11 It would be a diſguſting piece of drudgery to 
1'F follow Mr. Young through all his crooked perver- 


'F 
j 1 * gree compoſed of hired fubſtitutes; and I have alſo dungs 
| Þ 5 the enemies of England at ſea, afſiciated even with the very 
worſt men to be found in the night cellars of Londan and 
. felons from Newgate; of whom I remember one man in particu- 
11 5 lar Nichols, who murdered a woman, then murdered Colman, 
| | by charging him with the firſt murder and ſwearing away his | 
11 [ life ;=then impeached and ſwore away the lives of his accompli- 
| 8 ces, whom he alſo drove to execution, and by being evidence 
1 for the crown obtained his pardon.—If Government oblige gen- 
| * tlemen to take the aſſiſtance of ſuch men in defending their coun- 
try, it need not be offended, that gentlemen ſhould join in ſaving 
that country, by joining in moral acts with men with whom 
they are not perſonally acquainted. If conduct can manifeſt | 
intehtion—thoſe who fo unreſervedly commit themſelves to per- 
ſons whom they do not know, muſt ſtand 3 of doing 
| what they fear to have reported. | 
ſions 
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INTRODUCTION. x 
ſions and well-managed miſrepreſentations. Every 
one knows how eaſy it is in the compaſs of a few 
lines, ſo to miſquote and miſapply a writer's words, 
for the purpoſe of making them expreſs ſentiments 
foreign to his heart, and contrary to his own ap- 
plication of them; as to lay on the injured perſon 


a neceſſity of filling many pages, ere he can expoſe 


the impoſition to the ſatisfaction of the impartial. 


If therefore I bring forward only a few clear proofs 


of groſs miſrepreſentation, the reader probably will 
wiſh to be ſpared the examination of all chat might 


be produced. 


SECTION 1. 
Mr. Young's attack on myſelf. 


Mr. Young after quoting a newſpaper for certain 
ſpeeches delivered in October and December 1792, 
and January 1793; by ſome perſons in the French 
Convention, deſcriptive of the anarchy, the pro- 
{criptions, the maſſacre and murder, then afflicting 
France, proceeds thus; © Theſe are the accounts 


© and the words of che members of the Convention 
* openly delivered; but we have a reformer in 


& England, who characterizes the French Govern- 
ce ment with the epithets of © the erect mien and 


ce heavenly dignity of aſpet—the fair and enchanting 


ce form—the viſion fo delightful,” “ It is whimſical 
te enough, that while the French find their govern- 
ce ment a mere anarchy of murderers and banditti, 

N | our 
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_ « our Engliſh reformers ſhould delineate it as the 
« peculiar diſpenſation. of Providence ſhowering 
ce bleflings on mankind. That while the admini- 

e ſtrators of the department of Calvados tell the 
« Convention, that Paris is the focus of inſurrection, 
vengeance, and profeription, that innocent blood has 
oed, that villains who are the deteſtation of the 
© nation, and will be the opprobrium of poſterity, ſtill 
calculate, in criminal filence, the life and death of 
© citizens,” *© an Engliſhman can be found to 
e declare such @ government fo beneficent, that he 
« can refer it only to the Firſt Great Cauſe of all” 
For the words marked with inverted commas, and 
for this laſt ſentiment, he refers to my letter to 
the Duke of Newcaſtle. Now every one knows 
that on May the 22d, 1992, which was the date of 
my letter to the Duke of Newcaſtle, Louis was on 
the throne of France, and the firſt conſtitution was 
be rule of government; but that before October in 
that year the ſcene was reverſed; the king was im- 
priſoned ; the conſtitution was ſuſpended ; and all 

the factions made up, firſt of prieſts, nobleſſe, and 
royaliſts, ſtruggling to bring back the ancient go- | 
vernment; adly, of one party to preſerve the faid 
firſt conſtitution, with Louis on the throne; 3dly, of 
another party to eſtabliſh a pure democracy; and 
Athly, a ſeparate party of the profligate to promote 
confuſion; beſides factions of other deſcriptions 
were then in full activity. If © /uch a government” 
| * as 


4 
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as Mr. Young, by the mouths of his French ſpeakers, | 
has deſcribed, could be the object of my admira- 
tion and praiſe, doubtleſs I ſhould merit that exe+ 
cration and deep contempt of my country, which it 
ſeems, throughout Mr. Young's book, to be his ob- 
ject, for purpoſes but too apparent, to fix upon me. 
I vas the firſt to make the neceſſity of a parliament- 
ary reform the ſubject of a treatiſe; but what is 
worſe, in my Eſſays will be found the aſſertion and 
vindication of that vital principle of freedom, 
perſonal repreſentation; and a proof, as 1 conceive, 
of our right to annual parliaments, Thoſe who 
were intereſted in upholding unequal repreſentation 
and long parliaments, began to feel their cauſe in 
great danger, unleſs they could ſilence theſe docs 
trines by proſeription and a ſyſtem of terror. | 


Hence the importance of an attack upon one 
who had maintained and defended them with ſome 
ſucceſs : and the mode of attacking him muſt be 
referred partly to the ſyſtem he ſpeaks of, and 
partly t Mr. Young' s inability to refute him by 
| ſober. argument. For having uſed the words 
picked out by his commentator, he has ſo little re- 
gret, that he will here repeat the whole paſſage ; 
eſpecially as he ſhall again have occcafion to refet 
to it,—< Hitherto, my Lord, I have purpoſely ' 
te avoided any obſervations on the French Re- 
te volution. But as | wy rejoicing in — "or 
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« has, by your Grace, been imputed to me as 
ce a crime, it is not fit that I ſhould be ſilent. 


_ « Miftake'me not, however, my Lord. I am not 


* going to labour a defence. I am not about to 
ce plead in excuſc of my conduct. No:—it is with 
ce other feelings that I ſhall ſpeak of the French 


* Revolution. Being a phenomenon in human af- 


« fairs of ſuch extraordinary magnitude, and in- 
« yolving in it conſequences of ſuch infinite im- 
e portance to our ſpecies, it has, in all its ſtages, 


been an object of anxious attention to the citizen, 


ce the ſtateſman, and the philoſopher. To behold 
« a gigantic and horrible deſpotiſm, in a ſeaſon of _ 
cc profound peace, ſicken and ſpeedily crumble, by 
* mere natural decay, to its diffolution ; while from 
< its aſhes, with ere& mien, and a heavenly dignity 


< of aſpect, was ſeen riſing the fair and enchanting 


< form of a free ſtate, was a ſpectacle truly calcu- 
© Jated to command the admiration of men, to ex- 


cite enquiry into its true origin, and to intereſt the 


ee wiſe and the good in the completion of a viſion 
e ſodelightful.* Seeing many millions of my fel- 
8 ? f ce low 


* cc June i5, 1789. This has been a rich day, and ſuch an 
1% one as ten years ago none could believe would ever arrive in 


% France.“ We went immediately to the Hall of the States 

* to ſecure good ſeats in the gallery; however, the very 

« ſize of the apartment, which admits 2000 people, gave a dignity 

to the ſcene, It was indeed an intereſting one. The ſpectacle 
| 66 of 
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ce Jow creatures ſuddenly redeemed from a cruel 
ce ſervitude degrading to the human ſpecies, my 
ce heart leaped with joy, and the tear of extatic gra- 
ce titude to the Diſpoſer of events gliſtened in my 
« eye. Revolving in my mind thoſe flow but cer- 
ce tain advances of reaſon, that progreſs of ſcience, 
cc that extenſion of thought, thoſe juſter notions of 
man's rights, and the irreſiſtible power of truth, 
which, maturing by imperceptible degrees the 
« ſeeds of renovation, Had ſo long been preparing 
t France for a change; and referring all ſuch ſecon- 
c dary cauſes of events to their true original, the 
<« Firſt Great Cauſe of all; AE it was that I con- 
ce ſidered as the true and proper author of a revo- 
<« lution in human affairs ſo beneficent, ſo grand, 

<« ſo aſtoniſhing. Acting, my Lord, under ſuch 
* impreſſions, I have no apology to make, for 
ce peaceably meeting like-minded men, ſocially to 
enjoy ſatisfactions ſo exalted. Did I not ſincerely 
ec rejoice in the French Revolution, I ſhould not 
dare to call man my brother, nor God my hea- 


* of the repreſentatives of 25 millions of people, juſt emerging 
from the evils of 200 years of arbitrary power, and riſing to 
*« the bleſſings of a freer conſtitution, aſſembled with open doors 
d under the eye of the public, was framed to call into animated 
« feelings every latent ſpark, every emotion of a liberal boſom ; 
ce to baniſh whatever ideas might intrude of their being a pec- 
ple too often hoſtile to my own country, —and to dwell with 
& pleaſure on the glorious idea of happineſs to a great nation— 


ce of e to millions yet unborn.“ —Tourg' s Travels, p. 110. 
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ec venly father. But my admiration, my Lord, is 
c not a blind idolatry. And although I conſidet 
* the event, when taken all together, as a glorious 
te difpenſation of Divine Providence, to improve 
« the virtue and to promote the happineſs of man- 
* kind, yet I by no means hold it to be inconſiſtent | 
© with this idea, that it partakes, as I think in 4 
* few itiſtances it does, of the imperfe&tion bf man, 
re the immediate agent in giving it being.” = 


Very far, indeed, am I from feeling ſhaine at 
having thus expreſſed myſelf. What Mr. Young 
ought to feel for having dragged my words from 
their companions, to give them a context of his own; 
—for dropping the date of the letter, which would 
have ſhewh that thoſe words could not ſpeak of any 
other than the frff Revolution; for giving the 
dates of the French ſpeeches; and then introducing 
me as writing in praiſe of what at the time did not 
exiſt, viz, the government of anarchy, prôſcription, 
maſſacre, and murder, deſcribed in the ſaid ſpeeches ; 
hat, I ſay, Mr. 7eung ought to feel for a pro- 
ceeding ſo foul and ſo diſhonourable, is lef to the 
candid reader to determine.* 
4 Having reſided a good deal in France during che progreſs 
M of the Revolution, to which I was, for ſome time, a Warm 
* friend, &. The Revolution before the 1oth of Auguſt, 
*« [1792], was as en from the Revolution after that day, 


* as light from darkneſs.” — Example e France a Warning to Bri- 
ce tain, p. 2, 4.—— The reader will recolleQ that the date of my 


letter was the 224 of May, 1792. 


Again: 
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Again: Mr. Yung, p. 22. ſays, the French 
formed a conſtitution, © which they could produce, 
ce printed on vellum, and bound in morocco ; 
e carried by every one in his pocket as the charter 
ce of his rights; but unfortunately for theories of 
« government, this great effort of legiſlation ; 
ce this boaſt of French, and envy of Engliſh Ja- 
ce cobins; the maſter-piece of the metaphyſical 
« ART of Abbe Sieyẽs; this quinteſcence of what 
« ought to be, in oppoſition to what ig; this fine 
machine pronounced by ſo many pens immortal; 
« formed on the idea of Paine, antecedent to Go- 
ce vernment, and diftin from it; this capital pro- 
« duction of Gallic genius, endured ſcarcely two 
ce years. The freedom it afforded was not ſuſfi- 
« cient for adepts in the Rights of Man; the ex- 
e iſtence of a King became offenſive to the new 
« lights by which they were illuminated: infur- 
ce rection was pronounced a ſacred duty ;—revolt 
followed ;—and the horrors that will for ever 
ſtain the annals of mankind—the deep damnation 
that enſued—are written in every heart from 
which Jacobiniſm has not eradicated all traces of 
&« feeling and humanity, Such has been the pRac- 
« TICE of the French Revoluticn® ; for its THeorY, | 
« go to Rights of Man,”—In p. 23. he goes on 


(c 


cc 
cc 
73 


cc 


* From the preceding argument, the reader might here have 
expected the word Conſtitution, meaning that of 1789, 1790, and 
1791. The uu Revolution produced the 4 Conſtitution. 


b | thus: 
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thus :—© The authority of future aſſemblies, fays 
te Paine, will be to legiſlate according to the prin- 
& ciples preſcribed in the conſtitution ; and if experi- 
ce ence ſhould fhew, that alterations are neceſſary, 
ce they will not be left to the diſcretionary power of 
&« the government. Before this book was well cir- 
e culated, that future government pulled down 
<« the conſtitution. He goes on—4 government 
cc ariſing out of ſeciety, cannot have the right of 
ce altering itſelf; if it had, it would be arbitrary. 
« Here he levels point blank the ſyſtem he wrote 
« five hundred pages to ſupport. Then the F rench 
5 government IS arbitrary. 

« Yer theſe e of abſtra and ideal per- 
« fection are not black enough to deter men from 
« boldly, in the full face of government and day, 
ce ſetting their names to ſuch ſentiments as theſe, 
« jn which the Britiſh conſtitution and its friends 
« are thus characteriſed: “ The mad counſels of 
© rage and deſperation.'* Maimed, mutilated, 
* mangled, ' and wretched conditien.* . Scanty 
fragmente, loathſeome offals, are all of freedem 
© that the people of England taſte.* — Mendicants 
« ſubſiſting on crumbs. - Viſions of flaughtered 
© citizens, and a pilloged nation. * Happy French- 
* men | How long will Engliſpmen endure the ſhame 
© of ſeeing their Bon ſe of Repreſentatives a ſhocking 


Letter to the Duke of New caſtle, Pe 87, 90, 93, 95. 
: ' contraſt 
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© contraſt to models ſo pure! © Not even plauſible 
conceſſion will now, in my humble opinion, put 
© the people off their guard, and compromiſe will 
© be received as inſult. Their demand is their 
rights. They want no patrons; and their friends 
© will be their ſervants. Their operations are in- 
© fallible, their firength will ſoon be invincible.'* 
© Among the diſcoveries of theſe pregnant times, 
© it has been found out, that men may live and 
thrive without lords; that the ſun will ſhine 
and the dew will deſcend where there are none 
© but equal citizens to partake of theſe bleſſings ; 
and that even good laws can be made, and juſ- 
tice well adminiſtered, without either hereditary 
© legiſlators or hereditary juages.** The people 

ce of England, ſubdued by wretched artifice and 
Juggling policy ;—their violated rights and expiring 
* liberty—ſays Mr. Sheridan. Victims of venal and 
* perfidious affociations—ſays Mr. Grey. 


a 


* 


e Would any perſon conceive it poſſible that 
the paſſages here collected, expreſſive of the 
warmeſt deteſtation, were not applied to France, 
as being moſt peculiarly adapted to mark the 
ſtate of that kingdom, weltering in its beſt 
e blood, rather than to one ia ſo ſingular a ſtate of 
* proſperity as England? When our deſtruction 


Letter :o the Duke of New caſtle, p. 89, 99. 
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is threatened ſo openly—when ſo clear an ex- 
planation is given of the REAL meaning and in- 
tentions of the reforming ſocieties—and where 


the operations and ſtrength of the rabble are ſo 


ſoon to be INVINCIBLE, it ſurely behoves 


the government of this country to awaken to 
danger ſo imminent; to menaces ſo audacious ; 


and to a licentiouſneſs of publication which, 

whatever be the intention, Jet looſe the dzmons 
ce of diſcord, the hell-hounds of the mob, to the 
cc utter deſtruction of all that flouriſhes at Poet 
PIN this kingdom.“ 


The reader wil obſerve, that of the foregoing 


quotation, that part of it only which is marked 


with ſingle inverted commas, is taken from my 
letter to the late Duke of Newcaſtle, When a 
man of principle feels himſelf called on to 
guard the public againſt danger from the writings 
of another man, he will at leaſt quote him ho- 
neſtly, and interpret him with candour ; he will be 
careful to come at his real meanings, and will diſ- 


dain to impoſe upon his readers, meanings which 


never were in the mind of the original writer. We 
will now enquire how far Mr. Young has adhered 
to this honeſt and liberal line of conduct. As he 


has very unneceſſarily dragged into the diſpute two 


Friends of the conſtitution, Mr. Burke and the late 


* Example of France a Warning to Britain, p. 22. 


Duke | 
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Duke of Newcaſtle, they muſt firſt be diſpoſed of 
before we can proceed. It will be done in a few 


words. With regard to the noble duke, to whom 


applied the words © vifons of Nlaughtered citizens 


© ond a pillaged nation, it was a principal object 


of the letter, to prove him an enemy to the confti- 


tution; and I conceive the proof to have been 
clearly eſtabliſhed. I offered to prove, not only 
that charge, but others, at the Bar of the Lords, 


ſhould his Grace think proper to call me thither : 
but the call never came. So much for one of 
theſe friends, fo kindly taken by the hand by Mr. 
Young, With reſpect to Mr. Burke, I certainly 
did apply to his conduct the words - mad coun- 


© cils' of rage and defperation'—and much more 


and Aronger language, which Mr. Young did not 
think-fit to quote, I have only to add, that upon 
the king's recovery from that unhappy malady 
which brought on the regency ſtruggle in the Houſe 
of Commons, T caufed an illumination in the vil- 
lagedf my reſidence, gave roaſted ſheep, and ale, 
and muſic, to the populace, and even drank the 
king's health, as a rejoicing that Mr. Burke bad 
not burled his Nagel from the throne.“ 


„ Having 


* If it were neceſſary, I believe I could prove words ſpoken 


againſt the king by Mr. Burke while examining Dr. Willis, 
which very words ſince ſpoken by other men have cauſed them 
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Having thus diſpoſed of theſe friends of the con- 
ſtitution, we come now to the conſtitution itſelf, and 
to Mr. J ng. Whether he will turn out to be its 
friend or its enemy, remains to be ſeen. But before 
we can fairly proceed, we muſt firſt bruſh away the 


little obſtruction, of * infamies. of abſtract and | 


5 ideal perfection.“ If more nonſenſe ever got 
into leſs compaſs, it has eſcaped my recollection. 


Rut nonſenſe,” ſays Mr. Young, * when flowing 


* from ſedition is not apt to be without a meaning.“ 
(p. 199.) Learning then from hence that nonſenſe. 
may be ſenſe, and have a meaning ;—aye, and a 
_ deep meaning too] am of courſe led to look for 


the meaning of his own nonſenſe. And may I not 


borrow his own words again, and ſay © the meaning 
* evidently is,” (p. 199) not only to prejudice his 
readers againſt all a>ra# reaſoning, which is the 
teſt of truth and the dread of every impoſtor ; but 
to inflame their minds againſt thoſe who ſo exerciſe 
their underſtandings in the cauſe of freedom and 


reform; and even to inſinuate that they are infamous 


perſons. We indeed have long known what was 
meant by the infamies of perverted talents- the in- 
famies of apoſtacy the infamies of hired calumnia- 
tors and the infamiesof falſe accuſers; but to bring 


— 


to feel the ſeverities of the law. When Mr. Burke uſed the | 
words alluded to, it was not in the regular courſe of a parlia- 


mentary ſpeech, but ade, and yet loud enough to be diſtinctly 
heard, | ; f 


to 
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to our knowledge the infamies of abſtract and ideal 


perfection, was reſerved for the creative genius of the 
great Annaliſt of Agriculture and the Manifeſto- 
monger of Alarm!!! Nor is this the only grand 


| diſcovery which he has made ſince his appointment 


to that honourable office, as in its due place will be 
ſhewn, Now, then, we come to the examination 
of thoſe expreſſions by which I am ſaid to have 


cc characteriſed the Britiſh conſtitution.” Would 


cc any one,” ſays Mr. Young © conceive it poſſible, 


. © that the paſſages here collected, expreſſive of the 


* warmeſt deteſtation, were not applied to France, 
te as being moſt particularly adapted to mark the 


« ſtate of that kingdom, weltering in her beſt 
ce blood; (P. 25 ;) and when, as Mr. Young 


proceeds to ſay, © inſurrection was pronounced a 


ce ſacred duty ;—revolt followed ; and the horrors 


ec that will for ever ſtain the annals of mankind== 


r the deep damnation that enſued; — (p. 22) for 
they had ©& murdered their king?“ (p. 15)—Yes, 


any one who attended only to the date of my letter 
would certainly conceive it very poſſible, that the 
words were not applied to what did not exiſt at the 
time of writing. Why was the date overlooked by 


to keen: eyed a critic as Mr. Young? Why were ſo 
many pages turned over, forwards and backwards, 


without reference; and here a word and there a 
word culled for this precious collection; and tor- 


$667 


tured without context to expreſs © the warmeſt deteſta- 


b +. | ce tion“ 
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« tion” to * Fngland”—that country of the wri- 
ter, for which he- has fought, and to which by the 
_ conſiſtency of his life and writings he has manifeſted 
an attachment which none can exceed ?—And why 
miſrepreſent words of indignation and cenſure, by 
ſtating them as uſed to © characteriſe the Britiſh 
« conftitution”” when he knew—for he could not 
but know—that they applied excluſively to the re- 
preſentative body, of the Britiſh Legiſlature ; which 
every man who. knows or who cares any thing 
about the repreſentation of this country, knows 
to be in a © maimed, mutilated, mangled, and 
* wretched condition ;* and that, compared with 
the ſolid and © delicious banquet of complete con- 
© ſtitutional liberty,“ of which we ought to have 
in the Houſe of Commons the real ſubſtance, the 
national repreſentation there deſerves no better 


deſcription, than * the ſcanty fragments and loath- 


© ſome offals,” the crumbs that fall from the ta- 


© bles of the* Borough-mongers? And why again 


ſo conciſe in the quotation about the contraſt, 
introducing it as a contraſt between the Britiſh 
Conſtitution and the French Government at a time 
when the King was murdered, and ihe Government, 
as deſcribed by Frenchmen, was a Government of 
madmen, of anarchy, of proſeription, maſſacre and mur- 
der, under a powerleſs Convention; when Mr. Young 


knew— for ſtill the date of the letter damns his 


wicked attempt that that was NOT. the con- 
traſt drawn by me? Among the legiſlatures of 
© thoſe. 
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© thoſe nations, containing no leſs than ſixteen re- 

© preſentative aſſemblies of the people, there is not a 
© fincle PLaczman or PENnsS1ONER to be found. 
Happy Americans! Happy Frenchmen! How 
© long will Engliſhmen endure the ſhame of ſeeing 
© their Houſe of Repreſentatives a ſhocking con- 
© traſt to models ſo pure!t” p. 93—This. was 
the true contraſt drawn by me. during the time of 
the National Aſſembly, and when the king fat on the 
throne of France, from which Mr. Yung fo diſinge- 
nuouſly pilfers a few words, for a purpoſe as baſe as 
the practice was ſtupid. My reputation is to be 
ſtabbed ; my moral character deſtroyed ; and I am 


* America and France. 


I In February 1780, Sir George Saville moved for a full diſ- 
cloſure of the P Stn Lis. It was reſiſted by the miniſter, 
who moved and carried an amendment, by which the /ecre? part of 
the liſt was till kept in 2h dark, The minority on that queſtion 


was 188: the majority any. two more, viz. 190; and compoſed 
as follows: 


_ Penſioners, avowedly ſo, _ — 6 
Contractors . 5 — 14 
Placemen — | — — 94 
Sons of ditto, and other very near connections 26 
Members under no viſible influence —— 50 

190 


Here, then, had the uneorrupt principles of impannelling and 
challenging a Jury prevailed, the miniſter, inſtead of ſtifling in- 
quiry by a majority of 2c, would have loſt the queſtion by a ma- 
jority of one FORTE and thirty-eight.. 


to 
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to be exhibited as a man, delighting in a Government 
of anarchy, proſcription and blood; in order that 
thereby the doctrine of perſonal repreſentation may, 


if poſſible, receive a deep wound; and the cauſe of 


parliamentary reform be the more eaſily rejected, re- 
probated, and held up to abhorrence.“ The re- 
maining words taken from my letter, are more fairly 


quoted than criticized: but I ſhall content myſelf 


with only wiſhing that any one, who doubts of 
their propriety, will read them in the original, 
where the context will perhaps explain them to his 


ſatisfaction. As to © the reforming ſocieties,” Mr. 


Young has ſo far ſucceeded in his exhortations 
to thoſe in power, that a pretty ſtrict enquiry has 


lately taken place into their © real meaning and 


ce. intentions;” and that enquiry ſeems to have 
ended in ſhewing their meaning and intentions to 
have been exactly what they always profeſſed, and 
neither more nor leſs than a Reform in the Com- 


mons Houle of Parliament; while perhaps in a 


little time it will be the means of throwing more 


* By rejecting, reprobating, and holding up to abhorrence, 
« every idea of altering, reforming, or tampering, at ſo dange- 
** rous a eriſis, with the conftitution to which we owe the proſpe- 
* rity that is ſo hateful an object to the Jacobins of France.“ 


p. 191. 


Join in affociations forour defence againſt banditti, cutthroats 
* and Jacobins; join againſt an enemy more ſubtle, and there- 


A 


fore more dangerous, the friends of reform,” p. 179. 
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INTRODUCTION. wii” 
light upon the meaning and intentions of sou 
OTHER PERSONS than they wiſh ; and of convincing 
them that * the ſpirit of political reform, bot- 
* tomed on juſtice and truth; maintained with 
© manly reaſon ; and conducted with peace, order 
© and wiſdom; which is now ſo conſpicuouſly 
© riſing, and ſo rapidly ſpreading through the 
© Jand,'* will ſoon render the operations of the 
people infallible, and their frength invincible, in 
their endeavours to © reinſtate the ee upon 

© Us true principles. 


With reſpect to our © hereditary legiſlators,” 
if Mr. Young be their faithful ſpokeſman, as in- 
deed he appears to be, they ſeem, like too many 
other people, .very flow to take wholeſome advice. 
Both they and all other perſons of property would 
do well, methinks, maturely to conſider, ere it be 
too late, whether the advice of the reformers or of 
the anti-reformers, be molt likely to occaſion © the 
utter deſtruction of ail that flouriſhes at preſent 
in this kingdom. 5 


« But that ſomething more than temperate and 
ce moderate reform is really the object, we have,” 
ſays the fagacious Mr. Young, (p. 58) © an un- 


* Quotations which Mr. Young might have made, for exiles. 


ing one which he did make, Letter zo the D. of N. p. 88. 


＋ —_— of France a Waring to Britain. 
| ce doubted 
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e Joubted proof, in a work publiſhed the other 
day, by one of the heads of the reforming par- 
e ties (Major Cartwright) who praiſes the F rench 
te Revolution as not the reformation of a govern- 
© ment, but its utter deſtrufion, (its diſſolution, in 
te the author's own words;) and erecting in its 
e room THAT which proved, ſo ſoon after the 
* author dated his letter, and before he publiſhed 
ce jt, a MONSTER ; and is now the bloodieſt and 
&« .moſt deteſtable tyranny that has blotted the an- 
« nals of en Europe.“ 


After the quotations already made from my 
letter to the D. of N. dated the 22d of May, 1792, 
what reader of Mr. Young's fourth edition publiſhed 
in 1794 would ſuppoſe, by his words “ tbe other 
« day,” that the preſent reference is to the very 
ſame work! But although he now neither men- 
tions ort nor date, but merely the man, the re- 
ference is not only to the ſame letter, but to the 
very ſame ſentence, or paragraph, which in p. 14 
he before garbled, to anſwer the diſhoneſt purpoſe 
of impoſition. The preſent ſpecimen of Mr. 
Young's criticitm and candour is as curious as any 
that have yet appeared, If the reader will look 
back to p. xiv of this Introduction, hew ill find the 
original paſſage, and ſure enough the word © difſo- 
© Jution.” © To behold,” I had faid, © a gigan- 
tic and horrible deſpotiſm, in a ſeaſon of pro- 
| 1 „ found 
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found peace, ficken and ſpeedily crumble, by mere 
natural decay, to its diſſolution ; while from its 

aſhes, with ere& mien, and a heavenly dignity 
of aſpect, was ſeen riſing the fair and enchanting 
© form of a free ſtate, was a ſpectacle truly cal- 
© culated, &c. | 


| Now, if there be an eternal difference between 
the ideas of NATURAL DEATH, from ſickneſs and an 
internal decay of the vital powers; and of MURDER 
or MANSLAUGHTER, both implying external force 
and violence; there muſt alſo be an eternal difference 
between natural diſſolution and utter deęſtruction. 
Such an attempt to ſhew that I reliſh deffruion 
more than reformation, is ſo truly contemptible, 
that the reader may wonder at the folly of making 
it. But as we have already been taught, that there 
is much meaning in nenſenſe, ſo the meaning of this 
nonſenſe may be, to fix on the whole © reforming 
6 party,” of whom Mr. Young on this occaſion 
takes care to inform us, that Major C. is © one of 
« the beads,” the odium of deſiring to deſtroy, ra- 
ther than to reform, the Britiſh conſtitution. And 
that which, according to the cloſe reaſoning and 
logical deduction of the author, and which are ſo 
conſpicuous in every page of his book, 1s to con- 
ſtitute the © andonubted proof,” * that ſomething : 
* more than temperate and moderate reform is 
ce really the object of the reforming party,“ is a 
| | werd 
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werd and a meaning thruſt in by Mr. Young him- 
ſelf, in order to pervert the word and the meaning 
of the author. And this is the man who talks of 
« [yjng. petitions,” * and the impudence of reformers !* 
But if I did not praiſe the French revolution for 
its aeſtructien of the old government, I can tell 
Mr. Young who did. © However,” fays an inge- 
niouy and learned traveller, as theſe propertics 
% were rea] tyrannies; as they rendered the poſ- 
« ſeſſion of one ſpot of land ruinous to all around 
te jt—and equally ſubverſive of agriculture, and 
te the common rights of mankind, the utter de- 
ce firufion brought on all this ſpecies of property, 
#5. Joes not ill deſerve the epithet they are ſo fond 
of in France; it is @ real regeneration of the 
ce People 10 the privileges of human nature. No 
e man of common feelings can regret the fall of 
ce that abominable ſyſtem, which made a whole 
ce pariſh ſlaves to the lord of the manor.” | 


e The candid reader will, I truſt, ſee, that in 
© whatever I have vemured to advance on fo cri- 
+ « That they are not Jacobins, but moderate men, wiſhing 

% reform, is as impudent as it would be for a thief to ſay, that he 


« 1s not an aſſaſſin, becauſe he only holds a candle while an- 
* other cuts your throat.” P. 175, 236. 


+ Of the French nobles. 
＋ What, Rights of Man! 


Voung's Travels, p. 541. 
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tical a ſubject as this areat and unexampled re- 

* volution, I have aſſigned the merit I think due 

to it, which is the deftrufion of the old govern- 
ment, and not the eſtabliſhment of the new.*” 


It is by thus bringing the ingenious gentleman 
and himſelf together, that we can beſt judge what 
has been nts real object in the publication before us, 
His travels had the finiſhing hand put to them in 
April 17 92, f and I am informed were publiſhed the 
following month—the very month in which my let- 
ter was written; and-it is remarkable that the very 
paragraph referred to by Mr. Young, as declaring 
approbation of the French Government during the 
conteſt of murdering factions in the winter of 1792, 
and ſpring of 1793, does not even expreſs what the 
writer thought at the time of writing it, viz. May 
1792, but what he had thought in July 1791, when 
he joined in celebrating the anniverſary of the de- 
ſtruction of the Baſtile. So much for the accuracy 


* Young's Travels, p. 552. Fern 680: 

+ The 14th September, 1787.—“ To the Benedictine Abbey 

6c of St. Germain's.——the Abbot has 13 3,1251. a year. I loſe 
my patience at ſuch revenues being thus beſtowed: —— What 
a noble farm would the fourth of this income eſtabliſh ! what 
turnips ! what eabbages! what potatoes! what clover! what 
ſheep! what wool Are not theſe things better than a fat 
ecclefiaſtic ?=—Paſs the Bas TL E; another pleaſant object 
to make agreeable emotions vibrate in a man's boſom. I 
ſearch for good farmers, and run my head at every turn againſt 
monks and ſtate priſons.” Young's Travels, p. 63. 


«c 


of 
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of this able commentator ! But if the parentheſis 
be left out of the ſentence, quoted from Mr. Young, 
it then will clearly be ſeen, that he directly charges 
me with praiſing the revolution as tbe utter deſtruc- 
tion of the old government, and erecting in its 
room that which proved before the letter appeared 
ce monſter ;” ſeeming to inſinuate that the letter 
had actually been written later than its date im- 
ported. The truth is, it was dated when finiſhed, 
and the writer leaving town, it was left with the 
printer; a friend having undertaken to correct the 
preſs. That friend was obliged to leave town on 
account of his health; which circumſtance, with 
others, not difficult to account for while the author 
was above an hundred miles diſtant, cauſed ſo 
much delay, that I find by the printer's books the 
work was not actually publiſhed until the 25th of 
Auguſt; one cauſe of that delay, was the author's 
ſending from the country a Paſtſcript, containing 
Strictures on the Miniſter's Proclamation recently 
publiſhed, and which appeared to him calculated 
to ſpread a dangerous deluſion, That Poſtfcript 
was not finiſhed till the 4th of June. But if the 
government of Morocco had, between the date 
and the publicatien of my letter, been eſtabliſhed 
in France, what would that have been to the pur- 
poſe? A letter dated on the 22d of May, could 
only have reference to what had paſſed prior to 
that date; and if intended to ſtamp with approba- 
tion 


. 
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gon what. was ſubſequent to its date, ſo dating it 
mult have defeated the end. From ſpies, informers, 
and falſe witneſſes, may Heaven defend the good 
people of this land When a man can condeſcend, 


for the gratification of new friends, to eat his own 


words ;—to call the manly language criminal, 
which but © he other day he delivered with honeſt 
pride; then to palm upon another perſon, for the 
fake of rendering him odious, ſentiments only ut- 
tered by himſelf ;—and, finally, to drag that per- 
ſon's own words from their honeſt connexions, and 
by. ſubornation and torture compel them ro give 
falſe evidence againſt their parent; when, I ſay, a 
man can condeſcend to do all this, to expect either 
principle or diſpaſſionate argument in the reſt of 
his performance, were not very rational.— And it 
will accordingly be found, that the ſample pro- 
duced, bad as it is, will not belie the cargo behind. 
If a farmer will depart from his old approved prac- 
tice, to try new experiments; ; take infected ſeed 
from the government 'granaries; ſow at a wrong 
ſeaſon and on an improper ſoil; and totally neglect 
to clean his crop; what can he expect bur Jean 
corn and Juxuriant weeds, diſappointment and diſ- 
grace! | 


But Mr. Young has not yet done with that great 
political ſinner Major C. After quoting in p. 107, 
a work of his—2. he People's Barrier, without ſpeak- 

2 ing 
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ing of, or alluding to, any other perſon, than the 
author of that work, he makes a flippant remark 
or two that does not touch the doctrine, and then 
proceeds thus; © Nor let us forget that theſe men 
«© have been equal friends to the French Revolu- 
te tion from the beginning, and they are ſteadily 
« ſo at this moment; under the Conſtituent Aſ- 
e ſembly, they approved, and publiſhed panegy- 
< rics on the annihilation of orders; under the next 
« aſſembly, they rejoiced at the demoliſhing of 
te royalty; and under the Convention, all the hor- 
© rors we have ſeen are inſufficient to remove their 
ce approbation.” 


When a man, grown callous in the career of 
calumny, dares wantonly to aſſert unqualified falſe- 
hood, there is but one anſwer to which he is per- 
ſonally entitled. That anſwer I give to Mr. Young. 
Hz Dots Nor SPEAK TRUTH, When I ſay un- 
gualified, I do not mean unmixed, Although in 
Mr. Young's words, taken collectively, there is a 
mixture of truth, there is alſo unqualified falſehood. 
It is true, that, to this moment, I have uniformly 
been a friend to ſuch a revolution, as ſhould give 
France a free government, in exchange for her 
antient deſpotiſm; and can lay * hand on my 


In the firſt conſtitution, I thought 1 aw defects; and on 
other points, J had doubts, At preſent, France has no conſti- 
tution; but a temporary and reveJutionary government. 


heart 


8 
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heart and ſay, that I have not ſeen the moment 
when I could in my conſcience wiſh back that 
antient deſpotiſm, to be rivetted on the people, as 
a remedy for evils, which, although dreadful, I 
truſted would be only temporary ; but at the ſame 
time it is a baſe falſchood that I have equally ap- 
proved of all the means that have been employed 
by the ſucceſſive actors ſince the beginning.“ It 
is falſe, that, under the Conſtituent Aſſembly I 
publiſhed panegyrics on the annihilation of orders: 
It is falſe, that, under the next Aſſembly, I re- 
joiced at the demolition of royalty: Not that I 
conſider royalty in a government as an end, but as 
a means. If the habits of a people and the circum- 
ſtances of the time make it probable that aboliſhing 
royalty will produce much more evil than good, it 
ought to remain, and to be ſupported. And on the 
other hand, if the national habits and exiſting cir- 
cumſtances ſhew, that to introduce royalty would 
be to cauſe much more evil than good, it ought 
not to be introduced. To attempt at this time to 
aboliſh royalty in England, I ſhould think, indepen- 
dent of legal criminality, an immoral act; inaſmuch 
as I believe it would be productive of much more 
evil than good to ſociety. To attempt, on the other 
hand, to impoſe royalty on the Swiſs or the Ameri- 
can;, I ſhould think equally immoral ; and for the 


* The true and evident meaning of Mr, Young's words. 


S 2 | ſame 
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ſame reaſon. With regard to France, I had not fuf- 
cient knowledge of the people or of circumſtances 
under the laſt aſſembly to know whether the aboli- 
tion or the retention of royalty was moſt likely to 
promote her happineſs ; but I was inclined to the 
latter opinion. And at preſent, I ſhould imagine 
that if any party in that country were to attempt its 
reſtoration, it would probably plunge France into 
new horrors when ſhe ſeems to be ſettling into in- 
ternal tranquillity ; and prove the utter deſtruction of 
the attempting party, without the ſmalleſt chance 
of doing good : Whereas, there is reaſon, I think, 
to hope, from the late change of conduct and tone 
in the government, and the ſettled authority to 
which the Convention hath at laſt attained, that an 
end is put to anarchy, and that the people will ob- 
rain a conſtitution to which they will pay a willing 
obedience. 


As the paſſage now under conſideration contains 
charges which Mr. Toung means to fix on another 
as criminal, he is very reprehenſible for the looſe, 
but artful language of the firſt and the laſt ſentences, 
In p. 59 he is ſomewhat more intelligible, © I 
© cannot,” ſays he, © well underſtand on what 
« principles republicans and friends of liberty can 
© now give their approbation to this eventful revo- 
<« lution. To be conſiſtent with their own doc- 
ce trines, they ought to hold the gd as the moſt 

ſatal 
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a fatal enemies ta human liberty the world has ever 
ce ſeen, &c. With regard to too many of thoſe 
actors, this is moſt true: but what then? Can 
we not deteſt ſuch men—can we not deeply lament 
the miſeries they occafion—and feel for the hor- 
rors which their injured country preſents to our 
view, without ſo far participating in their guilt aud 
madneſs, as to wiſh an end to that liberty of which 
thoſe individuals are ſo unworthy? Factious dema- 
gogues may be unworthy of liberty, but let their 
country be free! If Chriſtianity has been wounded 
and diſgraced by its maſſacres, and by its butche- 
ries, under the denomination of holy wars, let the 
actors have the deteſtation of mankind, but let 
Chriſtianity remain. And if the French Revolu- 
tion has been diſhonoured by crimes, and polluted 
by blood, let the guilty periſh, or be conſigned to 
hiſtoric infaray ; but let the Revolution terminate 
in a conſtitution worthy of the age 


Surely Mr. Young does not call the paſſage he 
quoted from my letter about © hereditary legiſla- 
tors and hereditary judges,” (ſee p. 99) © a pane- 
gyric on the annihilation of orders,“ when the very 
purport, as proved by the context, —an accompani- 
ment not much in eſteem with Mr. Toung—was 
to caution the hereditary orders of . this country - 
againſt annihilating themſelves. I had, indeed, re- 
monſtrated againſt their incroachments; I thought the 


C3 privileges 
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privileges conferred on them by the Conſtitution 
* might ſatisfy a reaſenable ambition; I adviſed 
them to be content “ i that which was their 
 own;” and warned them to reflect on the poſſible 
conſequences of rejecting ſuch advice at ſuch a 
period : but, Mr. Y dung is your man to deal with 
dukes and grandees. In this thirty- ſeven miles 
e of country,” ſays he, © lying between the rivers 
© Garonne, Dordonne, and Charente, and conſe- 
ce quently in one of the beſt parts of France for 
© markets, the quantity of waſte land is ſurpriſing ; 
ce it is the predominant feature the whole way. 
ec Much of theſe waſtes belonged to the Prince 
& Je Soubiſe, who would not ſell any part of them. 
« Thus it is wherever you ſtumble on a Grand 
Seigneur, even one that was worth millions, you 
« are ſure to find his property deſert, The Duke 
4c of Beuillon's and this prince's are two of the 
ce greateſt properties in France; and all the ſigns 1 
ce have yet ſeen of their greatneſs, are waſtes, landes, 
te deſerts, fern, ling. — Go to their reſidence, 
* wherever it may be, and you would probably 
cc find them in the midſt of a foreſt; very well 
* peopled with deer, wild boars, and wolves.— 
« Oh! if I was the legiſlator of France for a day, I 
te would make ſuch great lords ſkip again. And 
afterwards, ſpeaking of © the Nobility,” he ſays, 


* Travel, p. ä. 
. | e fortunately | 
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ee fortunately for France, they fall without a brug 
« gle, and die without" a FOO” | 


But admitting that in this country there are men 
who do not imagine that either the goodneſs of ma- 
giſtracy or the wwi/dom of ariſtocracy can be ſo well 
communicated to a government, by the device of 
hereditary ſucceſſion, in England; as they might- 
by election. —a mode recommended by profound 
writers, and with ſome ſucceſs practiſed in Ame- 
rica ;—does ſuch an opinion violate any law? does 
it offend againſt any principle of morals ? does it 
contradi&& any precept of Chriſt . Of all men in 
this country, who, then, can be called good ci- 
_ tizens?—who can have merit in conſcientiouſly 
ſupporting our preſent conſtitution, for the ſake of 
public peace and happineſs, if not ſuch men as 

theſe !=And who ſuch deadly enemies to that con- 
ſtitution, as thoſe who would entail upon it all its 
diſeaſes and lamentable corruptions; and who are 
perpetually calumniating with the moſt rancorous 
hate ſuch as aim at removing theſe diſeaſes and 
corruptions, by a reform on the true principles of 


* Travels, P. 147. 


+ One of the writers in a Collection of Tracts publiſhed by 
Meſſrs, Reeves and Go. of the Crown and Anchor Aſſociation, 
ſees ſo cloſe an affinity between the Engliſh and the American 
Conſtitutions, that he calls the United States h American king= 
dem, or ſomewhat perfectly equivalent, for I quote by memory. 
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that conſtitution alone; and nor by any rule of a 


more abſtract perfection conceived in their .]nu 


minds 


What follows my laſt quotation from Mr. Young's: 
book, in p. 108, and addreſſed perſonally to Major 
Cartwright, about what he really means, the com- 
pany he keeps—the overthrow. of the government 
— Jacobin banners—French events—and the reſt, 
is too contemptible for his notice. But before 1 
diſmiſs the preſent attack, I will do juſtice to the 
ingenuity of it, ſmall as that i ingenuity is. Every 
reader of Mr. Young's book, who had not met with 
The People's Barrier, on obſerving Mr. Young's quo- 
tation, and the ſtrain of argument which immedi- 
ately follows; connecting the author with the re- 
volution of France, and with the pretended attempts 
to overthrow the government of England, muſt 
naturally imagine —as who can doubt Mr. Young 
intended he ſhould that The People's Barrier was 
one of the publications of ** the other day, written 
with the views imputed to the author by Mr. Young ; 
for that candid gentleman took care to curtail the 
title,* and to ſuppreſs the date, which was 1780, 


nine years before the dawn of the French Revolu- 
tion. | 


* The People's Barrier againſt Undue Influenee and C orruption ; 
or, The Commens Honſe of Parliament according to the Conſtitution. 


In 
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In the ſame ſpirit, and with the ſame abridged 
title and omiſſion of date, Mr. Young, in p. 249, 
again writes and quotes as follows :—* If any one 
« doubts what our reformers really look for, let 
et him reflect on a paſſage in The People's Barrier; 
ec the author is contending for univerſal ſuffrage in 
ce the election of repreſentatives-—* By the word 
© repreſentatives, I by no means intend to deny or 
< derogate from the right of the Commons at large, 
for that the original power and authority refide 
© in them, is implied in the very word itſelf.” 
« Here repreſentation is cut up by the roots, in 
« the very language of the tribunes in the Na- 
« tional Convention ;—the conſtitution contended 
ce for is profeſſed to be mob and anarchy !!” Here 
is boldneſs of aflertion with a witneſs! To texts 
and contexts Mr. Young ſeems to have as © conſti- 
90 tutional an abhorrence, as he tells us (p. 4) 
he ba &« of theory of all truſt in abſtract reaſon - 
e ing,” Now the text, upon which the words 
quoted Ra Mr. Young are a note, runs thus: © The 
making of laws for this realm is, by the con- 
© ſtitution, lodged in the hands of King, lords of 
< parliament, and the repreſentatives of the Com- 
© mons.” Is this profeſſing to contend for a con- 
ſtitution of mob and anarchy? Now I pray you, 
gentle reader, to make out if you can, how, by 
the diſtinction taken in the note on this paſſage, 
repre ä is cut up by the roots. Mr. Young, | 
| J preſume, 
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I preſume, has his repreſentative in Smithfield, to 
diſpoſe of the fat ſheep and oxen he ſends up from 
Bradfield : But he might be a little ſurpriſed to 
hear it aſſerted, that ſuch repreſentative poſſeſſed 
an independent right to diſpoſe of his property, 
without deriving that right from Mr. Young's 
original power and authority.“ And if even his 
friend Mr. Reeves were to tell him, that by main- 
taining and aſſerting ſuch his © original power and 
authority,” to appear himſelf in perſon at Smith- 
Feld, for diſpoſing of his own property, provided 
it were convenient ſo to do, he thereby cut up re- 
preſentation by the roots, or, in other words, all 
employing of ſaleſmen, and all right in them to act 
as repreſentatives when appointed for that purpoſe ; 
I believe he would have the fame ſuſpicion of his 
Crown and Anchor friend, as in May 1792 he 
entertained of Meſſrs. Burke and Calonne,” on 
account of their writings againſt the French Revo- 
Jution ; when he, (Mr. Young) publiſhed as fol- 
 Jows :—< I fay, that temperate men muſt con- 
ce clude, that the advantages derived to the nation 
&« [France] are of the very firſt importance, and 
« ſuch as muſt inevitably ſecure to it, as long as 
ec they continue, an uncommon degree of proſpe- 
« rity. The men who deny the benefit of ſuch 
events,“ muſt have ſomething ſiniſter in their 


* As he had juſt enumerated, 


Views, 
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« views, or muddy in their under/tandings. _ Sup- 
poling infirmity, or other cauſe, to reduce it to a 
certainty, that in future it muſt for ever be utterly 
imprafticable to Mr. Young, or his heir in the 
Bradſield eſtate, to tranſact his own buſineſs at 
Smithfield in perſon ; would even that circumſtance 
derogate in the ſmalleſt degree from his ©. original 
power and authority,“ to act there by a repreſen- 
tative? Or, in other words, could his Saleſman 
_ diſpoſe of his ſheep and oxen, unleſs deputed and 
authoriſed ſo to do by himſelf? Without a repre- 
ſentative, there is no conſtituent : without a con- 
ſtituent, there is no repreſentative. If I wanted 
to © cut up repreſentation by the roots, I ſhould 
abandon the doctrines I have been maintaining for 
a great part of my life, wheel round like a wea- 
thercock, and apply for aſſiſtance to Mr. Young, 
who tells me that, To call them” [the members 
of the Houſe of Commons, © choſen by certain 
© bodies, who, by the conſtitution, have the pri- 
er vilege of electing them”] © the repreſentatives 
te of the people, is a very inaccurate mode of ex- 
< preſſion ; they ought never to be called by any 
« other name than the Houſe of Commons, to 
<« diſtinguiſh them from the Houſe of Lords. If 
<< they were really the repreſentatives of the people, 
they might in theory be good, or better; but 


OY T, ravels, p. 855. 


they 


cc 


1 Was Mr. Yang? 8 1 will not become bia diſciple; 


i 
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they would be ſomething elſe than hat they 
are, &c. The notion of repreſentation and de- 
legation of rights and privileges from the elec- 
tors, has vitiated and turned to confuſion ſo. 
many ideas on the ſubject, becauſe writers and 
parliaments themſelves, to ſuit the purpoſe of a 
moment, have thought it for their intereſt to be 


eſteemed fomething different from what they 


really are. The electors of members of parlia- 


ment do not delegate powers, nor intruſt privi- 
leges, if, by delegation, is meant the transfer of 
ſomething poſſeſſed by thoſe who depute ; for 


© the electors have neither thoſe powers nor thoſe 


privileges, and therefore cannot delegate them, 
But the members when elected, and in combi- 
nation with the-other branches of the legiſlature, 
aſſume, and poſſeſs, and give themſelves ſuch 


powers and privileges, which thoſe did not poſ- 


ſeſs who ſent them.”* (89, go, 91). © The 
Houſe of Commons was not created by the peo- 
ple, but by the crown; never did repreſent the 


« people in any period of our hiſtory ; and is not 


SE to the people.“ (200). . 


and aſſume, and give himſelf the power and privilege of putting 
in his own pocket, the produce of the Bradjeld ſheep and oxen ; 
becauſe I am not willing that the ſheep and oxen from Brozher- 


0% Farm ſhould be diſpoſed of in the fame way. 


Tr 


= : 
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It is ſomewhat late in the preſent controverſy on 
reforming the Houſe of Commons, to go back 
beyond the conqueſt for authorities; and weak in- 
deed muſt be Mr. Young's arguments againſt that 
reform, if he feels himſelf driven to that wretched 
ſhift. His appendix for the moſt part would figure 
better amongſt the antiquarian traſh of the Gentle- 


man's Magazine, than in a political diſcourſe of 


1794. In that appendix he quotes, and perhaps 


refutes, The People's Barrier, reſpecting a repre- 


ſentation of the Commons in the Saxon Parlia- 
ments. Had he turned to p. 29 of that work, he 
would have ſeen with what ſovereign contempt I 
look on ſuch diſputes. With regard to the 


© Ricars of FREEDOM, the laws, precedents, and 
uſages of antiquity as foundations, are in them- 


cc 
ce ſelves not worth a ſtraw ; and I have introduced 
cc 

which doubt whether or not they have a right to 
wear their noſes without having a royal grant or 
charter for it, or ſome poſitive law in the ſta- 
tute-book. To be a Man is, at all times and 
in all countries, a title to LiBzRTyY ;-and he wwho 
doth not aſſert it, deſerves not the name of a 
*© Man!” If hiſtorians have reported rightly, 
that the ſyſtem of Frank. Pledge was eſtabliſhed by 


cc 


rc 


ac 


cc 


ce 


Alfred, that every Houſeholder by that ſyſtem was 


armed; and that it was the object of that godlike 
Prince to render the Engliſh as free as their own 


* thoughts, 


them only by way of ſatisfying weak minds, 
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thoughts, 1 cannot well reconcile all this with Mr. 


Young's idea, that the Commons in thoſe days were 
no better off than he repreſents them to have been 
after the Norman conqueſt and tyranny in the 


times of Ed. I. and Ed. III. when according to - 


him, none had repreſentation in parliament, but 


ee land poſſeſſors holding by military tenure; all 


© beneath were of no more account, in great na- 
ce tional aſſemblies, than the cows, Theep, and 
« hogs of the kingdom.” (238). But, bei. it juſt 
as Mr. Young pleaſes ! | 


SECTION II. 


u. 7 oung's mode of 3 Paine. 


When I conſider Mr. 2. vung's mode of criticiſing 
the writings of Paine, whether its unfairneſs ought to 
excite more contempt, or its effrontery more aſto- 
niſhment, I am unable to decide. That Paine's works 


are bad writings, or himſelf a bad man, are queſtions: 
to be decided by evidence and by argument; and 


none but bad or bigotted men can reject undeniable 
or unanſwerable argument, on that or any other 


- queſtion. If you put either a man, or his writings, 
vpon trial, let him have fair play. But what has 


been the fairneſs ſhewn Paine by Mr. Young ! We 
have heard much of Roberſpiere s Revolutionary 


Tribunal, but we may ſafcly challenge the bittereſt 


enemy of that monſter and bis ſyſtem, to produce 
the 


3 
3 1 
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' the records of any trial before that tribunal, in 
which leſs pretenſions to fairneſs have been ſhewn, 
than on the trial of Paine's works in Mr. Young's 
new tribunal of criticiſm, himſelf playing the parts 
of accuſer and judge.“ Happy for the cauſe of 
freedom that ſuch accuſers and ſuch judges cannot 

convict, without that moſt enlightened and incor- 
ruptible of all juries, the public In my own 
caſe, I have already taken ſome notice of a par- 
ticular averſion in Mr. Young, while hoſtilely 
quoting the writings of another man, to that ſtub- 
born thing called a context; but in the caſe of Mr. 
Paine 1 own it is not in my power to do Mr. Young 
juſtice. It would require a volume; and I will 
anſwer for it, a much larger one than Paine himſelf 
will beſtow upon him. In this controverſy with 
Paine, Mr. Young has taken effectual care to ſe- 
cure himfelf the laſt word; for he has carefully | 


_ Mr. Young has for ſome time paſt been in the habit of at- 
tending in one particular more than formerly to the zizle of his 
monthly work, The Annals of Agriculture and other uſeful arts; 
and making it a pretty regular Review of Political Writings ; and 
as his ſteadineſs and impartiality in politics have been ſo con- 
ſpicuous, doubtleſs this part of his labours will highly edify the 
farmers of Great Britain, And, if I be not deceived by the 
internal evidence of language which I find in p. 199 of The Ex- 
ample of France a Warning to Britain, I perceive him alſo ano- ; 
nymouſly exerciſing his critical acumen and Impartiality in a 
new work called, I think, the Britiſh Critic ; which was put 
into my hand, to ſhew me the ſtrictures on my Letter to 4 Friend 
at Boſton, 
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x] vii. 


abſtained from informing his reader either in what 


page, or in what volume of Paine's writings 
the words which he puts into the mouth of that 
author are to be found, except in two inſtances 
only, One of thoſe inſtances occurs in p, 32, and 


the other in p. 52; both relating to fas at Paris 
and Verſailles, the latter of which Mr. Young is 


able ro contradi& from having been at the time 
upon the ſpot ; but his direct quotations marked as 


. ; i | 1 
ſuch, bur not ſhewing where to find them, inde- 
pendent of alluſions in plenty, are not fewer in 


number than FIFTY. W hat-enquirer can under- 


take to hunt in the dark through Paine's works 
for every text as it occurs! A happy device this, 


of Mr. Young's, to prevent a croſs examination of 
his witneſſes! I certainly do not mean to diſcuſs 
fifty or even five queſtions' on the ſcience of go- 
vernment, as an advocate for Mr. Paine, but I 
think it a duty to the public, that public on which 


Mr. Young has attempted to impoſe—to call its at- 


tention to the mode of proof ſer up by Mr. Young, 
before it obtain the authority of a precedent, to be 


followed by other public accuſers. Two or three 


ſpecimens will amply ſuffice, 


1. © Every thing with us, according to Paine, 
« has a conſtitution except the nation; and if we 
ce had a conſtitution we ſhould be able to produce it. 
«The French, on the contrary, formed one which 

„„ | „„ 
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e they could produce, printed on vellum, and 
« bound in morocco ;/ carried by every one in his 
&* pocket as the charter of his rights ;* but, un- 
ce fortunately for theories of government, this great 
ce effort of legiſlation, the boaſt of French and 
< envy of Engliſh Jacobins; this maſterpiece of the 
e metaphyſical axT of Abbe Sieyẽs; this quint= | 
« eſſence of what ought to be, in oppoſition to what 
« 7s; this fine machine pronounced by ſo many 
te pens-immortal ; formed on the idea of Paine, an- 
ce recedent to government, and diſtintt from it; this 
<« capital production of Gallic genius ENDURED 
©* SCARCELY TWO,YEARS.”—PBy this mode of rea- 
ſoning, I ſuppoſe we are to learn, that becauſe 

principles are violated, they are no longer princi- 

_ ples; that becauſe wiſdom! is overpowered by folly, 
it is no longer wiſdom; and becauſe Juſtice is de- 
feated by villainy, it is no longer juſtice ; becauſe 
our good allies the Empreſs of Ruſſia and the King 
of Pruſſia did not allow the conſtitution of Poland 
to endure for Two. YEARS; therefore thoſe who 
framed that conſtitution were as great fools as Paine; 
and becauſe thoſe monſters, (one of them juſt fur- 
niſhed with a good ſupply of Engliſh guineas) in 


violation of every human right, have a ſecond time 


D trampled on the liberties of that unhappy country, 
: If any perſon will declare in what author a ſull, clear, and 
k undiſputed definition or deſcription of the Eng!lifh Conſtitution is 


to be found, the public will doubtleſs be very thankful to him. 
| d and 


* 
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and their accurſed armies have drank deep of its 


blood; therefore, we are to infer that the princi- 


ples of liberty and the Rights of Man are the © in- 


ſanity of innovation,” and the “ theory of ſedition.” 
(p. 194, 64, 105.) By the ſame mode of arguing, 
it may be proved, that 4ecay/e the Iſraelites, ſoon 
departed from the one God, declared in the 


firſt article of their firſt conſtitution, and wor- 


ſhipped a calf; therefore that one God ceaſed 
to exiſt, or to merit regard. Admirable reaſon- 


ing! — How conſiſtent, how convincing, how 
lucid the arguments of this great political lumi- 


nary, at whoſe appearance thoſe meaner ſtars, 
Paine, Grey, Erſkine, and Sheridan, are doomed to 


hide their diminiſhed heads And now for one 


ſpecimen more. This prince of critics firſt tells us 


of © Paine's mountebank maxims,” and then in the 


fame breath adds, © his theories ſhould always be 
* brought to the ze of French practice.“ (172.) 


O Mountebanks and Merry Andrews, which of 


ye in your merriment ever dealt out fo ridiculous a 
maxim as this! The merit of Farmer Young's theory 
of huſbandry to be tried by the 7eft of the practice 
of a herd of ſwine that root up his fields !—Paul's 

divinity to be brought to the zef, of what was 
practiſed by the polluted ſinners of Corinth! The 


excellence of a theory of medicine to be tried by 


the zeſt of the practice of the intemperate, the 
drunkard, and the debauchee; and the goodneſs 
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of a theory of law, to be judged of, by the conduct 


of thoſe who live in the habitual practice of violating 


every law human and divine! Again: © The au- 
ce thority of future Aſſemblies, ſays Paine, will be to 
et Jegiſlate according to the principles preſcribed in the 

* conſtitution; and if experience ſhould ſhew that al- 

'c * terations are neceſſary, they will not be left to the dif- 
1 © cretionary power of government.” BEFORE HIS 
© BOOK WAS WELL CIRCULATED, THAT FUTURE 


ec GOVERNMENT PULLED DOWN THE CONSTITU= 


e Tion.” p. 23, Here is refutation Becauſe an 
agent throws into the fire his letter of attorney, and 
acts in defiance of his principal, therefore it is folly 
zo teach, that a principal has a right to iſſue a letter 


of attorney, and that his agent ought to act only as 


that authority preſcribes. But if doctrines flowing 
from the rights of nature be now ſo offenſive, why 
is Paine to bear all the blame? Why does not Mr. 
Young impeach and vilify THE WHOLE PEOPLE of 
America, for having acted upon theſe doctrines; 


when they preſcribed to their ſeveral legiſlatures 


the rules by which they ſhould legiſlate 3 and to 
their governments the rules by which they ſhould 
govern; in ConsTiTuT1OnsS, firſt framed and rati- 
fied, and afterwards reviſed, amended, and confirmed 
by THEMSELVES ; expreſoly reſerving to themſelve. 
the future exerciſe of a like power.“ Why is not 

d 2 +2. 0 


As it is a leading principle with the Americans (and cer- 
* tain]y a very wiſe one) never to preclude themſelves or their 
«« poſterity 
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rhe Earl of Abingdon alſo an object of Mr. Young's 
ſcurrility and abuſe for having maintained, that, 
© Tn the great machine of ſtate there are found three 
ee principal powers, with a variety of others ſubordi- 
ce nate to them; particularly the prerogative of the 
e crown: which is a power there veſted not to coun- 
& teract the higher powers, but if at any time there 
« ſhould be occafion, to fupply their deficien- 
ce cies. The firſt of theſe principal powers is the 
ct Power of the people; the ſecond, the power of the 
© conſtitution; the third, the power of the law. 
«© Now the power of the people is firſt, becauſe, 
te without people there could be neither conſtitution 
* nor law. The power of the conſtitution is ſecond, 
ee for it is the immediate effect of this firſt cauſe; 
te and if the people and the conſtitution make the firſt 
* and the fecond power, there is no need to prove 
ee that the law is the third power of the ſtate. It 
<« follows in the order I have laid down. As from 
© the people then is derived the conſtitution, ſo from 
the conſtitution is derived the law); the conſtitution 
<« and the lat being, in a due courſe of lineal con- 
© ſanguinity, the deſcendants of the * 
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* poltezity the hal of experience, the 3 Governments 
contain a proviſion for reviſing them at future periods, by 


8 Selling CONVENTIONS originally from the people for 

* that end. It was for this purpoſe and on this principle, that 

the CONVENTION which fat during the laſt ſummer at the 
* city of Philadelphia, and of which Gen, Waſhington was 
* Preſident, was appointed.“ The Federal Confiration of the 
United States of America, p. 4. 


Again: 


29 
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Again: : The lines of diſtinction betwixt the 
© people, the conſtitution, and the law, are marked 
<« there [in America] as they are drawn here. 


The conſlitution is derived from the people, and 


te the law from the conſtitution. The law cannot 
cc alter the conſtitution : for all and every law and 


< ſtatute that are, by the general courts (equal to 


our parliaments) made contrary thereto are null 


ce and void: neither is the conſtitution alterable, 


ce but by general CONVENTIONS OF THE PEOPLE 
© AT LARGE, held e and ſolely for that _ 


35 poſe. * 


Having thus introduced one who is ſo well able 
to defend Mr. Paine on the preſent occaſion, I 
ſhall leave the noble Lord and Mr. Young together, 
and proceed to the next matters I have promiſed to 
ſpeak to. 


Se rio iI. 


Mr. Young's fluent and ingenious rage kd 


Perſonal Repreſentation, Reform, Reformers, and 


the French Revolution. 


Ere I enter on this part of my work, it is ne- 
cellary to notice an omiſſion of which Mr. Young 


* Thoughts oh the Letter of Edmund Burke, Ef; to the Sheriffs 
of Briftol, I. 22, 35. | 
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has been guilty; and for which the word e guilty“ : 


ought not, as I apprehend, to be received in its 


figurative, but in its literal ſenſe; becauſe the 
omiſſion appears to have been intentional, and in 
order to bring about a cruel and immoral purpoſe. 
The omiſſion to which I allude, is that of not 
giving his readers the preciſe ſenſe, in which cer- 


tain words and phraſes frequently introduced are to 
be received and underſtood; particularly the very 
favourite word Jacbin, and the phraſe French 


principles. The ambiguities with which language 


in itſelf unavoidably abounds, has been a conſtant 
theme of regret, amongſt all ſuch as ſought to en- 
lighten mankind, by inculcating important truth ; 
and to advance their happineſs, by explaining and 
demonſtrating the great principles of government 


and morals, ſo clearly and ſo plainly that common 


ſenſe ſhould comprehend them. The great Bacon, 
in his Treatiſe Of tbe Advancement of Learning, 
ſays, Let us conſider the falſe appearances that 
te are impoſed upon us by words which are framed 
« and applied, according to the conceit and ca- 
vi pacities of the vulgar ſort:“ &c. © ſo as it is 
ce almoſt neceſſary in al c ontroverſies and diſpu- 

« tations to imitate the wiſdom of the mathema- 
ce ticians, in ſetting down, in the very beginning, 
« the definitions of our words and terms, that others 


6. may know how we accept and underſtand them, 


i and whether they concur with us or not. For it 
« cometh 
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e cometh to paſs, for want of this, that we are 
ce ſure to end there where we ought to have begun, 
ce which is, in queſtions and differences about words.“ 
And ſo it now happens. After Mr. Young's book 
has been circulating two years, we are obliged to 
aſk what he can mean by certain words, uſed for 
the cruel and immoral purpoſe of ſo ſpreading 
public deluſion and prejudice, and fo calumniating 
certain deſcriptions of men, that they may thereby 
be rendered objects of perſecution, that their for- 
tunes and their lives may be ſucceſsfully attacked, 
and that the whole circle of their families and chil- 
dren may be involved in diſtreſs, What, for in- 
ſtance, ſhall we think. of the uſe made by Mr. 
Young of the word Jacobin; uſed to imply ſome- 
thing very ſhocking, which he neither defines nor 
explains, while he applies the word in criminal ac- 
cuſation ; a word which, as hereafter ſhall ſuit his 
purpoſe, he may interpret juſt as he pleaſes! A 
ſincere regard for truth does not lead to fuch adop- 
tions. An honourable mind will not think ſuch 
unfair weapons ought to be uſed, in the warfare of 
_ controverſy. Neither © the wiſdom of the mathe- 
© maticians,” nor the virtue of the moraliſts, will 
approve of © the falſe appearances that are impoſed 
e upon us by words.” The word Jacobin, as uſed 
by Mr. Young, ought to mean one of theſe two 
things—either a body of men holding @ preciſe 
ereed in politics; or merely a body of men who 
d 4 | | have 
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have obtained that appellation, but without agree- 
ing in political ſentiments. If the former, it is 
neceſſary that he gives us the exact creed to which 
the Facobins ſubſcribe, that when he applies the 
word to' Engliſhmen, we may know his meaning; 
and that when he accuſes particular perſons of 
being Jacobins, or of holding Jacobin principles, 
they may underſtand what it is he imputes to 
them. 1 5 


At preſent, I am conſpicuouſly held forth as 
amongſt thoſe whom Mr. Young calls Jacobins; but 
whether to accept or to reject his diſtinction, I am 
_ Wholly at a loſs; becauſe in the preſent ſtate of his 
mind, what he ſometimes treats as criminal, I cer- 


tainly hold to be meritorious : aud vice verſa. He 


ſeems, for inſtance, to think that, by branding a 
man with the appellation of Reformer, he has made 
him odious ; while in my eyes it is, in the preſent 
ſituation of our country, a ſtamp of diſlinguiſhed 
merit. But if, in Mr. Young's vocabulary, Re- 
former, Jacobin, and Cut-throat, are all to mean 
the ſame thing, then I acknowledge that it is in 
vain to reaſon with the gentleman. 


What we are to underſtand by Jacobin princi- 


ciples, cannot be underſtood, till Mr. Young ſhall 


condeſcend to define or deſcribe them in plain 
terms and ſober language; becauſe I conceive the 
| | Jacobin 
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Jacobin Club to have conſiſted of many thouſand 
perſons, differing in their principles, and from 
time to time varying from themſelves; inſomuch 
that, amongſt that fluctuating body, and the fluc- 
tuating minds by which it has at different periods 
been animated, there probably have been principles 
as wide as the poles aſunder. It ſhould ſeem 
therefore. that any attempt to ſtigmatiſe claſſes of 
men in this country, by generally imputing to 
them principles which, if analyſed, would turn out 
to be made up of ſenſe and nonſenſe, virtue and 
vice, and all the contraries and extremes that can 
poſſeſs the mind of man, is an attempt equally in- 
ſidious and reprehenſible. In a criminal charge, 
it is evident that the unexplained word Jacobin is 
in the higheſt degree vague; and it needs but little 
diſcernment to perceive, that vague accuſations, 
ſtriking at men's fortunes, honour, peace, and ex- 
iſtence, are in the nature and the ſpirit of aſſaſſina- 
tion. Until, therefore, ſome other definite ſenſe, 
which we can underſtand, is affixed to the word 
Facobin, beſides that of a mere appellation to ex- 
preſs a certain ſociety of men, that alone 1s the 
ſenſe in which it muſt be received; and then we 
ſhall find that when Jacobins are mentioned, Mr. 
Young is included ; as being a member of that 
celebrated ſociety, elected on the 18th of January, 
1790. © At night,” ſays he, Monſieur Diere- 
oy tot, and Monſicur Blin, carried me to the Re- 
8 ce yolution 
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volution Club at the Jacobins; the room where 


they aſſemble, is that in which the famous league 


was ſigned, as it has been obſerved above. 
There were above one hundred Deputies preſent, 


with a Preſident in the chair; I was handed to 


him, and announced as the author of the Arith- 
metigue Politique; the Preſident ſtanding up, 
repeated my name to the company, and de- 
manded if there were any objections None; 
and this is all the ceremony, not merely of an 
introduction, but an election: for I was told that 
now I was free to be preſent when 1 pleaſed, 
being a foreigner. Ten or a dozen other elec- 


tions were made. In this club, the buſineſs that 


is to be brought into the National Aſſembly is 


regularly debated ; the motions are read that are 
intended to be made there, and rejected or cor- 
rected and approved. 


ſupport them. Plans of conduct are there de- 
termined ; proper perſons nominated for being 


of Committees, and Preſidents of the Aſſembly 


named, And I may add, that ſuch is the ma- 
jority of numbers, that whatever paſſes in this 
club is almoſt ſure to paſs in the Aſſembly.“ * 


Now as Mr. Young, ſo late as May 1792, pub- 


liſhed much panegyric on the French Revolution, 


* Travels, p. 276. 
a Revyolu- 


When theſe have been 
fully agreed to, the whole party are engaged to 
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* Revolution principally brought about by his 


brethren, the Jacobins; and as he does not appear, 
notwithſtanding the account he gives of himſelf, 
that * if there be one principle more predominant 
« than another in his politics, it is the principle of 
© change,” (p. 4) to have changed his ſentiments 
for two years and a half from the time of his frater- 
nizing with that ſociety, it is but reaſonable to 


ſuppoſe that he found ſome at leaſt of the principles 


of the Jacobins, ſuch as ſtill merited his approba- 
tion; unleſs with this changeable gentleman prin- 
ciples themſelves are to change with events. If 
this be admitted, all reaſoning whatever is folly : 


but if principles remain, though conduct changes, it 


is the more incumbent on Mr. Young to diſcrimi- 
nate amongſt Facobin principles, between what are 


good and what are bad; leſt, having proved him 


to have been received into the boſom of the ſociety, 
{ome raſh perſons ſhould thence be led to ſhun 


him, by the advice of one who teaches us, to 


« loathe a Jacobin, with the ſame deteſtation as 
© noxious animals of hideous deformity.” * 
Nor will it be 1mproper. to aſk that gentleman, 
from what men amongſt the Jacobins he learned 
that deteſtation of all abſtra& queſtions, that ab- 
horrence of reforming upon principle, that licen- 


tiouſneſs of denunciation and vague accuſation ; 


that inclination to ſpread deluſion ; and that hearty 

deſire of eſtabliſhing in this country a ſyſtem of 
* Example of France a Warning to Britain, p. 169. 

N Proſcription 
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proſcription and terror, which are amongſt the 
predominate features of The Example of France & 
Warning to Britain. 


After what has been ſaid concerning Jacobin 
principles, a phraſe that could anſwer no other 
purpoſe, than that of deluſion, it muſt be ſuper- 
fluous to enter into a ſimilar diſcuſſion of what 
this author can mean by French principles. I 
ſhall therefore only repeat a few words, with 
which, on a former occaſion, I concluded ſome 
_ obſervations on this ſubject.— By Engliſh prin- 
ciples, I preſume are meant, the genuine principles 
of the F.gliſh conſtitution. It is therefore in the 
French conſtitution alone, that we are to look for 
French principles. Let them ſpeak for them- 
ſclves.“*“ | | EL 


Having made theſe preliminary obſervations, I 
now proceed to enter upon the immediate ſubject 
of the preſent Section; beginning it with ſome 
genera] reflections on Perſonal Repreſentation or 
Univerſal Suffrage. 


When the advocates for this mode of repreſen- 
tation recolle&, that it has had to contend with 
every corrupt intereſt in the State; with the whole 

* Letter to a Friend at Boſton, p. 56. 
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authority, power, and influence of the wealthy ; 
with the cold indifference of the ſelfiſh and the in- 
dolent ; with the prejudices of the proud and the 
ignorant and with all the talents and wit of the 
learned; and when at the ſame time they obſerve, 
that of all the ſyſtems of parliamentary reform 
which haye ever been propoſed, that alone which 
is bottomed on this ſimple principle, appears to 
have taken any firm rooted hold in the minds of 
men; when, I ſay, they obſerve this, as a broad, 
unqueſtionable fact, they perſuade themſelves that 
they are not in an error. They are grateful to 
that Power which hath written an the heart of man 
the indelible law of nature; ſtamped on his mind 
the impreſſion of truth; and endowed him with 
a faculty by the uſe of which he can render that 
truth of ſervice to himſelf, and arrive at concluſions 
neceſſary to his ſafety and happineſs. They be- 
lieve the principles of the ſyſtem in queſtion not 
only to be found in the law of England, but to 
have the ſolid ſupport of holy writ, and to flow 
alſo from the pure ſources of nature and truth, ſo 
obviouſly as to admit in the attentive mind of no 
doubt: in ſhort, that legiſlative reprgſentation, in 
every political community too large for the perſonal 
conſultation of all its members, is due to a man, 
becauſe HE 18 A Max; and not a beaſt. The 
principle we know has provoked the frowns of a 

Pitt, the farcaſms of a a the ribbald buf- 
| | fooner ry 
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foonery of a Soame Jennings, and the mighty rage 
of the great Mr. 2. oung ;—and what then? Why, 
it is ſtill preached, and the multitude believe. No 
talents can prevail againſt TRUTH. The ſaga- 
cious. Dundas ventured not beyond a ſneer : Jen- 
NINgs attempted ridicule, and made himſelf ridicu- 
lous: Pitt reaſoned, and talked nonſenſe; On the 
7th of May, 1793, he ſpoke as follows; © Among 
<« the various expedients that had been deviſed to 
« bar the entrance of fuch influence into the 
«© Houſe, he had heard principally of three: One 
ce was to extend the right of voting for members 
cc to ſerve in Parliament, which was now fo con- 
&« fined, to all the inhabitants of the kingdom in- 
ce diſcriminately ; ſo that every man, without the 
e diſtinction of freeholder, or freeman of a cor- 
ce poration, ſhould have the franchiſe of a vote for 
« a perſon to repreſent him in parliament; and 
ce this mode he underſtood was thought by thoſe 
te who patroniſed it, as the only one that was con- 
c ſiſtent with true liberty in a free conſtitution; 
« where every one ought to be governed by thoſe 
laws only to which they have actually given their 
conſent, either in perſon or by their repreſenta- 
tives. For his part, he utterly rejected and 
condemned this mode, which it was impoſſible 
for him to adopt, without libelling thoſe re- 
nowned forefathers who had framed the conſti- 
tution in the fullneſs of their wiſdom, and 
| | ce faſhioned 
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« faſhioned it for the government of freemen, not 
« of ſlaves: IF this doctrine ſhould obtain, nearly 
ce one half of the people muſt in fact be flaves, for it 
ce was abſolutely impoſſible, that this idea of giving 
« tg every man a right of voting, however finely it 
« may appear in theory, could ever be reduced to 
© practice; but though it were even practicable, ſtill 
© one half of the nation would be ſlaves; for all 
« thoſe who vote for the unſucceſsful candidates can- 
ce not, in the ftrifineſs of this doftrine, be ſaid to be 
s repreſented in parliament ; and therefore they are 
governed by laws to which they give not their aſ< 
e ſent, either in perſon or by repreſentatives ; con- 
ee /equently, according to the ideas of the friends of 
e this expedient, all thoſe who vote for unſucceſsful 
« candidates, muſt be ſlaves, Sc. Now, what 
I call nonſenſe, I have diſtinguiſhed by the 7:a/ic 
character. In the firſt place, it is palpable non- 
ſenſe for a ſtateſman to ſay, it is a#/olutely impoſſi- 
ble to extend the right of voting to every member 
of ſociety. The Duke of Richmond's bill of 1780 
would have done the buſineſs completely. Se- 
condly, what is ſaid about voting for anſucce/sful 
candidates, ariſes from a want of clear ideas on the 
ſubject. None who patroniſe univerſal ſuffrage 
have the folly here imputed to them. Their doc- 
trine is this: A member of parliament who repre- 


* Wyvill's Political Papers, II. 640. 


ſents 
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ſents the elective Body, of which J7obn, Thomas, and 
Harry are members, neceſſarily repreſents John, 
Thomas, and Harry, whether they individually voted 
for or againſt him. And Jobn, Thomas, and Harry, 
merely by having à right to vote, for a repreſenta- 
tive of that elective body of which they are ſeverally 
members, do enjoy political freedom; becauſe the 
body of which they are members, .and in which (to 
borrow: a very innocent phraſe, in which ſome 
wiſe men lately ſmelt a ſort of treaſon} they enjoy 
equal active citizenſhip, is, in the full ſenſe of the 
words, politically free. If then the whole body be 
completely free, ſo muſt be all the members. But 

- when I faid Mr. Pitt did not underſtand principles 
ſo clear as theſe, perhaps I did him wrong. It is 
for him to ſhew, whether the « error lay in his head 

or his heart, 


The more I contemplate the ſyſtem of perſonal - 
repreſentation, and the ſigns of the times when it 
appears deſtined to ſtand a great bulwark of our 

freedom, the more thankful am I to Providence 
for having enabled me to bear ſome teſtimony in 
1 its favour.“ Tis, methinks, a pyramid that lifts 
88 1 . 


Ses the Legiſlative Rights of. the Commonalty rindicaed i 
publiſhed in 177 | 
The People's Barrier againſt undue Influence and Corruption. 


A Letter to the Deputies of the Alocuated Counties, Cities 
and Towns, 
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its head above the clouds of the troubled atmo- 
ſphere, and ſmiles at the pelting tempeſt of words. 
Storms that raiſe the deſart itſelf into the air may 
indeed hide its foundations, by the heaps of ſand 
they leave at its feet; but, ſo hidden, they are only 
rendered the more immoveable. 


As it was the writer's lot to be one of the firſt 
vho called the attention of the public to the defects 
in the national repreſentation ; ſo it has been his 

province, from time to time, to combar ſuch ob- 
jections to the doctrine as ſeemed worthy of notice. 
That bringing the Houſe of Commons to a de- 
pendence on the people, muſt end in aboliſhing 
the nobility, and diſmiſſing the king“, is not a 
new objection, It was the very ſame which all the 
wiles and wit of the elegant and courtly Jennings 
were exerted to ſupport. Truſting that I gave a 
complete anſwer to the maſterf, who was both 
dextrous and cool in the uſe of his weapons, I may 
be the leſs afraid to take up the gauntlet of the 
febolar, whoſe ſkill is not quite o formidable; and 


\ 


3 Evidence; in 2 to Soame 8 
Letter to the Duke of Newcaſtle. 
Letter to a Friend at Boſton. 
Beſides which, volumes we detached Fare, and once 


dence. | 
Example of France. a Warning to Britain, p- 4040 205. 
d + See Internal Evidence. 
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whoſe ardent temperament lays him ſomemhat 
more open to aſſault. In what I have already 
written on the general ſubject of repreſentation, 
and in vindication of reform, I conceive the preſent 
aſſailant to be completely refuted by anticipation : 
he has not ſtarted one new idea on the ſubject. 
But his way of anſwering argument, is to work up 
his own paſſions. to an holy furor, hurrying his 

reader into the ſcenes of blood and anarchy in 
France, (all which he ridiculouſly imputes to the 
doctrine I maintain) then to fly out into diſguſt, 
contempt, and ravings about reforming on prin- 
_ ciple; and to be ſeized with a loathing of all Her; 
as well as with abhorrence and execration of all re- 
formers. In his whole book there is ſcarcely a 
page which exhibits the politeneſs of a gentleman, 
the prudence of a politician, the calmneſs of a phi- 
loſopher, or the charity of a Chriſtian; but like 
an ill tutored tragedy player, he pours out his de- 
clamatory rant; ſtamps, foams, ſwears, and calls 
foul names; out-heroding, as I apprehend, all the 
political Herods that ever fretted on the ſtage of 


faction or roman, 


As a letter which 1 wrote in March 1794 con- 
tains much of what has occurred to me on the 
ſubject of perſonal repreſentation, ſince I formerly 


publiſhed wy ſentiments thereupon, I ſhall preſent 
I ; the 
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the reader with an extract, in which will alſo be 
found fome arguments in favour of a Ballot. 


ec Seng Sir, as you do, the true ſecurities of free - 
dom to conſiſt in the two principles of numbers and 
of time ; of numbers in reſpect of the electors; and 
of time in reſpect of the continuance of power in 
the hands of the elected; view not theſe principles 
ſuperficially; and beware how you depart from 
them in the ſmalleſt degree. Having for their 
| foundations the laws of nature, depend upon it you 
may confide in them with more ſafety, than in the 
inſtitutions of your anceſtors,” If electing our re- 
preſentatives be, as you truly call ir, © a common 
right,” is it not more conſonant with juſtice and 
prudence, to protect this common right in the poor, 
ſo that both he and the public ſhall benefit from his 
exerciſing it, than to rob him of it under any pre- 
text whatever. Then why not adopt the ballot ? 
It is neceſſary to the poor man's protection, it is 
neceffary to the protection of a majority of thoſe 
whom by your own plan you allow to vote. In a 
democracy, where an equality of property and 
power took place to a great degree, it might be 
| leſs neceſſary, but every man who contemplates 
the . ſtate of property in this country, and the he- 
reditary powers ſanctioned by our conſtitution, muſt 
admit of the neceſſity of a ballot on a * of 
juſtice. 
"Sa: E s 
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I know the general arguments againſt. it; but 
they are not ſolid. A fact which I received from 
the lips of Preſident Lawrence outweighs them all: :- 
—About fifty years ago attempts were made by 
the wealthy in Seuth Carolina, with all che arts of 
popularity, to corrupt the elections of the Aſſembly. 
An alarm was taken, and the ballot eſtabliſhed. 
From that moment to the period of the Revolution, 
the elections had remained pure and unſuſpected. 
And the caſe j is the ſtronger, as within that period 
two attempts were made to tamper with the electors, 
notwithſtanding the ballot. They both excited 
popular indignation, and ended in diſappointment 
and diſgrace. to their authors. Nor would the bal- 
lot prevent © the natural weight of property from 
preponderating in the degree it ought to do.“ 
As a general principle, and that is ſufficient, the poor. 
as naturally ſide with their landlord or rich neigh- 
bour, who. makes a laudable uſe of his wealth and 
deſerves efteem,. as the ſparks fly upwards. Can 
there be a ſtronger recommendation of any ſyſtem | 
of election than that it at once protects the poor, 
and promotes in the rich an inoffenſive and virtuous 
behaviour? Leave your elections open, and it can- 
not be doubted but that a general conſpiracy of the 
nobles and the more wealthy commoners will be 
formed to influence them. I will not ſay they 
would ſucceed, but when I ſee to what perfection a 


yew. of TP wy be brought, I ſhould 
| fear 
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car there was little probability of their failing. 
It might then be far more difficult than now to 
obtain the ballot: The fewer are the defects of 
your elective ſyſtem, if once corrupted, the greater 
mult be the difficulty of correcting it. Legiſlative 
corruption can only be removed when the people 
can he rouſed to call aloud for redreſs. The maſs 
of the people can never be tavght to diſcern the 
nicer ſhades, the ſubtleties and refinements of cor- 
ruption. If in the preſent ſtate of things, when all 
is rotten and ſtinking from the ſkin to the marrow, 
the people can be deluded by alarms at innovation, 
and ſhew but too much inſenſibility to the cauſe of 
reform, is it not to be expected that, after obtaining 
a reform called radical and complete by men re- 
nowned for wiſdom and virtue, it might be utterly 
impracticable to animate them to a demand of any 
thing farther? On this ground it ſeems expedient 
to demand a ballot in the firſt inſtance. | 


From the firſt dawnings of reform to this hour, 
J have invariably diſapproved of a ſtep-by-ſtep 
ſyſtem of reforming. From. the firſt it required 
but a moderate portion of penetration to perceive, 
that ſo faſt had the crown, the peerage, and the 
borough-mongers got the Houſe of Commons in 
their gripe, that nought but ſerious apprehenſions 
from the indignation of the people could poſſibly 
fer i it free, Every partial reform was as ſure to be 
reſiſted 
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reſiſted with their whole force as the moſt complete. 
But to propoſe partial reforms was to play into their 
hands. The moſt defeQive reform like the moſt per- 
fe&, muſt be the effect of fear.“ When, therefore, 
you are in a condition to obtain either, you may have 
your option. But inorder to put yourſelf into that 
condition, you muſt inſtruct and you muſt intereſt 
the prone to a degree ſufficiently extenſive. 


1 preſent plan approximates ſo nearly. to true 
Principles, that it will meet, I doubt not, with 
great praiſe ; but if it fail to call forth a popular 
energy equal to the object you have in view, I muſt 
enter a claim on behalf of the people, that the 
blame be nor laid at their door. If in this caſe you 
would move the maſs of mankind, away with all 
ſubtile reaſonings to ſhew- who ought and who 
ougght not to be politically free; or in other words, 
who ought and who ought not to be repreſented in 
_ a legiſlature, which is to have power over the lives, 
| liberties, and properties of all. You mult follow 
nature, in ſpeaking to all men the ſame language. 


* The fear ſpoken of, is the fear of being thought by the 
whole nation, to be the patron of corruption, or a ſupporter of 
the uſurpation of the Borough-morgers;—it is the fear of in- 
famy, which ought to Polen the breaſt of 8 man within the 
walls of Parliament, 


It extends the right of voting t to all houſeholders s ping 
taxes, and gives annual elections. 


1 
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It is ſentiment and not reaſoning on which you 


muſt depend. Your appeal muſt be to the com- 


mon ſenſe and to the heart of every human being. 
That faculty by which men are to apprehend that 
John ſhall elect, but Thomas ſhall not, is not 


common ſenſe. The multitude muſt be made to 


feel and to ſympathiſe. You muſt therefore adhere 
to nature, and touch thoſe ſprings of ſentiment 
which vibrate in every boſom. Nature knows no 


ſuch diſtinctions as rich and poor. 


Is it poſſible to peruſe the goſpel without being 
ſtruck with the tender regard there paid to the 
poor? Did not the Great Reformer, by ſelecting 
teachers for mankind out of this claſs, mean te 
impreſs upon our minds a piece of important in- 
ſtruction? Was it not amongſt the poor that he 
almoſt excluſively found the neceſſary virtue and 
freedom from prejudice for embracing his ſyſtem ? 


A ſyſtem which, to the proud was a ſtumbling- _ 


block, and to the learned fooliſhneſs.* Philoſo- 
phers had ſtudied man: Chriſt knew him. If the 
poor man, in the eye of his Creator, be as precious 


* Mr. Burke and Mr, Wyndham have always had too much 
dignity, learning, and philoſophy to reaſon on the ſubje& of 
repreſentation, but in paradoxes, myſteries, and ſublime nonſenſe, 
Contraſt either of thoſe gentlemen with Job Hardy, and you 
will have a perfect * of the Phariſce and the I 
of antiquity, 
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as the lord of wide poſſeſſions; if his nature, 155 


| feelings, his faculties, and his moral duties be the 


ſame as thoſe of the rich; why is he to be degraded 
below the level of humanity! God makes him a 
free agent: Shall his fellow take away his freedom? 
God intruſts him with intellectual powers for the 
higheſt of all purpoſes, the happineſs of a future 
ſtate : and ſhall the uſe of theſe powers, in ſecuring 
the greateſt temporal bleſſing, be denied him by 
his brother ? God requires at his hands the fulfil- 
ment of every duty belonging to a moral and ac- 
countable being: And ſhall a mortal, - frail as him- 
ſelf, tell him . is not fit to be truſted ? 


Has not the Deity, by. the diverſities and dif- 
ferent proportions of his gifts, abſolutely ordained | 
the inequality of poſſeſſions; and by an irrevocable 
law of nature appointed ſome to rule, ſome to 


obey ; ſome to think, and ſome to act; ſome to 
diſpenſe employments, and ſome to labour; while 


yet the eternal laws of juſtice and morality are to 
be obſerved ?—Shall man, then, imagine, that the 
ſyſtem of the Deity i is incomplete, and requires his 
aid? That it cannot be made the rule of practice, 
without his interference and amendment ? But 


what muſt we think of this interference, when 


it even profeſſes to violate that ſacred law of na- 
ture, /elf defence? In the hiſtory of human ſo- 
ciety, have you any inſtance of the poor, while 

unopprefſed 
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unoppreſſed or uninjured, ſyſtematically conſpiring 
to change conditions with the rich, or to defpoil 
them of their poſſeſſions? If the nature of man 
in any particular can be determined by the unifor- 
mity of his actions in all ages, the peaceable de- 
meanor of the poor, while unoppreſſed, is to be 
relied on as a Jaw of nature, Nay, they cannot be 
made to do otherwiſe, but by the extremes of in- 
juſtice and cruelty. And even when occaſionally 
rouſed to do themſelves right, by the arts and elo- 


quence of leaders, how feeble and ineffectual their f 
efforts! 


| The incapacity of the poor, as ſuch, from ſuc-. 
ceeding in any conſpiracy againſt the rich, is 
founded in nature, and may be ſafely truſted to. 
They can effect no change of ſyſtem, but by their 
collective force and by actual violence. It is 
therefore under deſpotic and unjuſt governments 
alone, that they are to be dreaded by the rich. 
Under ſuch a ſyſtem as you mean to eſtabliſh by 
the propoſed reform, the only ſtep that can create 
any danger from them, is to exclude them from the 
full benefits of the ſyſtem. But I am ready to con- 
cede, that our ſyſtem of government, ſo far per- 
fected as it would be under your plan, would free 
us from any danger on the part of the Poor. Be- 
fore they would be dangerous, their injuries muſt 
be much greater than under that ſyſtem. My ob- 


Joon | 
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jection is that you do not make them active friends. 
In neither caſe can they do you harm; but by em- 
bracing their rights on your plan, they may render 
you the moſt important ſervices. F am, indeed, 
perſuaded that on this very hinge may turn your 
whole chance of ſucceſs. F you do not take care to 
make the poor friends, prepare yourſelf for their 
being turned into, enemies. With Birmingham before 
your eyes, and aſſociations for defence of the cor- 
ruptions of government throughout the kingdom, 
can you doubt but that if all other contrivances 
fail, mobs may be excited to tear in pieces every 
reformer ; unleſs you have the wiſdom to eſtabliſh, 
by your juſtice and your ſacred regard to the po- 
litical rights of the lower claſſes, a * intereſt 
in their boſoms ? * | | 


You will verecive, Sir, that my convictions in 
favour of univerſal ſuffrage are in no degree 
weakened by the arguments you have offered - 
againſt it. All thoſe arguments indeed amount 
only to exceptions to the general principle ; but 


* 


v1 have juſt been well informed, that, ſome time ago, three 
coal-heavers were hired to attend one of the diviſions of the Cor- 
reſponding Society, in order to make a riot and produce violence. 
When the turbulence of their conduct betrayed their deſign, their 
attention was requeſted, and happily obtained, In a few mi- 
nutes they were ſo convinced of the propriety and excellence of 
the views of the Society, that from that inſtant. they became 

friends of freedom and reform, and remain ſo to this hour. 
exceptions 
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_ exceptions that are to exclude a large majority of 
the people from political liberty, are far too ex- 
ceptionable to be admitted. I am ſurpriſed that 
with this conſequence ſtaring you in the face, you: 
could poſſibly confide in your own reaſonings, how 
ſpecious ſoever. This is a ſacred queſtion, Sir; 
on which exceptions of any kind are to be enter- 
tained with extreme ſuſpicion. Sifted to the bot- 
tom, I believe they will all be found not only un- 
neceſſary, but highly pernicious; and without 
doubt invidious in the extreme. The revenue of- 
ficer, the domeſtic ſervant, and the day labourer, 
under protection of the ballot, will do more for 
the preſervation of the conſtitution: than all your 
perſons of ſuppoſed independence in their open 
elections. In a country like this, where the execu- 
tive eſtabliſhment is immenſe, where weighty pro- 
perties are numerous, and where connections of 
authority, intereſt and influence are infinite; per- 
vading ſociety in its minuteſt ramifications, very 
| few indeed will be truly independent votes without 
the friendly ſhield of the ballot. 


When the means of protection are ſo obvious, 
know of no right, or principle of reaſon, whereby . * 
the tenant ſhall be required to throw himſelf out of 
his farm, or the ſhopkeeper to forfeit the cuſtom of 
his wealthy neighbour, for merely doing his duty 
AF a citizen. It the utility of the ballot be doubt- 
ful, 
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ful, the true way of deciding the queſtion is by 
coupling i it with the plan of reform, and canvaſſing 
the nation at large to know whether it be, or be 
not, the wiſh of the people to have it. But to re- 
turn to your exceptions to the general principle of 
repreſentation. In reſpect to the innocent and de- 
ferving pauper, I confeſs that I do not ſee any 
defect in his title; and I believe that, as an elector 
under the ballot, (if he gave himſelf the trouble to 
attend) he muſt prove perfectly harmleſs. To 
violate a ſound principle by depriving him of his 
vote, would be to wound the cauſe of freedom 
more than he could wound it by any poſſible uſe he 
could make of his vote. It hurts me to notice 
thefe petty jealouſies. Lay but your foundations 
on the broad baſis of human nature, and what can 
you have to fear! It is by protected numbers that 
you muſt baffle corruption. Why, then, in the 
name of common ſenſe, would m_ make excep- 
tions or deny protection? 


But without adopting the principle of excluſion, 
it will of courſe take place in the caſe of the vaga- 
bond. Every elector ought to be the member of 
ſome one certain body of electors. Then parochial 
elections, to be made by the proper inhabitants of 
each pariſh, inrolled for that ſpecial purpoſe, would 
in their own nature exclude all vagabonds and 
itinerants. Although a man ought to have his 

3 85 right 
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right of ſuffrage, it follows not that he ſhould have 


a claim to introduce confuſion or inconſiſtency in 


the choice of legiſlators. Being once, whether 
houſeholder or otherwiſe, enrolled as an elector of 
the pariſh of A in the diviſion of B, of that elec- 
tive. body alone he ſhould remain a memher, until 
at his own expence and according to law, he ſhould 
quit that diviſion and become a member of ſome 
other. | | 


I have ſaid that legiſlative corruption can only 
be removed, when the people can be rouſed to call 
aloud for redreſs. You are equally ſenſible of this 
truth; but if you continue to adhere to the fatal 
error of excluſions, how can you poſſibly ſucceed ! 
A great national reform in favour of our common 
liberties muſt depend on common ſenſe, common 
| ſympathy, and a virtuous enthuſiaſm, The people 
muſt not only apprehend, but they muſt feel and 
glow. How will you limit your inſtruction to this 
or to that favoured claſs? And how will you 
confine to their boſoms all feeling and animation on 
the ſubject? As an orator, Sir, would you at- 
tempt to move an audience to deeds of exertion and 
courage for recovering a common right” eſſential 
to freedom, by propoſing it only to one half of 
them, and coupled with a condition that they ex- 
cluded the other * as s dangerous perſons ! No: 
no; no! | 
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In attempting to fave your country, Sir, copy 
the great Reformer who came to ſave a world. 


Let your benevolence embrace alike your whole 


ſpecies. Let your doctrines have the ſimplicity 


and the univerſality belonging to truths. They 


will then have its charms and make their way. 
Bur like the truths of the goſpel, they will firſt be 
adopted by the poor. The powerful and proud 
revolt at reforms intended to raiſe the poor man 
from degradation. In ſuch company, they diſdain 
even to he ſaved. When the ſuperſtition and idol- 
atry, the folly and iniquity which deluged the 
world were to be done away, and the greateſt of 
earthly reforms to be brought about in the teeth of 


_ prejudice, falſe learning, pride and power; amongſt 


what claſs of men were found that ſimplicity and 


independence of mind, that © freedom of choice 


© and competence of judgment, which alone 
could give ſucceſs to the meaſure? Were they 
not almoſt excluſively found amongſt the poor ? 
Human nature is not altered. Amongſt the poor 
were laid the firſt foundations of Chriſtianity : 
amongſt the poor muſt be laid the firſt foundations 
of a parliamentary reform.“ But why need this be 


Candour requires I ſhould acknowledge, that, upon en- 
quiry, I have reaſon to believe, the major part of the members 


of reforming ſocieties amongſt the poor are har, eholders. Byabe 


poor, | mean generally ſuch as ſubſiſt from week to week by per- 
ſonal induſtry and labour ; but ſometimes I mean, as the context 
will ſhew, thoſe below the degree of houſeholder, | 


| argued, 
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argued, when we have the example before our 
eyes? Where are there any beginnings of reform 
on a ſolid foundation, but amongſt the ſocieties 
formed from this claſs of men, and ſuch as adopt 
the principle which embraces their rights? Their 
doctrine has taken root, and is filently ſpreading. 
No one of the other ſyſtems, propoſed by the De- 
legates in 1780, by Mr. Pitt afterwards, or by any 
of the numerous writers on the ſubject, has made 
many converts, or maintained its ground againſt 
the negle& of the public, or the 0 and 
frownus of the — | 


The ſociety, Sir, of which you and I are mem- 
bers has not yet even eſtabliſhed its own creed. If 
we think to combat the mighty confederacy againſt 
us by plans of political expediency ; as well may 
we forbid the heavens to thunder, or the ſun and 
moon to purſue their courſes. We muſt ſettle our 
own faith on eternal principles of truth and natural 
right, before we can gain the well-diſpoſed, or 
bring ſinners to repentance. A faith reſting on the 
broken reed of expediency, is no faith. What is 
expedient to- day may not be fo to-morrow. The 
expediency of one man draws a line here; that of an- 
other a line there, To mere ſyſtems of expediency 
it is not in nature for the minds of the many to be 
uniformly or permanently attached. Why has the 


Deity ſo conflituted things, that there ſhould ne- 


ceſſari ly 
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ceſſarily exiſt r/# principles of truth and rights of 
nature; but that, when derangements have taken 
place, to them, and to them alone, ſhould be 
made the final appeal, for preſerving or reſtoring 
to man that free agency which is the proper ele- 
ment of a rational being. Give me, therefore, the 
unſophiſticated feelings and the common ſenſe of 
the ſhoemaker ohn Hardy, before all the meta- 
_ phyſical ſubtleties and the learned jargon of all'the 
.  Burkes and Hyndbams that ever exiſted !” 

It is now time we examined Mr, Young's mode 
of combating the doctrine of Perſonal Repreſenta- 
tion, or Univerſal Suffrage, The firſt bold ſtroke + 
is utterly to deny, that the Houſe of Commons 
either does, or ought to repreſent the Commons, 
te if by repreſentation is meant choice.” If this be 
granted, then it is ridiculous to diſtinguiſh between 
univerſal and partial ſuffrage : at one ſtroke, the 
whole is ſwept away. The members of that Houſe, 

"fays he, „may be accurately deſcribed, without 
« uling the Wo d, or referring to the idea of repre- 
ce ſentation, To call them the repreſentatives of 
te the people is a very inaccurate mode of expreſ- 
e ſion.” This is plain Engliſh, and cannot be 
miſunderſtood. £þ 1 | 


Now mark the inconſiſtency of this gentleman. 
While the people are uppermoſt in his mind, the 
word repreſentation is inaccurate and uſeleſs ; and 

. 


Ll 
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the very idea is to be diſcarded. But turn over 
only a few pages, and there you find both the word 
and the idea reſtored; for the purpoſe of expreſſing 
that to which they never can be accurately applied. 
e The principle of our conſtitution,” ſays he, © is 
« the repreſentation of property. ” 1 106. ) 


+ This aſſertion. is not quite ſo barefaced as the 
former ; becauſe it has great weight of prejudice in 
its favour, and even ſome authority; but authority 
againſt truth will not avail. Lord Abingdon quotes 
Lord Camden as ſaying, © That there was not a 
ce blade of graſs in all England that was not repre- 
© ſented,”* But the word gro/5 is here a figura- 
tive expreſſion, ſignifying TE , owners of the 
graſs. And ſo muſt be the word property, when= 
ever connected with the idea of repreſentation 

otherwiſe it would be talking rank nonſenſe. The 
noble peer whom I have quoted, after arguing, to 
my apprehenſion, very incomprehenſibly on the 
ſubject, is driven, by the nature of his premiſes, | 


* Thoughts on the Letter of E. Burke, 5. to the Sheriff of 
Brijtal, 6th Edit. Introd. Ixxv. | 
What might have been the original ſentiments of Locd — 
on the ſubject I know not; but I have living teſtimony to ſhew, 
that his Lordſhip honoured an eſſay on the ſubject of a parlia- 
mentary reform founded on principles of perſonal repreſentation, 
publiſhed in 1780, with much approbation of the moſt unequi- 
vocal nattire, as he had no acquaintance with the author, but 
expreſſed it to a friend of his own, with whom the author after- 
wards became acquainted, 
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„ lexxii INTRODUCTION. 
to this concluſion. . « In the reign of Villiam the 
« Norman, all the lands of the kingdom, which 
« vas the only property, there being then no com- 
r merce, were in the poſſeſſion of ſeven hundred 
'« people only; and THEREFORE, they, in their 
ec collective capacity, not only compoſed 2he whole 
W legiſlature, but engreſſed the whole civil authority 
« of the kingdom into their hands.” Thus it 
ſeems that his Lordſhip firſt ſtruck on the rock of 
nonſenſe, and Was finally wrecked on that of deſ- 
Leng 

If 72-4 then, be a legitimate iſſue of what theſe 
authors call a repreſentation of property, God for- 
bid that ſuch a doctrine ſhould ever again take root 


in England But what they cal] a repreſentation 


of property, is in truth no ſuch thing; but a par- 
tial repreſentation of thoſe who 8 5 that parti- 
cular property, to the occupancy of which the pre- 


' ſent 1 iniquitous and abſurd regulations attach a right 
of voting; and conſequently it ends in that in 


which all human repreſentation muſt end—per/onal 
repreſentation, — but then it is of a few only ; and 


the final reſult of the myſtery of iniquiry—of the 
hocus- -pocus of national election is that after the 


* Ye The People s "SDS &e. p. 6 and 7. for 5 n 


: and fatal conſequences of making properly the foundation of re- 
preſentation. See alſo Holcroft' s Narrative, p. 40, where Lord 
Abingdon's e in favour of the doctrine is well e 


for. 


Houſe : 
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Houſe of Commons, by a groſs As. is ſuppoſed 
to be choſen by the millions, a decided majority of 
its members is nominated and appointed by one hun- 
dred and fifty-four men ;* who conſequently are in 
effect, according to Mr. Young, the joinT SOvE- 
REIGNS of the country; for, ſays he, © Examine 
ee the Houſe of Commons in whatever light you 
ee will, and it will be found to poſſeſs, in the power 
of the purſe, ſo enormous an authority, that the 
« other branches of the legiſlature: are * | 


at its mercy.” 2 ee 


It was 3 this Anas and deflrotion _ 
power of the HUNDRED: AND FIFTY-FOUR, that the 
doctrine of univerſal ſuffrage was firſt brought into 
the field; and it is in ſupport of the impudent 
uſurpation of thoſe men, that Mr. Young now 
combats the doctrine, and attacks its friends with 
all the bitterneſs of invective. In general, the in- 
vective is ſo groſs, and the inconſiſtency fo glaring, . 
that ſtrong muſt be the previous prejudices in the 
minds of his readers, for them not io revolt at his 

aſſertions, and diſagree in his concluſions: but, by 

the aid of ſatyric powers, and a glow of eloquence, 

he ſometimes gives his animated declamation a 
ſemblance of argument; and perhaps in no in- 
ſtances more, than where he touches on perſonal re- 
3: a offered to be proved at the Bar of the Houſe of. Com- 


mons on the 6th of May, 1793, by certain Petitioners, of whom 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. © Sd 


f2 „ preſentation, 
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preſentation. But a little ſober attention and cool 
reaſoning will I truſt ſhew, that all the evils and hor- 
rors in France, which Mr. Yowng has ſo confidently 
imputed to perſonal repreſentation, might with juſt 
as much propriety have been imputed to man's 
walking on two legs; or being without wings. 
The cauſe and the effect do not agree. Let us 
examine his moſt e caſes. 


"Aﬀer a few introductory pages, his diſcourſe 
begins with a picture of the French government 
towards the cloſe of the year 1792 ; repreſenting 
it as divided between the Jacobin clubs, the coun- 
cils of the commons, the nominal convention, and 
the Paris mob; and producing documents in proof 
of the fact. He then proceeds; © The com- 
ee miſſioners of the ſections at Paris, at the bar of 
„the Convention, bully it in theſe terms: © The 
time preſſes—the ſtorm forms itſelf. — Thus 
* overturning the government that had been 
« formed on the rights of man, which, inſtead of 
. yielding peace and tranquillity, produced ſtorms 
« only, the eternal products of ſuch revolutions;“ 
e and the blood that had been fo laviſhly ſpilled 
*« for the public repoſe, afforded fo little, that the 
e miniſter Rolland, writing to the Commons of 
& Paris, ſays, I hear of nothing but conſpiracies, 

A ſingular declaration, from one who muſt recolleR the 


American Revolution, which, amongſt themſelves, was not at- 
tended with a —_ ſtorm of any kind, | 
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ee and rn of murder and. afſaſſination. T he 
ce wicked preached yeſterday, at the ſame moment, in 
&« different parts of Paris, pillage and aſſaſſination. 


cc 


3 


And being ordered by the Convention to report 


the ſtate of Paris, his expreſſion is, the admi- 


c niftrative Bodies, without powers; the commons 


ce deſpotic; the people deceived ;—ſuch is Paris ! 


ce 


cc 


cc- 


cc 


cc 
cc 
ce 


cc 


But deceived and ignorant as they were, they _ 
thought their /jghts ſufficient to inſtruct the no- 

minal legiſlature; as Marat and his gang were 
daily declaring, that cutting off heads was the 


genuine employment of a people, and denouncing 
cc 


ſo many members of the Convention in the Ja- 
cobin clubs, it was debated in the Convention, 
whether a guard ought not to be drawn from all 
the eighty- three departments. On this project, 
the commiſſioners of the forty-eight ſections of 


“ Paris thus ſpeak (Oct. 19) to the Convention:“ 
e Proxies of the Sovereign! you ſee before 750 


cc 


ce 


cc 


cc 


cc 


the deputies of the ſections of Paris, They 
come to make you underſtand eternal truths. 


No words—but things! It is propoſed to place 


cc 


you on a level with tyrants—to ſurround you 
with a diſtinct guard. The ſections of Paris, 
weighing the principles on which the ſovereignty 


of the people reſides, declare to you that this 


project is odious and dangerous. We will attack 
in front ſuch a principle. What audaciouſneſs, 
to 9 that the people will conſent to ſuch 

1 « adecree! 
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te a decree! What! they propoſe to you conſti- 
© tutional decrees, before the exiſtence of the con- 
* ftitution.! Wait till the law exiſts, and the 
te people have ſanctioned it. Paris has made the 
© revolution. Paris has given liberty to the reſt _ 
© of France,* Paris knows how to maintain it.” 


* « In regard to the future conſequences of this ſingular re- 
« volution; as an example to other nations, there can be no 
doubt but zhe ſpirit which has produced it will, ſooner or later, 
<« ſpread throughout Europe, according to the different degrees 
« of {lamination amongſt the common people; and it will prove 
either miſchievous or beneficial, in proportion to the previous 
* ſteps taken by governments.” Young's Travels, p. 548. 

——< if a ſtarving populace were not in queſtion, no one 
«© would dream of moving. This confirms what 1 have often 
* heard remarked, that the defcit would not have produced the 
revolution but in concurrence with the price of bread. Does 
7e not this ſhew the infinite conſequence of great cities to the liberty of 
« mankind? Without Paris, I queſtion whether the preſent Re- 
& wolution,, which is faſt working in France, could poſſibly have 
ec had an origin. It is not in the villages of Syria or Diarbekir 
** that the Grand Seigneur meets with a murmur againft his 
will; it is at Conſtantinople that he is obliged to manage and 
15 mix caution even with deſpotiſm. Young's Travels, p. 137. | 

10 Companies at a coffee-houſe at Moulins, numerous enough 
* to fill twenty tables, and curioſity not active enough to com- 
«© mand one paper. What impudence and folly !—Folly in the 
5 cuſtomers of ſuch a houſe not to inſiſt on half a dozen papers, 
and all the journals of the Aſſembly ; and impudence of the 
«© woman not to provide them! Could ſuch a people as this 
e ever have made a revolution, or become free? Never, in a 
e thouſand centuries : The enlightened mob of Paris, amidft hun- 
* dreds of papers and publications, have done the æubole.“ 
Young's Travels, p. 157. 15 3 

| os Here 
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Here Paris expreſsly declares to the Conven- 
© tion, that their decrees were waſte paper, till 
the people ſanction them: ſuch is perſonal repre- 
« ſentation; an aſſembly ſo elected, and the people 
ee no ſooner poſſeſs ſuch repreſentatives, than, in- 
© toxicated with power, they declare their deputies 
« things of ſtraw,” and their decrees null, till ſanc- 


3 tioned by the people themſelves! b Wig 10.) x 


That Mr. Yu cung has here deſcribed an anarchy, 
I grant; for in this portrait there is no feature of a 

government either well underſtood, ſupported, or 

obeyed. Neither is there either evidence or pre- 
tence—his own excepted—that the doctrine of per- 
ſonal repreſentation was the cauſe of this anarchy. 
As well might Mr. Byron have attributed to the 
principle of perſonal repreſentation the general 
mutiny, the various Factions, and the conſequent 


anarchy amongſt the crew of the Centurion after their 


ſhipwreck on the coaſt of Chili. Amongſt people 
entertaining a ſtrong ſenſe either of natural or po- 
litical liberty, the wreck either of a ſhip or of a 
ſtate, diſſolving former government, is but too 
likely to produce diviſions, jealouſies, and a ſtrug- 
gle for power, whether a ſyſtem of repreſentation 
Vas ever heard of amongſt them or not. | 


Anarchy on ſuch an occaſion can only be pre- 
vented by the operation of ſome powerful cauſe or 
8 EE 2D cauſes, g 
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cauſes, winning the conſents, or over- ruling the 
oppoſition of men to an early adoption and firm 
eſtabliſhmeat of a new rule of government. Thoſe 
cauſes may either be found in the baſeneſs of the 
people, or in their high-mindedneſs ; in their ig- 
norance of the ſcience of civil government, parti- 
cularly of the principle of repreſentation, or in their 
ſuperior knowledge of that ſcience and that prin- 


ciple: nor muſt we lay out of the account the li- 
centiouſneſs or the ſobriety of their morals, And 
in proportion as the people are ill informed and li- 


centious in their morals, or the contrary, have am- 
bitious and unprincipled demagogues the opportu- 
nity of deceiving and enſlaving them, or enlightened 
patriots the means of eſtabliſhing their freedom on a 
rock. ” 


What have the ignorant and baſe Ahatics ever 


obtained from a revolution, but a change of ty- 


rants! Anarchy amongſt them was prevented by 


deſpotiſm. Amongſt the Romans, anarchy and 
civil war preceded their revolution; which, in 
conſequence of their ignorance of civil govern- 


ment, (for to them the true nature of legiſlative re- 


Preęſentation was unknown, ) enabled the crafty 


Auguſtus to lay the foundations of that imperial deſ- 
potiſm which has proved ſo deſtructive and ſo 


laſting a ſcourge to Eurqpe; and under the dregs of 


which the nations yet groan. The three eagles 


which tore out the bowels of devoted Poland, and 


which 
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which nil lead the three moſt potent armies of deſ- 
potiſm, are all the progeny of the APO . of 
antient Rome. 


By a comparative ignorance amongſt the Engliſh, 
was Cromwell enabled to end a revolution, by 
ſeizing to himſelf the ſovereign power; but yet he 

| ſtood ſo far in awe of their comparative knowledge, 

that he did not annihilate the form of parliament; 

and in the end he left the foundations of liberty 
much as he found them, By their improved expe- 
rience and knowledge in 1688, they profited con- 

Gderably by the revolution of that period: but ſtill 

fell far ſhort of political ſecurity ; as the triennial 
and ſeptennial acts, rotten-borough repreſentation, 

a ruinous debt, and ſome et cetera HIV too — 

demonſtrate. 


The caſe of America is all that I ſhall add. It is in 
point to ſhew that perſonal repreſentation, fo far from 
being a natural cauſe of anarchy, is, when rightly 
underſtood, the moſt complete ſpecific againſt that 
popular phrenſy. Although ſuffrage ir. America 
is only univerſal in one or two ftates, yet, that po- 
litical liberty is intended and underſtood to be uni- 

verſal,* no man would think of denying; and in 
the ſtate of New. York, where 1 believe the right of 


17 With the exceptiononly as to the black ſlavesin a few of the 
- — States. | 
HED 1 \ ſuffrage 
44 
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ſuffrage i IS as much limited by a qualification as any 
where, I have the higheſt authority in this country 
for ſtating, that ſuch qualification does not exclude 
more than one man in two hundred.“ From theſe 
facts, as repreſentation underwent but little varia- 
tion in conſequence of the American Revolution, 
it muſt appear that if a principle of perſonal repre- 
ſentation had a natural tendency to produce anarchy, 
nere more than any where it might have been ex- 
e 


Now, what was the fact? It was Abe Their 


invariable experience of the wiſdom and efficacy, 


the peace and ſecurity of governments founded on 
perſonal repreſentation, would not ſuffer them, on 


the diſſolution of thoſe governments by the war and 


the declaration of independence, to truſt, even in 
the moments of revolution, to any other ſpecies of 


_ * How ſtriking the contraſt between New York and Great Bri- 


"Rab {—< Your Petitioners complain, that the Elective Franchiſe 


is ſo partially and unequally diſtributed, and in ſo many places 
* committed to bodies of men of ſuch very limited numbers, that 
the majority of your honourable Houſe is elected by leſs than 
*« fifteen thouſandeleRors, which, even if the male adults in the 


© kingdom be eſtimated at ſo low a number as three millions, is 


* not more than the 7ů hundredth part of the people to ye repre- 
* ſented.” — Petition of 6th May, 1793. | 
But when theſe zeminal electors are condenſed? into the mere in- 


ſtruments of the onz HUN DPRED AND FIFTY-FOUR, it will be 


ſound that thoſe who make a majority of the Houſe are placed | 
there at the will of very nearly oze in ten thouſand, 


l oY govern- 
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government whatever, All their temporary - ex- 
pedients were on this ſole principle. They did 

not in a ſingle inſtance deviate into any other. 
Committees were every where the repreſentatve 
Bodies which tranſacted all buſineſs. So that 
when they were without a government, inſtead 
of being torn by factions and anarchy, they mani- 
feſted only union and energy. Like naked Eve 
« when unadorned, adorned the moſt” the Ame- 
ricans, when ſtripped of the political garb of civil 
rule, appeared with the greater luſtre, enrobed in 
political wiſdom and virtue. Or we may aſcribe 
to the principle of perſonal repreſentation, which 
may be called he political law of nature, in the 
minds of the Americans, that which Paul fo beauti- 
fully aſcribes to the moral law of nature, in the 
minds of good men not having the advantage of 
revelation; and ſay that, wanting a conſtitutional 
law, they were a law to themſelves, After what 
has been ſaid, it may be ſuperfluous to add, that 
during the whole progreſs of that revolution, not a 
ſingle drop of American blood was ſhed * Ame- 
rican hands. 70 


Now, had the ſituation of France been ſimilar to 
that of America, there can be no doubt but that the 
principle of perſonal repreſentation would there alſo 
have had ſimilar effects; and proved a cauſe all- 


powerful to have won the conſents, and over-ruled 
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the oppoſition of men, to an early and peaceable 
adoption, and firm eſtabliſhment, of a new rule of 
government, when ſhe was determined to throw off 
that which had been tried. But in almoſt every 
particular were the caſes of America and France 
diſſimilar; and in many inſtances the reverſe. 
Their only agreement was in that love of liberty 
which is common to the whole human ſpecies ;* 
while in the habits, the experience, and the know- 
ledge neceffary to its attainment or preſervation; 
they were extremely wide aſunder. With this na- 
tural deſire of liberty, this ſingle advantage to- 
wards the prevention of anarchy and the ſpeedily 
ſettling under a new rule of government, France 
had ſo many diſadvantages to contend with, and ſo 
many difficulties to overcome, that how ſhe ſur- 
vived the conflict of her own inteſtine diviſions is 
matter of aſtoniſhment, And when we find that 
that grand paſſion, a love of freedom, has not only 
borne her through that ftruggle to her preſent 
See Mr. I. aung s compariſon, between the caſes of Anerita 
and France; Travels, p. 551 and 355; which end with theſe 
words, Such remarks, however, ought always to be accom- 
* panied with an admiſſion, that the Britiſh government has 
been experimented. —With what reſult ?—=Let a debt of 240 
“ millions,” [now abeve 300] let ſeven waks let Bengal 
tand Gibraliar—let thirty millions ſterling of national burthens, 
er taxes, rates, tythes, and monopolies—let theſe anſwer.” 


N. B. The whole rental of Great Britain bas never been eſti- 
aten at much more than Favey millions "__ annum. ä 


compa- 
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comparatively ſettled ſtate ; but has, at the fame _ 
time, like the exploſion of a mine, fmitten and diſ- 
perſed her potent enemies in all directions, we can 
only exclaim—Great are thy energies, O liberty! 


In aſſigning the cauſes of Parifian anarchy at the 
cloſe of the year 1792, to overlook the extinction 
at one ftroke, of perhaps the moſt numerous and 
wealthy popiſh prieſthood in Europe ;—to overlook 
the abolition of nobility, where recently two or three 
hundred thouſand nobleſſe® had been in the habit of 
tyrannizing over a deſpiſed people;—to overlook the 
numerous partizans of monarchy, where monarchy 
had ſo lately been idolized;—to overlook all the ſeeds 
of confuſion from the retainers, dependants and ex- 
pectants of the yet unaboliſhed court ;—to overlook 
the hoſtility of aboliſhed judicatures, where a nu- 
merous herd of ſagacious blood-ſuckers had been 
accuſtomed to fatten by the open ſale of juſtice ;— 
to overlook the animoſities engendered by the 
ſlaughter on the 10th of Auguſt, and the maſſacres _ 
of September; to overlook the money of Egalite 
ſo publicly employed to create a diſtin faction; — 
to oyerlook alſo the money and 1 the intrigues, the 

agents 


* Although Paris was the ſcene of the anarchy, the an were 
238 extended as the defects in the former government. 
14 And the- majority obtained by the menaces of the adafing | 
Paid by Egaluc. p. 97. 


Turin, 
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agents and incendiaries of half a dozen 8 


courts: to overlook the infinite ſuſpicions and jea- 
louſies ariſing from ſo many powerful cauſes, and 
driving the heated minds of the people almoſt to 
madneſs ;—to overlook the perſonal ambition of a 
vaſt body of new men, diſtinguiſhed for talents and 


learning, indignantly riſing from a hated ſervitude 
to rule an empire, and contending for ſuperiority ; 


—to 


Turin, Sept. 25th, 1789.—* I was in time for the table d'hdte, 
at which were ſeveral French refugees, whoſe accounts of affairs 
in France are dreadful. Theſe were driven from their chateaus, 


| ſome of them in flames; it gave me an opportunity of inquiring 


by whom ſuch enormities were committed ; by the peaſants, or 
wandering brigands? they ſaid, by peaſants, undoubtedly ; but 


that he great and indiſputable origin of moſt of thoſe villanies, was 


the ſettled plan and conduct of ſome leaders in the National! 
Aſſembly, in union with, and by the money of ane other per- 
fon of great rank, who would deſerve the eternal execrations and 
reproaches of all true Frenchmen and every honeſt man: that 
when the Aſſembly had rejected the propoſal of the Count de 
Mirabeau, to addreſs the King to eſtabliſh the milice bourgeoiſe; 


couriers were ſoon after ſent to all quarters of the kingdom, to 


give an univerſal alarm of great troops of 5rigands being on the 


actual march, plundering and burning every where, at the inſti- 


gation of ariſtocrats, and calling on the people to arm immedi- 
ately in their defence; that by intelligence afterwards received 


from different parts of the kingdom, it was found, that theſe 


couriers muſt have been diſpatched from Paris at the ſame time; 
and afterwards at Paris this fact was confirmed io me. Forged 
orders of the King in Council were likewiſe ſent, directing ths 


people to burn the chateaus of the ariſtocratical party; and thus, 


as it were by magic, all France was armed at the ſame moment, 
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— to overlook the unſettled and uninſtructed ſtate 
of the public mind, on the true principles and na- 
ture of political liberty, overpowered perhaps by 
a flood of light poured upon it too copiouſly and 
too rapidly; — to overlook the looſe morals and li- 
centiouſneſs in the populace of a vaſt city, become 
the ſink of every vice, which centuries of wan 
tuouſneſs nouriſhed by deſpotiſm could produce — 
to overlook the inward ferocity of a people, amongſt 
whom the deteſtable executions of the old govern- 
ment had been an ordinary ſpectacle of polite cir- 
des;® —and finally to overlook all the bitter per- 
e ſonal 


and the peaſants inſtigated to commit the enormities which have 
fince diſgraced the kingdom.” Young's Travels, p. 194. 

The author ſomewhere notices another ad, explanatory of 
the arts of Egalite, for keeping alive the diſturbances” in Paris. 
It was to furniſh the ſhops with great ſtore of ſquibs and crackers, 
and enabling them to ſell them to the populace very far below 
the prime coſt, —But now, forſooth, nothing but the principle. 
of perſonal repreſentation, or political liberty, extending the mo- 
tives and intereſts of tranquillity to every boſom, is to be ſuppoſed 
capable of producing anarchy and miſchief ! Wonderful are 
thy powers, O Logic! Mr. Young forgets to prove, that perſonal 
repreſentation produced thoſe riots in 1780, by which Londin was 

ſo near being deſtroyed. He forgets alſo to ſhew us, that the 
burnings and plunderings at Birmingham in 1791, proceeded 
from the ſame cauſe; or that the mob was nn hh IJ 
principles, See Appendix, No. II. 


An uſual prelude to an execution, was putting a criminal to 


the 8 His hands bong tied together behind his body, a 
x — perpendiculat 


mi _INTRODUCTION. 
ſonal revenges which muſt have been the fruitful 
conſequences of the late wrongs and inſulting op- 
preflions;—to overlook, I ſay, all theſe and other 
cauſes of the anarchy complained of, and to lay the 
whole blame on the adoption of the principle of 
perſonal repreſentation, or in other words, the prin- 
ciple of political liberty, is perhaps the boldeſt and 
moſt unbluſhing attempt in the cauſe of deluſion, 
that any man was ever hardy enough to e in . 
face of a public. | 


But 


perpendicular rope coming from a pulley above was tied to his 
wriſts. By this rope he was drawn up to a conſiderable height, 
the whole weight of his body borne by the joints of his arms in 
their weakeſt poſition. The rope was then ſuddenly looſened, to 
give the man the moſt rapid deſcent, but ere he reached the ground] 
ſtopped with a jerk, ſo that the whole weight of the body de- 
ſcending with velocity and falling on the ſhoulder joints, his 
arms were inſtantly wrenched out of the ſockets, and twiſted over 
his head. Thus far, the proceſs had no ather object but to make 
the criminal eat truth, Execution was as follows. The ſufferer 
was extended on a wooden croſs laid horizontally on a ſtage, in 
front of a ſemi-amphitheatre of benches, filled with what in pe- 
liſhed ſocieties is called the ben company; where the fair ſex. of all 
ages made a conſpicuous part. The ſuffering wretch being bound 
on the croſs with cords, the executioner, conſcious of the eyes 
that were upon his every attitude, gracefully waved aloft his hor- 
rid weapon, a heavy flatted bar of iron reſembling a ſword. In 
its deſcent it maſhed a leg or an arm. Then with due delibera- 
tion, and regarding more the eyes of the ſpectators than the cries 
ol his fellow - creature on the croſs, he proceeded regularly to walk 
bound the howling, tin agonizing object of de eſpotic juſtice, 

1 . 
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But according to Mr. Young, no argument in fa- 

vour of perſonal repreſentation drawn from America 

will hold, becauſe ſhe has not yet © a numerous 

* and indigent poor, and, ſhe is therefore e 
* from the great difficulty of all government.“ 

And he proceeds a few lines lower to add,— % To 


breaking each arm and each leg in two places. With the ſhoulder 
joints thus diſlocated, and with his mangled limbs thus broken 
in eight places, the quivering ſufferer was then laid upon an ho- 
rizontal wheel at the corner of the ſtage, his broken legs and 
arms dangling between the ſpokes ; and by de/potic mercy there 
left to expire by the ſlow torments of ſo many cruelties, thirſt, and 
fever. | 


If ſuch diabolical exhibitions had given a nes of infer- 
nofifin to the public mind, how can we be ſurprized, that men 
educated in ſuch a ſchool ſhould not be backward in ſhedding 

blood? How can we even ſay, that thoſe who had authorized 
and ſupported'ſuch helliſh modes of governing, met not a juſt 
_ retribution when their o blood was ſhed ?—And how can we 
_ ſufficiently execrate de/potic power, which neceſſarily converts 
man into every thing that is brutal and beſtial! What was it 


but a taſte for letters, the uſe of the preſs, and ſome glimmering 


of chriſtianity, counteracting this natural tendency of govern- 
ment, that made Frenchmen what they were, in reſpect of know- 
ledge, p liteneſs and general humanity, | 1 


Thus it may be ſaid, perhaps with truth, that the fall of 
the king, court, lords, nobles, army, church, and parliaments, is 
owing to a want of intelligence being quickly cireulated, con- 
ſequently is owing to the very effects of that thraldsm in avbich 
they held the. people: it is therefore A RETRIBUTION RATHER 
THAN A PUNISMENT.” Young's Travels, p- 147. 
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xcyvii INTRODUCTION, 
ee ſuppoſe that the mos will poſſeſs the fovercigri 
*« .authority in act as well as in right, AND RE. 
„ MAIN HUNGRY, is a farce.” The author 
had juſt quoted an able American writer who ſays, | 
« The truth is, that in our governments the ſu- 
e preme, abſolute, and uncontrouled power re- 
< mains in the PEOPLE ; as our conſtitutions are ſu- 
perior to our legiſlature, ſo the people are ſu- 
perior to the conſtitutions. Indeed the ſuperio- 
rity in this laſt inftance is much greater ; for the 
« people poſſeſs, over our conſtitutions, controul 
e in act, as well as in right.” Now if the con- 
troul of the people was not in a, but merely in 
right, there would be no more efficacy in a people 
than a parchment; and if the people did not, by be 
fullneſs and freedom of their ſuffrages, and their an- 
nual elections, effectually controul and overawe their 
legiſlatures; thoſe legiſlatures would ſoon degene- | 
rate into the ſame corrupt inſtruments of faction or 
deſpotiſm as the legiſlatures of other countries have 
done. | 


According to the ſpirit in which The Example of 
France a Warning to Britain is written, it was ne- 
ceſſary that what Dr. iljon called the people, Mr. 
Young ſhould call the mob. Now, whatever may 
have been the experience of nations, Prior to the 
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_ preſent age, reſpecting a © numerous and indigent 

« poor,” that calamitous effect of miſgovernment, 
is moſt likely to be prevented by ſuch conſtitutions 
as thoſe of the ſeveral American States; in which 
| the law of primogeniture is unknown, and in which 
alſo the people are almoſt univerſally repreſented. 
know that Smith has, with much ability, ſhewn how 
the progreſſive operation of what is called improve- 
ment, tends to produce in the end © a numerous 
and indigent poor; but ſuch a circumſtance being 
doubtleſs a diſeaſe in the body politic, to know the 
cauſes ſhould enable wiſe legiſlatures to prevent the 
effect; and it ſhould ſeem that legiſlative wiſdom 
might prevent ſuch a diſeaſe, ar leaſt until every 
habirable region of this globe ſhould be ftocked 

with inhabitants equal to its means of ſupport; a 
period apparently at the diſtance of many centuries, 
And ſhould ſuch a period ever arrive, it may reaſon- 
ably be hoped, that the benevolent Creator of man 
will ſtretch out his almighty arm to avert a calamity 
ſodreadful, as that of a population too great for ſub- 
ſiſtence on the earth. And this conſideration may 
add ſome ſtrength to prophecy, which intimates that 
time ſhall have an end; meaning that that portion of 
eternity which commenced, and ſhall end, with the 
arrangements made for the accommodation of man 
on earth, is to be een by ſome great * 
in nature. 8 5 


| 
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But to keep a little nearer home, we may fay, 
that ſyſtems of government which ſhall not in future 
prevent the maſs of a people from being driven by. 
HUNGER to aQts of -outrage, will not deſerve the 
name of government; and that no other ſyſtem can 
be ſo effectual to that end, as that in which a whole 
people enjoy political liberty, ſecured to them by 
perſonal repreſentation, is a concluſion fo obvious, a 
dictate of common ſenſe ſo powerful, that muddy 
indeed muſt be the underſtanding in which a doubt 
can be entertained on the ſubject. He who denies 
it muſt deny rationality to belong to man, and level 
the human ſpecies with the irrational orders of ex- 
iſtence, Real HuxOER is ſo dreadful an evil, and 
when not a conſequence of crimes, ſo complete a 
juſtification for ſeizing by force the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, that it is aſtoniſhing how any man can con- 
tend for the power of a ſtate being ſo placed, and 
ſo fortified, that it ſhall be poſſible for rulers and 
others to feaſt, while a great proportion of the peo- 
ple ſhall be compelled to bear an evil ſo inſupport- 
able. Can there be a ſtronger argument in favour 
of giving political liberty to all, than that their 
rulers never could bring upon them ſuch a cala- 
mity? e 


\ 


The nations where many are hungry, while many 
others are rioting in exceſs, will do well to reviſe 
| their 
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their ſy tems; and to apply ſuitable remedies to 
their diſorder. At the ſame time that the extremes 
of wealth and indigence are a great evil, none but 
the inſane will think of correcting it, by an ab- 
ſolute . and forced equality ; ; @ condition utterly 
impoſſible to be maintained, except amongſt 
ſavage tribes thinly (catered 1 in woods and wilders 

| neflcs, | | 
France, by the operation of 2 ſtrong neceſſity, 
has been compelled to apply, perhaps much farther 
than free inclination led her, a corrective to extreme 
inequality ; but ſo far as we have grounds for 
judging, ſhe will not, when her Revolution is com- 
pleted and Peace reſtored to her, be likely to go 
any farther towards preventing an excels of in- 
equality, than effectually to do away the principle 
of primogeniture, and to leave property as free as 
WATER; Water accumulates wherever receptacles 
detain the deſcending rains ; it frequently overflows, 
and cauſes great but temporary inequalities ; but 
by the operation of neceſſary cauſes, it conſtantly 
tends to its more regular diviſions of ſeas, lakes 
and rivers; no leſs than to rivulets, brooks, rills 
and dews; and by its natural circulation, through- 
out the regions of earth, ſea and air, it refreſhes 
and preſerves all nature in health and beauty. Si- 
milar are the proper effects, in political ſociety, 
Fn | when 
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when pROPERTY is left to take its uncontrovled 
circulation. Although there muſt be a natural 
tendency towards equality, that tendency muſt ever 
be counteracted by other more powerful cauſes ; 
and the utmoſt degree of equality attainable, will 
ſtill leave to nations happily ſituated, happily go- 
verned, and rich by nature, inexhauſtible oceans of 
wealth; while amongſt individuals of the ſame na- 
ture, we ſhall always ſee as much inequality as the 
bappineſs of the whole can require. 4 


Mr. Young very wiſely pronounees that the ex- 
periment on the American ſyſtem of perſonal repre- 
. fentation cannot be decided until © ſhe has a nu. 
ee merous and indigent poor,” which, if the fore- 
going reaſoning has any weight, is likely to be de- 
ferred till She end of time. But ſeeing, what that 
ſyſtem of perſonal repreſentation actually produced 
during the very convulſions of a revolution, and 
what complete freedom has ſince been enjoyed un- 
der it for nearly twenty years, he might in his can- 
dour have allowed it ſome ſmall ſhare of credit; had 
not the utter ſubverſion of political liberty been the 
object of his writing. Of his candour we have 
alſo remarkable ſpecimens in the terms in which he _ 
ſpeaks of the French experiment on perſonal re- 
preſentation; an experiment which it furely would 
be ridiculous to ſay is yet decided, or can be de- 
cided, until the convulſions which have ſubſiſted 
3, from 
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from the commencement of the Revolution, ſhall 
terminate is a ſettled government of ſome kind or 
other. —< If perſonal repreſentation,” ſays he, 
« has, in the ſhort period of four years, given the 
government of France into the hands of the mob 
« — with two legiſlative bodies in ſucceſſion moſt 
© completely devoid of property; and if the con- 
ce ſequence” has been the deſtruction of property, 
ce and the delivery of its poſſeſſors to be butchered 
ce or baniſhed, we are ſurely juſtified in aſſerting, 
e that THE EXPERIMENT OF PERSONAL REPRESEN= 
© TATION HAS BEEN MADE AND TOTALLY FAIL= 
©. BD.” p. 61. 1 


Again: — To anſwer that this anarchy may 
e ſublide, and produce a good government at 
e laſt, is ſo completely beſide the queſtion, reaſon- 
ec ing on facts, that I am aſtoniſhed to hear it ſo 
© often recurred to; THE EXPERIMENT OF THE 
* NEW GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE WAS con- 
«© PLETE—IT WAS PUNISHED—DECREED AND Ac- 
© cepTED—It is farcical to ſuppoſe that Louis XVI. 
ce had more power to ſap and deſtroy it than any 
other king: if it could not go on with him, it“ 
[the government by perſonal repreſentation, alias, 
of political liberty, if the queſtion be not ſhifted] 
* could not go on at all, and therefore was rotten 
* at heart,” | | 


More 
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| More farcical aſſertions J believe never were 
made, than theſe of Mr. Young, telling us in con- 
tradition to our ſenſes, that the French experiment 
is decided; while the powers of Europe are yet in 
the act of attempting to defeat it by arms, and 
while Mr. Young himſelf, their powerful ally, is 
every day exerciſing the artillery of the pen, and 
the ammunition of ink, in the ſame wile attempt. 
But if this gentleman were not infected with the 
faſhionable diſorder, a ſhortneſs of memory, he might 
have recollected other cauſes for the butchery and 
baniſhment of men of property in France, than 
perſonal repreſentation. ce Tt is impoſſible,” ſaid Mr. 
Young, in May 1792, © to juſtify the exceſſes of | 
« the people on their taking up arms; they were 
certainly guilty of cruelties; it is idle to deny 
the facts, for they have been proved too clearly 
te to admit of a doubt. But is it really the people 
* to whom we are to impute the whole ?—Or to 
* their oppreſſors, who had kept them ſo long in 
e a ſtate of bondage? He who chooſes to be ſerved 
© by ſlaves, and by ill-treated ſlaves, muſt know 
* that he holds his property and life by a tenure 
« far different from thoſe who prefer the ſervice of 
« well-treated free-men ; and he who dines to the 
© mulic of groaning ſufferers, muſt not, in the 
te moment of inſurrection, complain that his 
« daughters are raviſhed, and then deſtroyed ; and 
e that his ſons throats: are cut. When fuch evils 
- e happen, 
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ce happen, they ſurely arg more imputable to the 
ce tyranny of the maſter, than to the cruelty of the 
« ſervant. The analogy holds with the French 
0 peaſants—the murder of a ſeigneur, or a chateau 
« in flames, is recorded in every newſpaper; the 
ce rank of the perſon who ſuffers attracts notice; 
e but where do we find the regiſter of that ſeig- 5 
“ neur's oppreſſions of his peaſantry, and his ex- 
« actions of feudal ſervices, from thoſe whoſe 
cc children were dying around them for want of 
* bread? Where do we find the minutes that aſ⸗ 
« ſigned theſe ſtarving wretches to ſome vile petty- 
© fogger, to be fleeced by impolitions, and a 
<« mockery of juſtice, in the ſeigneural courts ? 
« Who gives us the awards of the intendant and 
«© his /ub-delegues, which took off the taxes of a 
* man of faſhion, and laid them with accumulated 
ce weight on the poor, who were ſo unfortunate as 
© to be his neighbours? Who has dwelt ſufficiently 
c ypon'explaining all the*ramifications of deſpotiſm, 
« regal,* ariſtocratical, and eccleſiaſtical, pervading 
ce the whole maſs. of the people; reaching, like a 
circulating fluid, the moſt diſtant capillary tubes of 
% poverty and wretchedneſs? In theſe caſes, the 
*© ſufferers are too ignoble to he known; and the 
* maſs too indiſcriminate to be pitied. But ſhould 
Eg Philoſopher feel and reaſon thus? Should he 
* 'This was W and properly, while the Luthor was not 
ignorant of the 8 character of Louis. 
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miſtake the cauſe for the effect? And giving at 
his pity to the few, feel no compaſſion for the 
many, becauſe they ſuffer in his eyes not in- 
dividually, but by millions? The exceſſes, of 
the people cannot, I repeat, be juſtified; it 
would undoubtedly have done them credit, both 
as men and chriſtians, if they had poſſeſſed their 
new acquired power with moderation. But let 
it be remembered, that the populace in no coun- 
try ever uſe power with moderation; exceſs is 


inherent in their aggregate conſtitution : and as 


every government in the world knows, that vio- 


lence infallibly attends' power in ſuch hands, it 


is doubly bound in common ſenſe, and for 
common ſafety, ſo to conduct itſelf, that the 


* people may not find an intereſt in public con- 
« fuſions, They will always ſuffer much and long, 
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before they are effectually rouſed ; nothing, 


therefore, can kindle the flame, but ſuch op- 
preſſions of ſome claſſes or other in the ſociety, 
as give able men the opportunity of ſeconding 
the general maſs; diſcontent will ſoon diffuſe 
itſelf around; and if the government take not 
warning in time, it is alone anſwerable for all the 
burnings, and plunderings, and devaſtation, and 
blood that follow. The true judgment to be 
formed of the French revolution, muſt ſurely 
be gained, from an attentive conſideration of the 
evils of the old government : when theſe are well 


cc underſtood 
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cc underſtood—and when the extent and univerſality 
ce of the oppreſſion under which the people groaned 
% — oppreſſion which bore upon them from every 
« quarter, it will ſcarcely be attempted. to be 
ce urged, that a revolution was not neceſſary to 
te the welfare of the kingdom. Not one oppoſi ing 
cc voice can, with reaſon, be raiſed W this 
ce e &c. 


| The fees aa on the 11th January, 1790, 
wrote as follows: | | 


They have no r in declaring, that a well- 
e concerted vigorous effort would place him“ 
[the king] © at the head of a powerful army, 
« which could not fail of being joined by a great, 
« diſguſted, and injured body. I remarked that 
every honeſt man muſt hope no ſuch event would 
s take place; for if à counter-revolution ſhould be 
t effected, IT WOULD ESTABLISH A DESPOTISM, 
* MUCH ie THAN EVER FRANCE EXPERI= 


cc EN CED.“ 


In a ſubſequent part of his work, he enumerates, 
from knowledge collected on the ſpot, and for 
which he produces a hoſt of authorities, a long 
catalogue of oppreſſions which cannot be read withour 
inexpreſſible horror and indignation ; and then after 


* Travels, p. 538. Þ+ Tbid. 269. 
„ doing 
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doing juſtice to the French clergy, reſpecting the 
mildneſs with which they collected their tithes—a 
juſtice, he ſays, © to which a claim cannot be laid 
« in England, he proceeds; * But mild as it was, 
te the burthen to people groaning under /o many 
ce other oppreſſions, united to render their ſituation 
ee ſo bad THAT NO CHANGE COULD BE FOR THE 
© worsr. But theſe were not all the evils with 
te which the peopled ſtruggled. Tur apmMini- 
© STRATION OF JUSTICE WAS PARTIAL, VENAL, 
© INFAMOUS.” “ &c. &c. &c. | 


And was this the ſame pen which, within a few 
months after the publication of theſe declarations, 


could write the following words ;—© THE ABSUV- 
c LUTE AND UNEQUIVOCAL RESTORATION OF THE | 
ce OLD GOVERNMENT, WITH TERRORS IN ITS 
ce TRAIN, NOT THE BENEFICENCE or Louis XVI. 
ee gEEMS NOW TO BE THE ONLY REMEDY !”f— 
And was this the pen that could ſo ſoon become 
the panegyriſt of that deteſtable government, it 
had fo recently painted in the moſt odious colours; 
and the fatyriſt of thoſe who, having received the 
impreſſion, expreſſed the ſentiments it inſpired !— 
Did not its ink turn red with ſhame while writing 
as follows ;—* Such has been the attention to per- 
cc ſonal liberty, under the reign of philoſophers, 
* Travels, p. 537. - 
+ Example of France a Warning 10 Britain, p. 134- 
: 8 * eſtabliſhed 
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ec eſtabliſhed on the ruin of rhe mildep and moſt 
ce benignant government in Europe, our own only © 
« excepted ; a government cruelly libelled by one 
« of our reforming orators,* who thus deſcribes it; 
« a ſpecies of government that trampled on the 
te property, the liberty, and the lives of its ſubjects; 
ce that dealt in extortions, dungeons, and tortures; 
and that prepared before hand, a day of ſangui- 
* nary vengeance !'F 


| That a ſtrong efferveſcence of that genuine li- 
berty which univerſal ſuffrage implies, was appa- 
rent in the ſtruggles during the winter of 1792, is 
the ſole ground on which Mr. Young had to build 
his unfounded charge. The eſs ſuch true liberty 
was underſtood by its real friends, the more of 
courſe it would fail of its proper effect: and the 
more powerfully it was counteracted by the potent 
cauſes I have-noticed, the leſs in like manner could 

it manifeſt its natural tendency to prevent anarchy. 
Political liberty being the grand prize, the object 
of ſome, and the pretended object of all, it ſtands in 
the fore ground, and forcibly arreſts our attention; 
and it therefore required but little dexterity to make 
it appear to have been the cauſe of the. anarchy 
that has been ſpoken of. And here * Young falls 


® Mr, Sheridan. 


—'P Ts, + of F 7 rauce 4 Warning 10 B rilain, p. 33. 
into 


into an at "IE: it is an error—not uncom- 
mon to heated imaginations when employed on ab- 
ſtruſe reaſoning: By naming the cauſe inſtead of the 
elfelt, he confounds his reader and perhaps puzzled 
himſelf. The political liberty of all communities 
too large for perſonal legiftation, | is the elt of which 
perſonal repreſentation is only the cauſe. Hence we 
ſhall perceive that all the ſhafts apparently pointed 
at the cauſe, are in truth aimed at the Het. If 
perſonal repreſentation be hunted down and deſtroyed, 
political liberty is no more. And if error the moſt 
unaccountable and ſelf deluſive the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing, have not bewildered the author of The Exam 
ple of France a Warning to Britain, the utter extinc- 
tion of political liberty in this country is the ob- 
ject manifeſt in every page of that book. 


The demonſtration of what conſtitutes political 
liberty lies in a nut- hell. But demonſtration, I 
- preſumes amongſt © thoſe infamies of abſtract and 
ideal perfection, with which Mr. Zoung is deter- 
mined to have nothing to do.“ I have already 
given the demonſtration in effect; but it ſhall be 
repeated in another form. In à community too ex- 
tenſtve for perſonal legiſlation, to be politically free, 
every man muſt have perſonal repreſentation, that 
is; every man muſt have a right to vote in the elefting 
of Ns. He who has not ſuch repreſentation , 

: op page nll. - 
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may poſſibly have protection, wealth, and other ex- 
joyments; and ſo may the wealthy merchant of My- 
fore ; the Siberian Chief; or the Jamaica Negro 
but he has not political liberty. Freedom without 
choice ; a free agent without a will; and repreſenta- 
tion without elecłion; are refinements which the un- 
derſtandings of an Engliſh public will not eaſily be 
made to comprehend; but theſe ſublime myſticiſs, 
theſe inſults to common ſenſe, which the under- 
' ſtanding . cannot comprehend, we may learn, it 
| ſeems, by the aid of a little political fanaticiſm, to 
believe and to reverence, Mr. Young who, on his 
miraculous converſion in 1792, was favoured with 
an inward light and a powerful inſpiration, has a 
ready anſwer to all our plain Engliſh and ſober 
convictions of mind. According to him, © We 
« FEEL that we are free under this conſtitution.” 
(p. 85.) On this occaſion | it is natural to aſk who 
beſides our Borough-mongers, Placemen and Pen- 
ſioners, are comprehended in the word wz ? It 
would not have been neceſſary to have written a 
book of more than 250 pages, for the purpoſe of 
communicating this feeling, had it not been plain 
there were many in want of it. Now I know but 
of two modes of converſion from error. One is by 
miracle, inward light, or inſpiration ; the other, by 
reaſon and argument. But Mr. Young withholds 
from us both, which is unkind, For not attempt- 
ing to communicate his inward light, I do not 
blame him. He may, in his own in perſon, have a 
con- 
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confriduſnels of a miraculous converſion without 
the power of working miracles himſelf. Burt, be- 
ing the apoſtle, who labours more abundantly than 
all the reſt, ' we might have expected that he would 
not have been ſparing in producing As for the 
faith that is in him. | < 


4 | When the Reformens ſay Give us our Rigbis; 
— he replies, that this © is an expreſſion which has 


* been uſed with ſingular emphaſis; the reply once 


9 proper, was an abſtract reaſoning on the nature 
ce of thoſe rights: we have now ſomething much 
ct ſyrer to direct our judgments; and can anſwer, 
« with ſtrict reference to the facts that govern the 
« queſtion, you have your rights ; you are in poſs 
«© ſeſſion of every right that is conſiſtent with ſafety 

« to the life and property of others—to give you | 
e more will endanger both—to give you much 


ce more will infallibly deſtroy them, and eventu- 


« ally yourſelves, You have, therefore, AL l your 
te rights; for you have all that is conſiſtent with 


your happineſs ; and thoſe who affociate to gain 


* more, ſeek, by means which they. know to be the 
ce high road to confuſion, to ſeize what is vor their 


right, at the expence of crimes ſimilar to thoſe 


< that have deſtroyed the firſt kingdom of che 


c world.“ (p. 67.) 


My argument was an Appeal to the Engliſh Conficoriont 
68 Se! it at once, which is the buſineſs of a ſingle vote; by your 
oo * poſſeſſion of a real and equal repreſentation of the people. you have 


« freed it from its only great 5nd rn e 's Travels, p- I 27 · 


Now 
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INT R OD UC TION, exif 
| Now all this, according to Mr. Young's new in- 
ward light, by which he diſcovers national repre- 
| ſentation to be mere moonſhine, may, for aught 
that I know to the' contrary, be ſomething very 
explanatory, decent, and much to the purpoſe : but 
to us, who are not yet favoured with this inſpira- 
tion, it ſeems wretched jargon, to evade an im- 
portant queſtion, and to ſcatter falſchood and ſla- 
very in the place of truth and freedom. Again: 
When, ſeeing 16NORANCE in the people to be 
- the true cauſe of the ſucceſs of political impoſtors, 

and the foundation of all tyranny, we endeavour to 
diſſolve the potent charm by the light of reaſon ; 
and, in order to erect the ſcience of civil: govern- 
ment, as every other ſcience is erected, on a knows- 
ledge of principles, and by offering definitions which 
every well conſtituted mind myſt admit, Mr. Young, 
ſenſible of the danger to the cauſe he has eſpouſed 
from this mode of proceeding, attempts to make 
all principle, all reformers, and all reforming on prin- 
ciple the objects of his ridicule and groſs abuſe ; and 
_ perpetually takes care to parry every well Pointed 
truth, with the artful battle of evaſion, 


Thus, in one to ſhun any definition of W 
tical liberty, which might add a truth to the 
ſcience of civil government, he ſays, © Bur no- 
e thing can be more futile, than preſuming to lay 


« down the principles of any complex conſtitution. 
h, 5 Principles : 


exiv INTRODUCTION. 
« Principles may be deduced from extremes, but 
ce not ſo eaſily from intermediate compounds, The 
« principle of a deſpotiſm may be ſaid to be flavery ; 
« the principle of a democracy may be called anar- 
cc ch but what is the principle of various ariſto- 
« cracies, mixed republics, and limited monar- 

5 chies ?” (p. 76.) And does Mr. Young imagine 
that, with this one breath of his nonſenſe, he has 
blown away all zbe principles of the Engliſh Conſtitu- 
tion? Here we are expected to underſtand that the 
principle and the effef of an inſtitution, are one and 
the ſame. I hen look but three pages forward, and 
he tells you, that principle and cauſe are one and the 
ſame. And is it by ſuch puerile gibberiſh as this, 

that the good ſenſe of England is to be inſulted, in 

the baſe attempt to trample on our liberties, and 
to blot out all knowledge of © the principles of our 
« complex conſtitution 1 Are we to be told that 
cc nothing can be more futile than preſuming to lay 
« down ſuch principles“ as the following; that 
protect ion and allegiance are reciprocal duties? that 
taxation in particular, and the obligatory force f 
law in general, depend on Repreſentation, from 

W they vere inſeparable ? that Trial by Jury; 


. What are Doctor Tebufu's * of the word ow: 
* ns. * i Original | Cart. 7. Operatize C a 4 
5 Phndamental Truth, 5. Ground of Attion.” (P- 7 9. ) 


promptneſs 
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promptneſs and purity in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice ; the ſeparation of the legiſlative, executive and 
judicative functions, are all ſacred fundamentals of 
our government? that the perſon of an Engliſh- 
man who offends not againſt the law, cannot be 
touched by the power of the king; and that his 
humble ſtraw- covered cottage is his impregnable 
caſtle, equally ſecure from ſuch an intruder ?—that 
to have arms of defence, the liberty of ſpeech, the 
liberty of the preſs, the liberty of conſcience in 
matters of religion, as well as the liberty of petition- 
"Ing at pleaſure any or all the branches of the legiſla- 
ture for - redreſs of grievances, are amongſt the 
principles of the & complex conſtitution” of Eng- 
land? e 
M N bung, 5 —* Suppoſe a govern= 
e ment (without entering into details) to be 
« good, the principle of it is liberty: but there is 
« Swiſs liberty, Dutch liberty, American liberty, 
Engliſb liberty: attempt the analyſis, and draw 
« the principle of each, and what is the reſult, 
but the confuſion of vain theories, as numerous 
ce and as as the heads that dream them.” 


by 77.) 


F rom hence I ſuppoſe we are to infer, that poli- 
tical liberty is like complexion, or language, or 
the cut of a coat; on one ſide of a river, or a ſea, 
hs or - 
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or a mountain, it is one thing ; on the other ſide, it 
is another. And hence alſo I preſume we are ex- 
pected to draw this inſtructive and comfortable in- 
ference that although geometry, phyſics, optics, 
ethics, nc twithſtanding they are products of dif- 
ferent nations, are in all nations the ſame; and 
ſtand reſpectively on ſimple principles and clear de- 
finitions as their ſeveral foundations; yet that that 
branch of knowledge which the Afreds, the Hamp- 
dens, the Harringtons, the Miltons, the S:dneys and 
the Lockes have eſteemed the maſter ſcience ;—the 
' ſcience of civil government—that grand object of 
human learning, on which human happineſs next to 
religion moſt depends; is no ſcience at all; nor is 
deducible from any immutable principles whatever ; 
and that political liberty is a non-entity, a dream“ 
produced by © the confuſion of vain theories.” 
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But to return to our proper topic. The reader 
muſt keep in mind that perſonal repreſentation is the 
immediate and effential cauſe, of which political li- 
berty is the effect ; and that, in a community too 
large for perſonal legiſlation, if that cauſe be want- 
ing, political liberty cannot have an exiſtence. 
As time, according to the happy expreſſion of Dr. 
Franklin, is the ſtuff that life is made of; ſo may 
perſonal repreſentation, with equal propriety, be 
called, the ſtuff of which political liberty is made. 
But, independent of metaphor, that it is its imme- 
| 2 5 daiate 
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diate cauſe having been demonſtrated, it neceſſarily | 
follows, that the outrageous war. waged. by Mr, 
Young, nominally againſt perſonal repreſentation, is 
in truth and fact waged againſt yoLITICAL LIBERTY: 
and the extent of his new enmity againſt it—for 
where ſo much rancour as in the boſom of an 


apoſtate ?-—may be collected from the multitude of _ 


his attacks, and from the indecent virulence of the 
language in which he expreſſes his hatred, when= 
ever he ſpeaks of perſonal repreſentation, Where- 
as, had Mr. Young, after aſſigning their due weight 
to all the cauſes of anarchy at Paris in the winter of 
the year 1792, which I have enumerated, contented 
himſelf with remarking that even liberty itſelf, 
given without ſtint to men unpractiſed in political 
acts and the orderly proceedings of free govern- 
ments, and efferveſcing in minds uninſtructed in 
her peaceful lore, might in ſome degree be ſaid to 
have contributed towards an agitation and confu- 
ſion ſo much to be lamented ; he would have ſpoken 
a language, the temper and impartiality of which 
muſt have gained him the eſteem, if not the acqui- 
eſcence, of all os men. 


So 5 having 3 this general 3 | 
againſt the people of Frence, a charge-fabricated 
for the two-fold purpoſe of juſtifying the war, 
and of making war on the Reforiners of England; 

an W charge artfully exhibited through the 
5 | h 3 N medium 
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exvii INTRODUCTION. | 
medium of a denſe, magnifying miſt of words, 


either not - underſtood or groſsly perverted; and 
ſeeing that that which Mr. Young is ſo anxious the 
Example of France ſhould warn Britain to ſhun ;—- 
is neither more or leſs than eoLITICAL LIBERTY; 
we can no longer be at a loſs to account for his ob- 
jections to Reform, and his enmity to Reformers. 


If it be the real ſentiment of a man's mind, that 


rulers ought not to allow the people political liber- 


ty; but ought merely to govern and protect; let 
him not come forth in a maſk let him not be 
aſhamed to expreſs what he really thinks; but 


ſpeak out, and argue the point fairly. I know of 


no moral blame in a man's expreſſing ſuch an 
opinion, if it be his opinion :—nay, if he will prove 
It to the ſatisfaction of my mind, 1 will be his con- 
vert. But when a man is ſeen attempting to carry 
ſuch a point by all the arts of foul play, the natural 

inference is, that he is actually cheating his own 
conſcience, while vainly attempting to impoſe on 
other men's underſtandings. 


And until another definition than that which I 
have given of political liberty can be deviſed, it 
would be well if ſome even of our Reformers would 
duly conſider the ground they-ſtand, on, when they 
propoſe any abridgement whatever of political liber- 
ty, or, in . Pres of repreſentation, I will not, 

| bose der, 


— PII 
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however, deny that, in ſome countries, and in jome 
conditions of ſociety, there may be enſlaved claſſes 
of men in ſuch ignorance and depravity, and 10 
very numerous in compariſon of the other inhabi- 
rants, that it might be uſeleſs to the enſlaved 
themſelves, and deſtruction to the reſt, ſuddenly to 
proclaim complete, unqualified freedom to all. 
In the oft Indies, for inſtance, to open a door to 
a prog: eſſive emancipation of the Negroes, which 
within a reaſonable and ſafe compats of time ſhould. 
completely enfranchiſe the whole race, and train 

: them to the habits and duties of citizens, would in 
my judgment be more conſonant to wiſdom, good- 
neſs, and a ſincere love of liberty; than fuddenly, 
and without any proper meaſures for preparing 
them for ſo great a change, to proclaim at onee the 
emancipation of all. And if in this iſland, he 
very ſoil of which is declared by our law, to give 
Freedom to the flave who once ſets foot upon it, there 
are perſons who. in ſincerity believe, that all who 
are not houſeholders are either ſo ignorant and de- 
praved, or otherwiſe fo dangerous to the reſt, as to 
be unfit for political liberty, I certainly cannot 
_ cenſure them for holding ſuch a ſentiment, or for 
offering arguments in its ſupport; although, being 
a queſtion which involves the political liberty of a 
majority of the nation, it certainly becomes them 
to treat the ſobject in the language of ſobriety, 
diffidence and reſpect; and thoſe who treat it 

h4 otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe only afford reaſon to ſuſpect a conſcious 
want of argument; or that, like Meſſrs. Pitt, 
Dundas, Jennings and Young, they have ſome ſiniſ- 
ter plan, of which in due _ they m mean to avail 


N 
7 What has already been ſaid will make it unne- 
ceſſary to go largely into Mr. Young's intemperate 
attack upon Reform and Reformers; but it muſt 
not be altogether overlooked ;: for we are not to 
conſider it as the envenomed effuſions of a mere 
individual, in which light it would be too con- 
temptible for notice; but as a key to the deſigns 
of perſons in power. In that view, the enquiry will 
be'i important; and will prove thoſe deſigns to be of 
the moſt hoſtile nature to the liberties of this 
country. Knowing that the author is in the pay 
and patronage of miniſters, and ſeeing how exactly 
correſpondent his preſent writings are with their 
conduct, in reviewing the former we are of courſe 
inveſtigating the latter. It may be well for thoſe 
miniſters, if that conduct ſhould never undergo an 
inveſtigation of a more ſerious nature. | 


Now, in order to jon 80 the propriety of the 

h attack rnade by Mr. Young on Reform and Reform- 
ers, the nature. of the reform demanded is firft to 
be conſidered. To do this, we muſt ſtate the evil 
to be reformed ; the grievance of which we com- 
| | Plain. 
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plain. Our grievance, then, is, that the Barrisu 
ConsTITUTION, notwithſtanding we ſee the forms 
of it remaining, is not merely endangered; — not 
only violated not ſimply incroached upon; but, 
F there be truth in a Petition, which on the 6th of 
May, 1793, was entered on the Journals of the Houſe 
of Commons, no man denying any of its allegations — 

then that Conſtitution muſt in effect be over-. 
THROWN : and our demand is, that it may be re- 
| ſtored, by means of a Rxroxx. And if the over- 
throw of a conſtitution conſtitutes a revolution, then 
thoſe who feel a horror at the idea of a revolution, 
will do well to conſider, if there be not more modes 
than thoſe of arms and open force, by which a revo- 


lution may be brought about and accompliſhed. 


On thoſe Journals, by means of that Petition, 
it ſtands recorded, that @ decided majority of that 
Houle is regularly ſeated there by the direct au- 
thority, and undue, but irreſiſtible influence of one 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR MEN,——lIf this be 
not in effect an overthrow of the Conſtitution, we 
have loſt our language, as well as our liberties.— 
What more had Auguſtus to do, after he had got 
the Roman ſenate at his devotion ! If, ſeeing that 
once- awful body, which ought to repreſent the 
MILLioxs of Britain, thus ridden by a faction of 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR, with a man at 
their head who has dared to maintain in the face of 
this once-free country, that the crown has a right 
| 40 
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to land foreign merceudry armies in this ifland at its diſ- 
cretion, and unlimited as to number; if ſeeing, I ſay, 
theſe things, we can imagine that theſhadow of a con- 
ſtitution is intended long to remain to us, we muſt 
be more deficient in intelle& than the Hottentots; 
and if we tamely ſubmit to theſe mongrel ſove- 
reigns the Borough-mongers, we muſt be baſer 
than the baſeſt of human kind. What is it but 
legiſlative repreſentation that can place the people 
of England above the human cattle of Muſcovy, 
where they are fold with the eitates on which they 
were bred ; and ſometimes given in whole herds as 
preſents to a general, for making havoc of the hu- 
man e money rn cauſe En 1 * 


Let us now . to wh 3 of 8 under 
the patronage of this audacious faction, Mr. 
Young's licentious pen has ventured. What,“ 
ſays he, ce was the OBJECT of the war? Let this 
« point be aſtertained clearly in every rational mind, 


“ for it is the polar ſtar that can alone guide 


te through the confuſion of arguments with which 
e Jacobin oratory entangles the queſtion for the 
te deception of the people. THar on jr was the 
** preſervation of the BRITisH ConsTITuTION 
© againſt the attacks avowed and concealed—open | 
© Or infidious—-by cannon in Flanders or by Jaco- 
«© bin tu pt in n of e principles.” 


(p- TO it 


That 
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That theſe which Mr. Young calls French prin- 
ciples, reduced to their quinteſſence, are perſonal . 
repreſentation, or in other words, political liberty, 
has already appeared. And does he not expreſsly 
 fay,—* It is not Robeſpiere and Egalité that have 
« murdered Louis, it was Necker with his double 
« tiers; it is perſonal repreſentation !”” Now what 
is it which the author calls the BRrriskH ConsTITU= 
TION? © There are men,” ſaye he, * pretending 
ce to be moderate, who argue for, and are ready 
ce to declare their approbation of the Engliſh Con- 
4 ſtitution, as- fixed in King, Lords, and Com- 
© mons, conſidering the Commons as the repre= 
ſentatives of the people; and they contend that 
as the Commons do purport to be a repreſenta- 
tion of the people, they wiſh for no other altera- 
tion in the government, than to make that 
Houſe really that which it purports to be. This 
is the moſt rational ground that any reformer 
can take, becauſe here is a ſemblance of pro- 
priety. Very few words will be neceſſary to 

« ſhew from facts that it is only a ſemblance. I 
« contend, in reply, that it is mere theory to ſup- 
<« poſe that the Houſe of Commons purports to 
< be the repreſentatives of the people, if by re- 
c -preſentation is meant choice. Being once choſen 
* by the few, they repreſent the many, They 
« purport to be nothing more than what they are: 
7 and they are nothing more than this men ſitting 
in a ſenate, and forming a third branch of the 
« legiſlature, 
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ce legiſlature, choſen by certain bodies, who, BY 
« THE CONSTITUTION, have the privilege of ele&- 


e ing them.“ (p. 89.) The proſperity and hap- 
ce pineſs we have enjoyed for a century, and never 


ce ſo great as at preſent, is owing preciſely to the 
« Houſe of Commons NOT ſpeaking the will of 
« the people.“ (p. 94.) „ What was the origi- 


et nal cauſe of the Houſe of Commons? The 


c Crown. What was e operative cauſe of the 
te Houſe of Commons? The Crown. What 
ce was the fundamental truth on which the Houſe 
«© of Commons was founded? That the Crown 


ce had the power to found it. What was the ground | 


«& of action in founding the Houſe of Commons? 


© A commiſſion from the Crown.” (p. 79.) 
© The Houſe of Commons was NoT CREATED by 


ce the people, but By THE CROWN; never did 
ce repreſent the people in any period of our hiſ- 
« tory; and is not reſponſible to the people.” 5 


(p- 200.) An unequal repreſentation, rotten 


« boroughs, long parliaments, extravagant courts, -. 


ce ſelfiſh miniſters, and corrupt majorities, are ſo 


te intimately interwoven with our practical free- 
« dom, that it would require better political ana- 
cc tomiſts than onr modern reformers, to ſhew, in 
« fact, that we did not owe our liberty * to the 


» If Mr. Hs s ideas of erty be in truth ſo conſuſed, as 


this and other paſſages indicate, he may be much excuſed for 
His preſent Folitical extravagances. 


« identical 
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« identical evils which they want: to expunge.” 
(P- 171.) | . | - 


Here then we have, it ſeems, that Conſtitution, 
for the preſervation of which, the preſent war, ſo 
expenſive, ſo bloody, ſo diſaſtrous, and ſo big with 
awful conſequences was undertaken ;—that conſti- 
tution, which has given the ſovereignty to the pro- 
prietors and patrons of our rotten-boroughs ; tat 
conſtitution which Mr, Reeves and his Crown and 
Anchor Aſſociates are ſo anxious to defend that 
Conſtitution which is ſo pleaſing to miniſters and 
their majorities ;—and that Conſtitution which, if 
not ſoon reformed, WILL BE THE GRAVE OF ENGLISH 

FREEDOM. | 75 


It is to be hoped that ſuch a conſtitution was not 
in the contemplation of Lord Chief Juſtice re, 
when he noticed in his charge to the Grand Jury of 
Middleſex, © the exiſting las and conſtitution,” 
In another part, indeed, he ſays, the © deſign to 
© overthrow the whole government of the country, 
© to pull down and to ſubvert from its very foun- 
ce dations THE BRITISH Monarcny.” Now, 
whether by the firſt expreſſion, coupled with what 
we know of fa#s, we are to underſtand that our 


* See Mr. Reeves's letter to the author, inclofng a Reſolution 
of Thanks * tor his excellent pamphlet, in which he has ſo ſuc- 
* ceſstully oppoſed the teſtimony of racrs and experience, to 


the hazardous ſpeculations of viſionary theoriſts in matters of 
% government,” : | 


government 
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government is become an CLIGARCHY 3 or by 
the latter expreſſion, and carried away by appear- 
ances, we are to conſider it as a MONARCHY ; comes 
much to the ſame thing, ſo long as thoſe who have 
all the power of it are agreed in their meaſures. 
But, perhaps the oLicarcnr, although in effect 
the real ſovereigns, may as a matter of prudence 
adopt the word Monarcny. It is, however, pretty 
bold, to tell Engliſhmen, and by the lips of one, 
from whom on ſo ſolemn an occaſion the utmoſt 
legal preciſion and accuracy were due, that they 
live under a MONARCHY ; as that word, having no 
other ſignification than the government of ons, is 
perfectly ſynonimous with DES PHOr. Now when 
we duly reflect on the Z œπ.Z years preparation for tlie 
late trials; and ponder on the whole of that Drama, 
of which thoſe trials, from the firſt framing of the 
plot of the piece, were intended to make a diſtinct, 
but not the laſt and moſt bloody act of the tragedy, 
we cannot but be ſtruck by certain coincidences. 
Here we are told, on one word, that we live under 
a MONARCHY : while Mr. Yung, and his kind aſ- 
ſiſtants in our aſſociations, have for two years paſt 
been circulating doctrines preparatory to this ſtab 
to the Engliſh Conſtitution. | 


Every one knows that the crown creates the 
Houſe of Lords; and as Mr. Young makes it the 
creator of the Houſe of Commons alſo; it is no 
great ſtrain of language, after this, to call our go- 

- •5 vernment 
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vernment a MON ARCRY. Nor could any thing 
better ſuit the purpoſe of the Borough-mongers, 
_ than to have it conſidered and adminiſtered as ſuch ; 
for then they muſt ſucceed in rendering © the exift= 


ing laws” unalterable but by their ſovereign will; 


and in eſtabliſhing the doctrine which, by a feries 
of the moſt extraordinary acts upon record in this 
country, from the firſt ſounding of their Alarm 
Bell down to the trials of Hardy, Tooke and Thel- 
dall, they have ſo ſtrenuouſly laboured to eſtabliſh : 
—that 20 deſign and attempt lo give to the Houſe of 
Commons, any other than 1TS PRESENT CREATORS, 


wy thenceforth be High Tus 


« In England,” ſays Mr. Yr, bung, ce a portion of 
ce the members of the Houſe of Commons 1s in- 
ce fluenced by the Crown and by the Lords; ano- 
* ther portion elect themſelves; and the remainder, 
ce though elected by the People, yet conſider them- 
ce ſelves as not bound by inſtructions, and purſue 
ce that conduct generally, which to themſelves alone 
« ſeems good: all this influence is poiſon in the 
40 eyes of reformers but to men who are governed 
« entirely by fads, and who conſequently deſpiſe 


« theory, this influence appears to be co- 


ce eval with our'freedom, if not the ſole cauſe of it. * 


ie 


* That the ſelfiſh contentions between arbitrary kings and ty- 


rant barons, and other acts no way honourable to the actors, by 


cauſing legi/lative repreſentation cauſed political liberty, is certainly 


15 : true; 


| 
| 
| 
_ 
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« Fact, therefore juſtifies it; and the counter ex- 
ce periment of France has proved, that RePRESENTA- 
& TION UNINFLUENCE!I) GENERATES TYRANNY,” 
(p. 82.) How convenient, and how candid, thus 
to decide ſo important a queſtion, by reference to 
an experiment not at this moment concluded, al- 
though this deciſion has been more than two years 
dogmatically pronounced; while the example and 
experience of America is here again to be over- 


true; but to ſay that political liberty can be cauſed by that which 
deſtroys legiſlative repreſentation, is as abſurd as to ſay, that the 
ſenſe of fight can be cauſed by putting out a man's eyes. In this 
country, where it has been known and felt that legiſlative repre- 
ſentation is the fundamental principle of the government; and 
where that principle at ſome periods has had even a conſiderable, 
although an imperfect exiſtence ; it muſt not only by its own im- 
petus, but by the very awe with which it has inſpired the vo- 

taxies of arbitrary power, have conſiderably operated zowards the 
ſame ends as a more complete political liberty would have done. 
Had Mr. Young maintained that ſuch perſuaſious in the minds of 
the people, and ſuch an awe on the minds of legiſlators and ru- 
lers, together with that proportion of real political liberty, which 
has, more or leſs, at different times exiſted in England ; have 
jointly and collectively cauſed in this country a degree of proſ- 
perity unknown to nations which did not poſſeſs ike advantages, 

he would have ſpoken correQly ; but be the praſperity- that is the | 
wealth, the civilization, the arts and luxuries—of any nation what 
it may; that proſperity is ſtill as diſtin from political liberty; 
as the finery, the jewels, the gold, and the luxurious enjoyments 
of an African Yarico, are diſtin from her power of holding all 
theſe things independent of the Inte that may ſtrip her and fell 
her to-morrow. He that knows not theſe diſtinctions, is unfit 
for a political inſtructor; he that, knowing, purpoſely confoynds 
them, for the ends of deluſion, is an enemy to his country. 


. looked! 
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looked! If the French have active imaginations 
and a proneneſs to theory, to miſlead their judg- 
ment, the Americans are as phlegmatic and matter - 
of- fact a people as any on earth; yet they, juſtified 
by falt, and warned by experience, an experience 
which drenched their country in blood, and threat- 


ened it with unconditional ſubmiſſion, determined 


to have neither biſhops, nor lords, nor a king, to 
influence their repreſentatives. They ſaw no ne- 
ceſſity for having influence coeval with their free- 
dom; much leſs could their ſober, ſound under- 
ſtandings conceive how freedom could be the effect 


of ſuch à cauſe, In ſhort, not having capacities for 


a theory fo ſublime and myſterious, they contented 
themſelves with the obſervation of fa#, and the 
© Common Serſe” of Paine. 


they have conſidered themſelves as miſtaken, or 
even ſuſpected themſelves to be in an error; and 
have not they, as well as we, The Example of France 
before their eyes? When that example ſhall prevail 
with them to caſt away their uninfluenced repreſenta - 
tion, it will go a great way towards reconciling me 
to rotten- boroughs. The ipſe dixit of Mr. Young, 
who tells us, that “if there be one principle more 
« predominant than another in his politics, it is 
ec the principle of change,” does not, in my mind, 
go quite ſo far. Now, although in the paſſage on 
influence juſt quoted, and in many others through- 


1 OU 


No evidence has yet been produced to ſhew that 
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out the work under conſideration, there is an ap- 
pearance of the moſt profound ignorance of the na- 
ture and cauſe of political liberty; yet the author, 
before the principle of change produced his pamphlet, 
had diſcovered ſome notions approaching to more 
knowledge and accuracy on the ſubject. Report- 
ing a converſation in France in which he bore a part, 
he ſays, My argument was an appeal to the En- 
ce gliſh conſtitution; take it at once, which is the 
cc buſineſs of a ſingle vote; by o poſſeſſion of a 
« real and equal repreſentation of the people, you 
ec have freed it from 178 ONLY. GREAT OBJEC- 
« TION," T | | 


But thoſe who were not ſo quick at changing as 
the changeable Mr. Yong, and who in the winter 
of 1792, continued to think as Mr. Young had 
thought in the ſummer of the ſame year, this can- 
did gentleman thought fit to brand with the fouleſt 
names and imputations; and to charge them with a | 
deſign to aboliſh the lords, to diſmiſs the king, and 
to introduce a ſyſtem of general plunder, maſſacre 
and anarchy, They were to be-deſcribed as“ ſecti- 
< ons of aſſociations, for ſpreading diſcontent—off- 
ec ſets of ſedition; (p. 84.) „ Jacobin advocates 
& for improving our repreſentation;F (p. 100.) 
ce friends of reform, more ſubtle and more dan- 
« gerous than banditti, cut-throats and Jacobins;“ 

®* Travels, p. 127. | 


(b. 179.9 
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Ip. 179. ) © and the vultures and harpies of reform, 
(p. 226.) When a writer is bold enough to ſpeak 
of perſonal repreſentation, without which political li- 
berty has no exiſtence, as that * which, in one 
e word, ſums up all that is atrocious in political 
* depravity,” (p. 105.) it is paſſing the Rubicon 
againſt the liberties of his country; and from that 
moment its friends have nothing to expect but his 
reproaches and his hoſtility. 


It is only becauſe Mr. Young has taught us 
Reformers, that nonſenſe is not apt to be without a 
meaning, that he is complimented with a reply. In 
doing this on my own behalf, Jam naturally led to 
ſee how far that gentleman and myſelf had jogged 
on together in the cauſe of reform; and which of us 
had found moſt fault with the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
In the ſingle article of painting the abuſes and cor- 
ruptions in the repreſentative part of the conſtitu- 
tion, perhaps upon the whole I have gone farther 
than my companion; but I do not recolle& to have 
wilified the conflitution itſelf. I have ſaid, and till 
lay, that if the rotten-borough ſyſtem be not utterly 
annihilated, it will annihilate our liberties; but 1 
never pronounced the Britiſh Conſtitution worth- | 
4%. I have long and ſtrenuouſly contended for 
_ reforming and preſerving the conſtitution; which T 
_ conceive not to come within the idea of changing. 

How far Mr. 2 oung's condemnation of the abuſes in 
12 | our 
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our government have gone, and how far he has 
figured as a TO remains now to be ſeen. 


er Certainly,” ſays he; © the 1b to Which 
ce taxation of every kind is carried in England, is 
« cruel, ſhameful, and tyrannical.”*—* The abuſes 
ce that are rooted in all the old governments of 
* Europe, give ſuch numbers of men ſuch a direct 
« intereſt in ſupporting, cheriſhing and defending. 
abuſes, hat no wonder advocates for Hranny of 

every ſpecies, are found in every country, and almoſt 
in every company. What a maſs of people in 
te every part of England, are ſome way or other 
« intereſted in the preſent repreſentation of the peo- 
ple, tythes, charters, corporations, monopolies, 
and taxation! and not merely to the things them- 
« ſelves, but to all the abuſes attending them; and 
« how many are there who derive their profit or 
their conſideration in life, not merely from ſuch 
inſtitutions, but from the evils they engender! 
The great maſs of the pecple, however, is free from 
aucb influence, and will be enlightened by degrees: 
« afſuredly they will find out in every country of 
« Europe, that by combinations, on the principles of 
liberty and property, aimed equally againſt regal, 
ariſtocratical and mobbiſh tyranny; they will be 
able zo reſiſt Succeſsfully THAT vaRIETY or con- 
© BINATION WHICH, ON PRINCIPLES OF PLUN= 


cc 


cc 


cc 


ec 


ce 
ec 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


* Travels, p. 523. 
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DER AND DESPOTISM, IS EVERY WHERE Ar 
WORK TO ENSLAVE THEM.“ 
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Speaking of the neceſſity of ſome interme- 
diate and independent body between the people 
and the executive power in France, he ſays, 
every one muſt grant, that if there be no ſuch 
body, the people are enabled, when they pleaſe, 
to annihilate the executive authority. — 


Aſter reaſoning a little, he adds, « That theſe 
circumſtances may prove advantageous in an 


ariſtocratical portion of a legillature, there is 


reaſon to believe; the inquiry is, whether they 


be counterbalanced by poſſible, or probable 


evils. May there not come within this deſcrip- 
tion, the danger of an ariſtocracy uniting with 
the crown againſt the people? that is to ſay, in- 
fluencing by weight of -property and power, 
a great maſs of the people dependent—againft 
the reſt of the people independent? Do we not 
ſee this to be very much the caſe in England at 
this moment? To what other part of our con- 
Aitution is it imputable that WE HAVE BEEN IN= 


by 1 p. ca alſs p. xix, and xx, of this Introdue- 


tion, where I am ſeverely reprimanded for ſaying, © Their 


cc 


'E 


demand is their rights. They want no patrons ; and their 
friends will be their ſervants. Their operations are infallible 
rheir ſtrength will ſoon be invincible,” 


Ibid. p. 547. 8 
1 rAMousLy 
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« FAMOUSLY INVOLVED IN PERPETUAL WARS,® 
* 40m which none reap any benefit, but that tribe 
« of wvermin which thrive moſt, when a nation 
ec moſt declines ; contractors, victuallers, paymaſters, 
ce ſtock- jobbers, and money-ſcriveners ; a ſet by 
cc whom miniſters are ſurrounded ; and in favour 
* of whom whole claſſes amongſt the people are 
ce beggared and ruinedf. Thoſe who will aſſert 
i + conſtitution can be good which ſuffers theſe 

things, 


* When the objedts, the infligators and ſupporters of the 
preſent war are duly conſidered, it will aſſiſt us in appreciating 
the merits of The Example of A Warning to Britain : and 
to account for ſuch a production coming from the ſame pen, as 
tarniſhed the matter now quoted, I muſt refer the reader to 
p. 180 of that work. © Speculative arrangements of ſtate 
offices,“ ſays the writer, are ſometimes amuſing—let us 
| .** ſuppoſe one of theſe orators a SECRETARY, &c.” what 
 & jnſuch a caſe, would at once become of all this ruin? Where, 
« alas! would be found the rights of the preſs, the rights of 


8 the people, the rights. of repreſentation „the rights of no 


«« exciſe? A magie wand is wared over the iſland, and evils fly 

off like the evaporation of an, ætherial miſt—the atmoſphere 
e clears—the ſun ſhines. This is no ſuppoſition or theory; it 
is Fact, deduced from a thouſand EXPERIMENTS, —It i 18 
* hiflory, experience and ran,” 


+ As a remedy for the evil here complained of, and an im- 
provement on the mede of infufing into a conſtitution the 
benefits of an intermediate and independent body, between 
the people and the executive power,“ the American Ariſto- 
cracy, inſtead of owing its creation immediately to the executive 
magittrate, derives it mediazely from the people. The creation. 
of the Engliſh W has not in all periods ſtood as it now 

ſtands; 


© 
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<« things, ought at leaſt to agree, that ſuch a one as 
would not ſuffer them would be much better.“ 


At the word good Mr. Young has this note. © Tt 
ee ought not to be allowed even 7olerable, for this 
ee plain reaſon, ſuch public extravagance engenders 
«© taxes to an amount, that will ſooner or later 
e force the people inta reſiſtance, which is always 
te the deſtruction of a conſtitution ; and ſurely 
«© that muſt be admitted bad, which carries to the 
*© moſt careleſs eye the ſeeds of its own deſtruc- 
«© tion. Two hundred and forty millions of public 
« debt in a century, is in a ratio impoſſible to be 
« ſupported ; and therefore evidently ruinous.” f 


At the word better, he has alſo this note. The 
direct power of the king of England, ſays Mr. 
Burke, is conſiderable. His indirect is great in- 
* deed, When was it that a king of England 
wanted wherewithal to make him reſpected, 
© courted, or perhaps even feared in every ſtate 
in Europe? © Who queſtions, or can queſtion, 
te the power of a prince, that in leſs than a cen- 
ce tury has expended above oNE THOUSAND MII - 
* L10Ns, and involved his people in a debt of above 
e TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY! The point in de- 


— 


ſtands; and it may, in ſome future day, become a queſtion, 
whether its preſervation may not * on ſome improvement 
in its modification. 

8 OY p. 547 + Tbid, p. 547. 
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ce bate is not the exiſtence of power, but its ec. 


WHAT 1s THE CONSTITUTION THAT GENERATES 
OR ALLOWS OF SUCH EXPENCES? The very 
miſchief complained of is here wrought into a 
merit, and brought in MERE * to prove that 
poiſon is ſalutary.” 


Again: © What can we know, experimentally, 
of a government, which has not ſtood the brunt 
of unſucceſsful and of ſucceſsful wars? The 
Engliſh conſtitution has ſtood this teſt, and has 
been found deficient ; or rather, as far as this teſt 
can decide any thing, has been proved WOR TH- 


LESS; . ſince, in a ſingle century, it has in- 


volved the nation in a debt of ſo vaſt a magni- 
tude, that every bleſſing which might otherwiſe 
have been perpetuated is put to the ſtake ; fo 
that if the nation do not make ſome change in 
its conſtitution, it is much to be dreaded 128 
THE CONSTITUTION WILL RUIN THE NATION,” 

Nor was it without reaſon ſaid by a popular 
writer, that a government formed like the En- 
gliſn, obtains more revenue than it could do, 
either by direct deſpot Um, or in 4 full ſtate of 


c freedom.“ 


| The means of making a government reſpected 


ce 


and beloved are, in England, obvious; taxes 
2 7 ravels, P- 518. 


& muſt 


(C 
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muſt be immenſely reduced; aſſeſſinents on 
malt, leather, candles, ſoap, falt, and windows, 


mult be aboliſhed or lightened; the funding 
ſyſtem, the parent of taxation, annihilated for 


ever, by taxing the intereſt of the public debt— 


the conſtitution that admits a debt, carries in its 


vitals the ſeeds of its deſtruction; tythes and 
teſts aboliſned; THE RFPRESENTATION OF PAR=- 


' LIAMENT REFORMED, AND ITS DURATION SHOR T- 


ENED; not to give the people, without pro- 
perty, a predominancy, but to. prevent that 


corruption, IN WHICH OUR DEBTS AND TAXES 


HAVE ORIGINATED ;. the utter deſtruction of all 
monopolies, and among them, of all charters 
and corporations; game made property, and 
belonging to the poſſeſſor of one acre, as much 


as to him who has a thouſand ; and laſtly, the 


laws, both criminal and civil, to be thoroughly 
reformed. —Theſe circumſtances include the 
oreat evils of the Britiſh Conſtitution ; if they 
be remedied, it may enjoy even a Venetian lon- 
gevity, but if they be allowed, like cancerous hu- 
mours, Io prey on the nobler parts of the political 


&« ſyſtem, this * fabric — not * even 


5 twenty years.“ * 


After the arguments in theſe ſeveral quotations 


ſhall be duly conſidered, the candid reader. will 


# Travels, p. 5 50. | 
| determine, 


— , ee a 
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determine, whether the perſevering Reformer, or 
he who has apoſtatiſed from his principles, and 
become the unbluſhing advocate of every thing 
that is baſe and immoral in government, has moſt 


need of an apology. The preſent prince of apoſtates 
is become, as we have ſeen, perfectly. enamoured 


with the rotten-borough filth of Exgland, and the 
champion for a complete reſtoration of the old 
government of France with terrors in its train. So 
congenial, indeed, is his mind become with any 


thing and every thing deſtructive of freedom, that 


rather than not ſee it trampled under foot, he will 


put vp with even the dregs of deſpotiſm. If the 
antient monarchy cannot be reſtored in France, he 


can even take conſolation in the ſucceſs of an 
uſurper, as baſe, as cruel, as bloody and deteſtable, 
as ever excited the abhorrence and deteſtation of 
mankind, *©* Thus,” ſays he, © may the welfare 
te of Europe much depend on the perſonal intereſts 
« of ſuch a chief as Roberſpiere, who cannot eſta- 
ec bliſh his own power without deſtroying in a 


ec great meaſure the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a ſyſtem 


et as the Convention, if it ſupports itſelf Free, may 
et probably effect; a deſpotic uſurper in France 


ee may find his intereſt in a peace, and the govern- 


© ments of his neighbours have no reaſon to be 
* alarmed at a power which will not neceſſarily be 
« adverſe to the principles of their own.“ Gra- 


Annals of Agriculture, No. 129, p. 296. 
ä | cious 
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cious heaven! Is it poſſible that a Chriſtian can 
thus forget his humanity ? That he can wiſh his 
enemy to be unworthy his friendſhip, unworthy of 
freedom, unworthy of happineſs !—That he ſhould 
not prefer a thouſand deaths to the flayery of 
twenty-five millions of his fellow-men !—And the 
man of letters, whoſe pen has made our boſoms 
thrill with horror at the old deſpotiſm of France, 
can he wiſh that deſpotiſm to return? can he pray 
for its re- eſtabliſnment with new terrors in its 
train ?—can he take conſolation in the hope of 
ſeeing a fiend raiſed by murders innumerable to the 
throne of the Bourbons ?—a throne which in that 
caſe muſt have ſtood inſulated from all approach 
to the ſuſpicious tyrant, by a ſurrounding fea of 
blood? If ſuch, O Apoſtacy, be the ſacrifices 
thou demandeſt, how tyrannic thy dreadful do- 
minion ! how diabolic thy worſhip! Rather than 
be thy votary, may annihilation extinguiſh this 
ſpark of life !—Like the beaſt that periſheth, may 
I die and be no more! 


Theſe reflections lead me to the conſideration of 
ſome ſingular paſſages in Mr. Young's pamphlet, 
on the ſubject of atheiſm. Having met with a 
writer who leaves far behind him all Reformers, 
and ſtops not ſhort of a complete regeneration of 
ſociety, on a ſyſtem of his own; and who ar. the 
ſame time cannot, like the untutored Indian, © See 

| * 1 „„ God 
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God in clouds, nor hear him in the wind ;” nor 
indeed diſcover him either in the beauty, the viſ- 


dom, or the wonders of his works; neither in re- 


velation, nor in reaſon; nor in matter, nor in 
mind Mr. Young, I fay, having met with ſuch 
a writer, immediately proves, by aid of an admi- 
rable art, which we may call his Revolutionary Lo- 


gic, that all political reformation o principle, na- 


turally and neceſſarily terminates in atheiſm!!! After 
quoting paſſages from Mr. Godwin, deſcanting on 
the propriety of aboliſhing royalty and ariſtocracy ; 
on the tyranny of all coercion by penal laws; on 
the benefits of anarchy; on the injury to human 
virtue to have teachers of religion; and offering 


arguments againſt the being of a God; © ſuch,” 


ſays Mr. Yourg, © is the natural and inevitable 
« progreſs of a ſpirit of reform, aided ty the her 


* of the preſs l (p. 219) 


8 with bis quotations and alluſions, 
about perſonal repreſentation ; about giving vigour 


to the baſeſt depravity ; ſanctioning murder; pro- 


kibiting puniſhment; levelling property; aboliſh- 
ing marriage; the ſexes having an unreſtrained 
intercourſe, and no parent knowing his own child; 
with ſome nonſenſe about its being within hu- 
man choice, whether to live or to die; and then 


* I refer only to Mr, Yarng's quotations, for I have not ſeen 


the original work, 


gravely 
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#ravely obſcrves, that Mr. Godwin © is the very 
ce good friend of our Reformers ; who, though they do 
« not profeſs to go quite ſo far, adopt principles that, 
« by analogy, carry them equal lengths I]“ (p. 223) 
And after other paſſages about the perfection of 
being without all law and all government; con- 
ſcience the only tribunal; gratitude no part of 
virtue; ſubjection to a king undermining the altar 
of virtue; a national aſſembly rendering mankind 
timid, diſſembling, and corrupt; national councils 
pernicious; and the. unreaſonahleneſs and injuſtice 


of deciding on truth by caſting up numbers; he : 


again gravely aſks,—* Do not all theſe extraua- 


gances prove the real nature of reform ?(p.224)—And 


do not ſuch admirable arguments and ſuch won- 
drous inferences prove, the real nature and political 
utility of Mr. Young's new-invented Revolutionary 
Logic ?—a logic by which, without the aid of 
truth, or the expence of thought, a politician from 
any premiſes may prove any thing, as faſt as his 
pen can run? While thinking mg a harmleſs 
Engliſhman, anxiouſly wiſhing for a parliamentary 
reform, and to ſee my country governed on the 
Principles of juſtice, wiſdom and virtue; to my no 
ſmall ſurpriſe, I firſt find myſelf proved by this 
magical kind of logic, to be a Jacobin, a Leveller, 
an Anarchiſt, and a Murderer : and then, while 
fancying myſelf a Chriſtian, and believing it to be 
folly and wickedneſs, eyen to blaſphemy, to pre- 
tend 
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tend that fraud, impoſture and corruption, are ne- 
ceſſary in national government; or that England 
can neither be free nor proſperous, unleſs France 
be enſlaved and ruined; I perceive again, with 
equal amazement, that I am demonſtrably either 


already an atheiſt, or by * he natural and inevi- 


ce table progreſs of a ſpirit of reform,” muſt ſoon 
-become one !—To this happy invention of the Re- 
volutionary Logic, there is nothing wanting but the 


ſpirit of poetry, to make our author a ſecond Ovid. 


If this be © the natural and inevitable pregreſs” of 
his art, as © by analogy” and © the real nature” 
of that art ſeems to be the caſe, I have only one 
favour to aſk at his hands, When he ſhall exer- 
ciſe upon me his metamorphoſing talent, let me 
not be changed into an Apoſtate ! 


As to Atheiſm itſelf, it is, as I ſhould conceive, 
a mere diſeaſe of the mind, a particular ſpecies 
of inſanity ; to which politicians of different claſſes 
may be equally ſubject. But according to my ap- 


prehenſions, if I could once be brought to believe 


in the neceſſity, in the utility, or in the expediency of 
a regular ſyſtem of fraud, corruption, © plunder and 
Aeſpotiſin, in national government; from that mo- 


ment J muſt ceaſe to believe in the being of a God, 


or the exiſtence of a moral law ; for how a moral 


law and ſuch ſyſtems can be reconciled, I have 


_ —_— 


not yet learnt; or how a moral law can be ration- 
: ally 
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ally derived from any of the azheiftical theories that 
] have yet heard of, is utterly incomprehenſible to 
my underſtanding. And it will add to my ſmall 
ſtock of knowledge, to be informed how Mr. 7 oung 
reconciles with the being of a God, and the exiſt- 
ence of a mera! law, his preſent extreme hoſtility 
to the reform of a fraudulent and corrupt ſyſtem, 
« which, on principles of plunder and deſpotiſm, is at 
ce work to enſla ve the people; and his ſtrenuous 
exertions to rivet on the necks of thirty millions of 
his fellow creatuers, * a de/potiſm much heavier*thar 
ever France experienced.“ 7 N 


Now, in order to ſhew the nventor of the Re- 
volubionary Logic, the excellence of his new ſcience, 
he himſelf ſhall be proved an atheiſt in an inſtant, — 


Mr. Godwin, according to Mr. Young declares 


himſelf an atheiſt, Mr. Godwin © is the very good 

friend of the Reformers,” but carries the doctrines 
of reform to © extravagance”; Therefore all the 
Reformers are Atheiſts. But there is a periodical 
writer, who is an axti-reformer : This writer is an 
atheiſt: This atheiſt maintains that © The govern- 
ment of a populous, commercial, and progreſſive 
nation, can be formed only by the aſſumptiue power of 
property and not the equal repreſentation of number 


in the great maſs of the people“: Therefore Mr. 
Young, who is an anti-reformer, maintaining the 
fame doctrine, is an azheift, Can any concluſion be 


Be p. cxxxi —cxii. 
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more logically deduced ? And can there after this 
be any premiſes, from which any concluſion may 
not be drawn as faſt as the pen can run? — The 
writer to whom I have alluded, tells us that, “ Co- 
ce equality. being one of the eſſential qualities of 
te matter, every atom mult paſs alternately, through 
te all the exiſtent modifications and energies of 
& nature, from the higheſt to the loweſt, and it 
« becomes the intereſt of matter, when poſſeſſing 
5e higher energies or modes, to prepare happineſs 
« toall ſubordinate modes, e. g. the atom organized 
ce in the higheſt mntelleFuaiily, ſhould contrive 
« ſyſtems of happineſs for all ignorant men, and 
ie alſo for the whole ſenfitive creation,* becauſe 
te theſe ſubordinate modes are all ſtages of its own 
ce eternal journey through indeſtructible exiſtence, 
« in which reminiſcence [or apparent ſameneſs, 
ce called identity] ſerves only as a vehicle or direc- 
e tory poſt on the road to good, but cannot affect 
ce the real exiſtence of the travelling atom to an 
ce eternal goal.“ f With theſe ſentiments, it is one 
of the unaccountable fancies of this gentleman, in 
his ſupport of things as they are, to praiſe the Church 
of England. © This rational religion,” ſays he, 
* 18-0 appearance the baſis of the fabric of moral 
© mechaniſm, its temperate and philoſophic ad- 
© miniſtration, ſerves to concentrate the diverſities 
ce of vulgar opinion, and td be the guardian of infant 


* What; a creation without a Creator? 


+ Good Senſe No, II. p. 2. 
I 5 cc reaſon 
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* reaſon, in its progreſs to adult manhood in che 
ce knowledge of ſelf and its unity with nature. 


c Should ſuperſtition rot it, or the indifference of 


« ſcepticiſm ever bring it to decay, it will fall, F 
ce hope, like uſeleſs plaiſter ornaments from the 
e maſonry of thought; good ſenſe, and moral prin- 


e ciple, the triangular and real baſis of the Britiſh- 
« Conſtitution. N could wiſh to paſs over reli- 
ce gious credulity and zeal in profound filence, 
te but I conſcientiouſly believe them to be the only 


e formidable enemies to the Britiſh Conſtitution; 
e and as ſuch I muſt guard againſt their treachery.. 


So much, then, for atheiſm and atheiſts ; whoſe 
creed being as difficult to digeſt as that of Athana- 
ſius, will never give me alarm until atheiſm becomes 


eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament, with an inquiſition 


for its ſupport, and Mr. Young the Prime Miniſter; 
for he remarks, that The tolerating ſpirit of the 


ec old government of Fi ance, was one of the chief 

* engines ofits deſtruction; and ſays he, © Were 

* I a Spaniſh miniſter, I might adviſe my maſter” 

* to regulate the ioquiicion; but I would not ad- 
viſe him to aboliſh | it“ —(p. 256.) 


In reſpect of the propriety of the act itſelf, of 
reforming the Houſe of Commons, it would be 


uncandid not to admit, that men may think it 
wrong; becauſe on important ſubjects, men may 
be i inorant; and becauſe it is one of thoſe queſ- 


+ Gocd Senſe, No. II, p. 3. 
5 | tions 
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tions, on which prejudice and ſelf-intereſt muſt be 
ſuppoſed to operate with peculiar force ; but, as 
amongſt thoſe who are unprejudiced, and who 
wiſh to inquire before they deeide, I conclude that 
to reform mult be nearly an unanimous ſentiment, 
F ſhall not in this place urge any new arguments; 
enough having been already written to ſhew the 
neceſſity of that meaſure. On the ſubject of the 
proper time for the reform, if our infatuated rulers 
be yet within the poſſibility of inſtruction, and if 
the experience in Belgium, Holland, and Spain be 
not as much loſt upon them, as were the plagues 
of Egypt upon Pharaoh, they will accede to the 
Reform while Pichegru i is on the other ſide. of the 
channel. Mr. Young, in this republication of 1794, 
has told us of Dutch liberty and Engliſh liberty. 
A few months have ſhown him that what in Hol- 
land be called liberty was not worth fighting for: a 
few months more may convince him, whether or 
not the people of England will more highly value 
the liberty which he zow thinks enough for them. 


But fo extremely awful and critical as the ſeaſon 
is, I will not diſmiſs the preſent topic, without again 
conſulting that gentleman, Deeply impreſſed, as 
it ſhould ſeem, with a conviction how radically . 
defeRive were all the governments of Europe, he 


ſays in his Travels, © I may, however, recommend 


e ſuch agricultural eſtabliſhments; but they never 
See p. xv. | | : 
ce were 
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© were made in any country, and never will be, 
« fill mankind are governed on principles abſo- 
* Iutely contrary to theſe which JO at pre- 
« fent” (p. 54. 


« All agree that the ſtates of the kingdom can- 
not afſemble without more liberty being the 
« conſequence ; but I meet with ſo few men that 
cc have any juſt ideas of freedom, that I queſtion 
much the /pecres* of this new liberty that is to 
ce ariſe, They know not how to value the privi- 


« leges of THE PEOPLE.” (p. 66.) 


0 


I ſhall leave Paris, however, truly rejoiced, 
te that the repreſentatives of the people have it 
undoubtedly in their power ſo to improve the 
conſtitution of their country, as to render all 
great abuſes in future, if not impoſſible, at leaſt 
exceedingly difficult, and conſequently will eſta- 
ce bliſh to all uſeful purpoſes an undoubted political 
ce Jibertyf; and if they effect this, it cannot be 
ce doubted but that they will have a thouſand op- 
c portunities to ſecure to their fellow ſubjects 
the invaluable bleſſing of civil liberty alſo; the 


cc 
cc- 
ee 


cc 


* Inftruted by the author's juſt ideas of freedom, I ſuppoſe we 
muſt add a new /pecies to thoſe of which he has given us a cata- 
logue, and call it F rench liberty. | 


1 Notwithſtanding ſuch expreſſions as theſe, it is evident, from 
his note in page 549, that he neither underſtood the nature nor 
_ of true political liberty, 


* ſtare 
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e ſtate of the finances is ſuch, that the government 


« may eaſily be kept virtually dependent on the 


ee ſtates, and their periodical exiſtence, abſolutely 


&© ſecured, Such benefits will confer happineſs 
« on 2 5 millions of people; a noble and animating 
ce idea, that ought to fill the mind of every citizen 
<< of the world, whatever be his country, religion, 


or purſuit.” (p. 125.) 


« Every thing being now decided, and the 
e kingdom abſolutely in the hands of the aſ- 
ſembly, they have the power to make a new 
« conſtitution, ſuch as they think proper; and it 


A 


or: will be a great ſpectacle for the world to view 


« in this enlightened age, the repreſentatives of 
« 25 millions of people, fitting on the conſtruction. 


« of @ new and better order and fabric of liberty® 
| 0 than Europe has yet offered. It will now be 


©« ſeen 


* Another 1 to ſhew that the author poſſeſſed no accu- 
rate idea on the ſubject. Had he underſtood it, his ignorant 
inſult on the memory of the accurate and venerable Price, (p. 8.) 
could not have diſgraced bis work; nor indeed, as it ſeems to 
me, could the work itſelf ever have diſgraced its author. Had, 


I fay, he underſtood the ſubject of political liberty, his irritable, 
inflammable, wavering mind, muſt have been too well fortified 


- againſt the temptations, either of vanity or intereſt, to have al- 
lowed him to become an inſtrument in the hands of a wicked 


faction, for the infernal purpoſe of extirpating political liberty, 
if poſſible, from the ſoil of Europe; for, had his paſſions and 
prejudices hurried him into the attempt, &zowledge, if he had 


had n ſoon have ſtopped him in his career, ſeeing the con- 
tradition, 55 
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e ſeen, whether they will copy the conſtitution of 
England, freed from its faults, or attempt, from 
« theory, to frame ſomething abſolutely ſpecu- 
* lative.“ (p. 140.) | 


In regard to the future conſequences of this 
* ſingular revolution, as an example to other na- 
ce tions, there can be no doubt but the ſpirit which 


e produced it will, ſooner or later, ſpread through- 


* out Europe, according to the different degrees 
* of illumination amongſt the common people; 
"ag it will prove either miſchievous or benefi- 
« cial, in proportion to the previous ſteps taken 
« by governments. It is unqueſtionably the ſub- 
ce ject of all others, the moſt intereſting to every 
e claſs, and even to every individual of a modern 
« ſtate ; the great line of diviſion, into which the 
people divides, is, firſt thoſe that have property, 
e and ſecond thoſe chat have none. The ebents 


tradiction, abſurdity, and mai into which he had been 
miſled by paſcom and prejudice, governed ultimately by knowledge, 
he would have thrown the traſh into the fire, | 
In his comment on Price, he ſays, No conſtitution or go- 

t yernment could exiſt, while the people had the power to model 
« it at pleaſure; for they never had ſuch a power, <vithout being 
« in its perpetual exerciſe; and a conſtitution perpetually changed, 
“is not government, but anarchy.” (p. 81.) 

| Now all this is reaſoning, and aſſerting in the teeth of noto- 
rious ſat, See p. 51 and of this Introduction. 
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ce that have taken place in France, in many re- 
e ſpects, have been ſubverſive of property; and 
© have been effected by the lower people, in 
« direct oppoſition to the nominal legiſlature ; 
c yet this conſtitution began its eſtabliſhment 
ce with a much greater degree of regularity, by a 
e formal election of repreſentatives, than there is 
« any probability of ſeeing in other countries. 
ce Revolutions will there be blown up from r iotaus 
e mobs—from the military called out to quell 


«« them, but refuſing obedience, and joining the 


e inſurgents. Such a flame ſpreading rapidly 
through a country, muſt prove more hoſtile, 


and more fatal to property, than any thing that 


4 has prevailed in France, The probability of 
< ſuch events, every one muſt allow to be not in- 
11 conſiderable; the ruin that muſt attend them 
& cannot be doubted; for they would tend to 
ce produce not a national aſſembly, and a free con- 
ce ſtitution, but an univerſal anarchy and confu- 


* ſion.” (p. *. 


Here we find matter for ſome remarks. Firſt, The 
ſpirit which produced the French Revolution will 
neceſſarily ſpread through Europe. ad, It muſt very 
carly viſit England; becauſe, reſpecting © the illu- 
ce mination o our common people” ir probably 
exceeds that of any other European nation; far | 

7 Vr. 
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Mr. Young fays, that univerſal circulation of 


ce intelligence, which in England tranſmits the leaſt 
ce vibration of feeling or alarm, with electric ſen- 
ce ſibility, from one end of the kingdom to another, 
© unites in bands of connection men of ſimilar 
« intereſts and ſituations,” (p. 147.) 3dly, If there 
could be 20 doubt of this ſpirit viſiting England, and 
ſoon, why did not the writer adviſe the government 
to ſuch © previous ſteps, as ſhould have rendered 
it beneficial,” inſtead of inflaming the people by 
falſehood and deluſion, to join in the preſent moſt 
horrible war, to prevent that which muſt come to paſs ; 


and madly ſtimulating them to perſevere in its con- 


tinuance, when nothing is to be expected from it 


bur ruin or extreme diſtreſs ? And 4thly, It ſeems 


that riotous mobs, and a mutinous army, actuated 
by the ſpirit which produced the French revolution, 
viz, the ſpirit of RESISTANCE TO OPPRESSION and 
REVENGE OF WRONSS, is ſufficient, not only to 
bring about a revolution, but the deſtruction of 
property and order; although the people ſhould 
be as ignorant of perſonal repreſentation, as they are 
at this time in Muſcovy and Siberia. 


The author waa ;—© The firſt attempt to- 
ce wards a Democracy in England, would be the 
* common people demanding an admiſſion and 


"Y voice in the veſtries, and voting to themſelves 
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« whatever rates they thought proper to appropri- 


< ate; which, in fact would be, an agrarian law. 
Can there be ſo much ſupineneſs in the preſent 


ec governments of Europe, as to ſuppoſe, that old 
* principles and maxims will avail any longer? 
ce Can ſuch ignorance of the buman beart, and ſuch 
« blindneſs to tbe natural courſe of events be found, 
as the plan of rejetting ALL. innovations, leſt they 


i* ſhould lead to greater! (p. 549.) 


4% Now 1 truſt that in the following ſheets it will 


be ſeen, that a fear of the poorer claſſes taking into 
their own hands to divide our property, at their 
diſcretion, can only ariſe from an ignorance of thoſe 
complete ſecurities, which our conſtitution, when 
honeſtly reſorted to, afford us. In the aſtoniſhment 
here expreſſed by Mr. Young in 1792, at the con- 
duct of the governments, which have reaſon to 


_ apprehend any thing from the operation of the prin- 


ciples he ſpeaks of, I perfectly ſympathiſe; for 
unleſs they court revolutions, and a concuſſion 


 Tikely to.daſh in pieces and diſperſe all large proper- 


ties, as well as to annihilate hereditary privileges, 
their conduct ſeems to border upon inſanity. As 
to that change of ſentiment in Mr. Zoung himſelf, 
which cw induces him to declare, That the firſt 
lines of diſcontent, are in fact the moſt danger- 
© ous ; that moderate reform, or any reform at all 


Bee 
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8 ON PRINCIPLE, is a ſure ſtep to all that followed | 


© reform in France; jacobiniſm, anarchy and 
te blood *;” how can we expect the unhappy 
gentleman to talk more rationally, while we per- 
ceive his diſtempered mind, to be under the domi- 
nion of contradictions, and panic- truck with the 
terrifying idea, that a reform of political injuſtice 
and corruption leads, by < natural and inevitable 
5 progreſs,” to aTHEISM |! S 


I, however, a little nonſenſe were all we had to 


complain of, the conſequences might not perhaps 
be worth attending to: but when we find the ſame 
writer with much eloquence * attacking all reform 
as dangerous, as criminal, and even as treaſonable; 
when we ſee Aſſociations under the corrupt influ- 
ence of the tools of the Borough-mongers, applaud- 
ing ſuch writings, and promoting their circulation, 
although containing doctrines utterly ſubverſive of 


the conſtirution ; and when, finally, we behold the 


Borough- mongers themſelves at the bottom of the 
conſpiracy and its grand movers ; ſerious indeed 
are the grounds of alarm, to the friends of Engliſh 
liberty! and mark the inconſiſtency and arrogant 
folly of the apoſtate enemy of Reform, intruſted 
with a leading part in this conſpiracy. He is not 
content to ſtrike at principle by ſophiſtry, and at 


Example of France a Warning to Britain, p. 110, —219, 


reform 
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reform by miſrepreſentation ; but, as if * ſenſe of 
our wrongs were not ſufficiently keen, he muſt 
vilify, revile and inſult every Reformer, with the 
fouleſt names, and the moſt daring accuſations of 
guilt, He is not content with endeavouring to raiſe 
againſt them the iron arm of uſurped power, but 
exerts his genius—a genius once in a virtuous alli- 
ance with liberty—to ſting their boſoms with a 
| ſenſe of provocation and inſult, under which they 
muſt be either more or leſs than men, not to riſe in 
vindication of their characters and their cauſe. And 
while he thus labours to bring the country into ſuch 
a ſtate, that uſurpation, corruption, and arbitrary 
power, ſhall be inſurmountable by any peaceable 
means; and to render a redreſs of public grievances 
utterly impracticable, through any of the legalized 
channels of the conſtitution; he treats our ſtate- 
ments of grievances with ridicule, our modes of 
ſeeking "redreſs with contempt, and as deſerving 
puniſhment ; and reminds us that, The fact is, 
ce that the pre/ent conſtitution of England was 
« gradually extorted, ſword in hand, from feudal 
c“ ſovereigns, deriving their rights from the ſword 
« of a conqueror; nobly extorted, but derived from 


« no other * (P- 8 5 0 


Does this e of a public Board, of which 


all or moſt of the High Officers of State are mem- 
bers, 
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bers, mean to aſſure the Reformers, that redreſs 


will never be obtained, until it be extorted word 


in hand? 

From the purport and tenor, however, of Mr. 
Young's book, holding towards the Reformers in 
general a language of the moſt extreme arrogance, 
contumely, and reviling; mixed with daring ac- 
cuſations of guilt, and with calls on government 


for punifhment; as well as from the uniform con- 


duct of his patrons, ever ſince the book's firſt ap- 
pearance two years ago; it has been ſufficiently 


apparent, that ſomething might be expected from 


the hands of thoſe patrons, but of a kind very dif- 
ferent from a redreſs of grievances. Are the Engliſh 
people, then, ſo fallen, that for merely pretending 
to the rights and benefits of repreſentation, their 


beſt friends are to be defiled with the ſlaver of re- 


viling apoſtates! Is it not enough, that juſtice to 
the nation, for many a tedious and calamitous year, 
ſhould be delayed and denied; but muſt Engliſh- 
men now, inſtead of the bleſſing: of ſocial and manly 
intercourſe, have the curſe of ſpies and betrayers, 
and falſe accuſers ? inſtead of redreſs, have indict- 
ments? inſt-ad of political liberty, perſecution and 
_ priſons ? and inſtead of perſonal ſecurity under the 
law, and while obeying the law, are they to behold 
A continued PO of the Habeas Corpus Act; 


expoſing 
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expoſing to the horrors of a dungeon, and to the 
malevolence of wicked miniſters, every individual 
whom thoſe miniſters may think fit to proſcribe | ? 
And are not even theſe accumvlated injuries and 
inſults ſufficient ? Muſt invention itſelf be ſet to 
work, to contrive indignity ? Muſt mockery and 
contempt be imported from rocks and mountains. 
yielding no other produce ? While Engliſhmen in 
vain petition for a Reform in their Houſe of Com- 
mons, are they to behold their own Commanders 
' beſtow on the half-ſavage conquered CoksicAxs, 
2 Conftitution founded on Ax EQUAL AND SUBSTAN= 
TIAL REPRESENTATION IN ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS; 
ſuch Conſtitution acceded to by his Majeſty ; and 
confirmed and ratifted by a Britiſh Legiſlature !— 
If after this, O Engliſhmen, ye ſuffer the preſent 
ſeſſion of parliament to paſs, without piling up 
your Petitions of Right, till they reach the very 
ceiling of the Houſe of Commons; and, claiming 
the repreſentation that is due to you, ye rajſe not 
your voice till it thunder into ſilence every voice 
oppoſing, ye may talk about liberty, but ye know - 
it not !—Ye may dream of conſtitutions and of 
rights, but ye are fit only for the yoke that i is pre- 
pared for your neck | 


Having no obſervations to make on the French 
revolution but what have incidentally occurred 
| — 
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already, we may now proceed to the laſt topic on 
which 1 have undertaken to ſpeak in this Introdue- 


tion. 


a : — 
\ . 


SecTION IV. | 
Mr. H. N ideas on the uſe and benefit of Aﬀſeciations« 


O the. moſt ſhallow obſerver, who has not im 14 
plicitly ſurrendered up his underſtanding to the 
guidance of others, it muſt now, as I conceive, be | 
apparent, that, under an inſidious. maſk. of neutra- 
lity, our miniſters from the. firſt bore in their hearts D 
inveterate hoſtility towards the French revolution 
in all its ſtages; becauſe of the principles of po- 
litical liberty on which it was founded, and: which 
they feared were finding their way hither, and were 
leading us to a reform in the repreſentation of this 
country; which could not, as they thought, be 
prevented, but by plunging into a war with France, 
cruſhing at once her new- born freedom, and re- 
ſtoring once more that deſpotiſm under which ſne 
had ſo long groaned. It muſt alſo, I imagine, be 
equally evident, that, for the laſt three years at | 
| leaſt, this ſame hoſtility to the principles of liberty | 

has engaged our miniſters, together, with their real, | 
lords and ſovereigns the Borough-mongers, in a. i 
deep- laid, ſettled, active, and perſevering conſpi- 
racy againſt the laſt remains of the conſtitution. | | 
8 And = | 
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expoſing to the horrors of a dungeon, and to the 
malevolence of wicked miniſters, every individual 
whom thoſe miniſters may think fit to proſcribe ? 
And are not even theſe accumulated. injuries and 
inſults ſufficient ? Muſt invention itſelf be ſer to 
work, to contrive indignity? Muſt mockery and 
contempt be imported from rocks and mountains 
yielding no other produce ? While Engliſhmen in 
vain petition for a Reform in their Houſe of Com- 
mons, are they to behold their own Commanders 
' beſtow on the half-ſavage conquered Corsicans, 
a Conſtitution founded on an EQUAL AND SUBSTAN= 
TIAL REPRESENTATION IN ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS; 
ſuch Conſtitution acceded to by his Majeſty ; and 
confirmed and ratifted by a Britiſh Legiſlature !— 
If after this, O Engliſhmen, ye ſuffer the preſent 
ſeſſion of parliament to paſs, without piling up 
your Petitions of Right, till they reach the very 
ceiling of the Houſe of Commons ; and, claiming 
the repreſentation that is due to you, ye rajſe not 

your voice till it thunder into ſilence every voice 
oppoſing, ye may talk about liberty, but ye know 
it not !—Ye may dream of conſtitutions and of 
rights, but ye are fit only for the yore that i is pre- 
pared for your neck 


Having no obſervations to make on the French 
revolution but what have incidentally occurred 
already, 
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already, we may now proceed to the laſt topic on 

which I have undertaken to ſpeak in this Introdue- 
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Ar. Young's ideas on the uſe and benefit of Aſſociations. 


JO the moſt ſhallow obſerver, who has not im 
plicitly ſurrendered up his underſtanding to the 
guidance of others, it muſt; now, as I conceive, be 
apparent, that, under an inſidious maſk. of neutra- 

| lity, our miniſters from the firſt bore in their hearts 
inveterate hoſtility towards the French revolution 
in all its ſtages; becauſe of the principles of po- 
litical liberty on which it was founded, and which 
they feared were finding their way hither, and were 
leading us to a reform in the repreſentation of this 
country; which could not, as they thought, be 
prevented, but by plunging into a war with France, 
cruſhing at once her new- born freedom, and re- 
ſtoring once more that deſpotiſm under which ſhe' 
had ſo long groaned. It muſt alſo, I imagine, be 
equally evident, that, for the laſt three years at 
leaſt, this ſame hoſtility to the principles of liberty 
has engaged our miniſters, together with their real 
lords and ſovereigns the Borough-mongers, in a. 
deep - laid, ſettled, active, and perſevering conſpi- 
racy. againſt the laſt remains of the conſtitution. 
95 2 And 
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And he who ſhall carefully read The Example of 
France a Warning to Britain, and compare it with 
the whole chain of events ſince its firſt publication, 
will not, in my mind, want.complete evidence of 
that pamphlet's having been one of the leading and 
main links of the conſpiracy I ſpeak of. Could it, 
on its firſt appearance, have been confidered by. 


ſober-minded men as the raving of a mad apoſtate, 


bitten by as mad an alarmiſt, and the mere effuſion 
of an unconnected, unſteady, bewildered mind; 
the regular ſyſtem which has ſince taken place, 
the proclamarions, the deluſions, the perſecuting 
aſſociations, the war, the ariſtocratic armings, the 
infamous. accuſations of plots and treaſons, the 
Secret Committees, the falſe impriſonments, the 
ſcandalous proſecutions, and the trials that followed, 
forbid us any longer to doubt of the writer's having 
been one of the firſt and moſt active inſtruments in 
the conſpiracy I ſpeak of. 


In a conſpiracy ſo foul, and in favour of a gang 
ſo contemptible, no manly appeal, no rational argu- 
ments could he addreſſed to the unbiaſſed judgment 
of Engliſhmen; nor could their unprejudiced 


underſtandings be entruſted with the ſecrets of the 


- nefarious ſyſtem to be eſtabliſhed, If any hope 
could be entertained, it muſt wholly reſt on the 
ability to impoſe on their credulity, by miſrepre- 
ſentation and the boldneſs of unfounded aſſertion ; 
| tO 
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to miſlead their underſtandings, by, the deceptions 
of ſophiſtry ; to warp their judgment by a perver- 
ſion of facts and of language; to inflame their 
paſſions by falſe and impudent accuſations againſt 
the true friends of freedom and the conſtitution ; 
and ultimately, to make them—the people of 
| England—the prejudiced dupes of impoſture and 
deluſion, and the frantic deſtroyers of their own 
liberties.— Such then, is the character of the pam- 
phlet before us; of which I have already given 
ſome proof; and it only remains for me to pro- 
duce one ſpecimen more in confirmation of my 
ſentiments ; and to ſhew how evidently the author 
vas the precurſor of another accuſer, in the attack 
ſo formidably and fo rancorouſly made upon our 
liberties ; and ſo gloriouſly, ſo providentially de- 
feated by the integrity of Engliſh Juries. 


e In the rational terror of a perilous moment, 
* when ſtruck with a common ſenſation of com- 
mon danger, men fly to aſſociation, to ſecure 
© themſelves againſt the attacks of men already 
s aſſociated to deſtroy them :* at ſuch an inſtant, 
what can be fo futile, what can be ſuch imbe- 


This wicked calumny ſtands now contradicted by two years 
experience, and by the evidence of the very ſpies and informers 
ſet to work to diſcover theſe pretended deftroyers, and who had 


complete means of knowing * ns provided ſuch men 
Dy exiſted, 
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cc cility, as to ſeek, by an ill-timed complaiſance 
* of candour, fo to expreſs their feelings, chat af. 
ce fociators: of a direct contrary complexion, men 
ce ho profeſſedly ſeek to change the conſtitution 
c on: French principles (for there has not been a 
<« ſingle propoſition of reform that is not on thoſe 

_ © principles f), that ſuch men may be induced hy- 
1 pocritically to unite with you? The weakneſs of 
* ſuch a proceeding is inexcuſable. On the con- 
c tyary, all theſe declarations ought to have been 


I do not remember a ſingle reformer, except Mr. Young, who 
hag told us that the conſtitution itſelf is really bad in theory. 
(p 451, 452,) deficient, worthleſs, (See p. exxxvi of this Introduc- 
tion) and requires to be changed. 
+ What the author can mean by this aſſertion, is incompre- 
henſible ; when we recollet the Duke of Richmond 's bill of 
1780; Mr. Pitt's motions of 1782, 1783, and 1785; the Con- 
rentions in London in 1780 and 1787; and the numerous Aſſo- 
ciations, proceedings and petitions of thoſe times; ſo long pre- 
ceding any idea of a revolution in France, and while French 
principles were thoſe of deſpotiſm only: — Can Mr. Young forget 
all theſe things, and the infinity of propoetions publiſhed on the 
ſubject? Can he forget his own ** propoſetions of reform? Be- 
ſides an intire plan of reform given in the People's Barrier, a 
| book quoted by Mr. Yeung, and publiſhed in 1780. I have'now 
before: me another treatiſe, which 1 publiſhed in 177%, on the 
fame ſubject. If French principles are ot thoſe of political 
liberty, Mr. Young would have done well, to have given us the 
principles themſelves, and'a refutation of them; but contenting — 
himſelf with abuſing principles which he never exhibits, for 
ought that his readers can know to the contrary, they may be 
1 the ſame that have immortalized e Ts and Locke. 5 
20 
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« ſo framed, as expreſsly and purpoſely to exclude 
a union with men ſo dangerous, as thoſe who 
© would not feel a horror at the idea of tampering . 
with the conſtitution, ar ſuch a ſeaſon as this :* 
—by ſuch an excluſion, it would be found, 
that, however numerous thag reformers were 
© before the 1oth of Auguſt, at-preſent not one 
man in a thouſand would. liſten, with patience, 
to hear the word reform ſeriouſly pronounced; 
nor fail to eren the idea, as pregnant with 
national ruin.“ f (p. 146.) | 


« There is one object in aſſociations which has 
not been thought of, but which would, perhaps, 


be as uſeful and effective as any other, and that 
is, for aſſociators to reſolve againſt dealing with 


any ſort of Jacobin trade gamen if the atrocity of 
*© attempts 


p Horrible, indeed, to think of f diſputing the right of a elan- 
deſtine, fraudful faction, to wreſt from the king, lords, and peo- 
ple the government of the country! 

+ When Mr. Young ſhall ſee England covered with French 
armies, and the multitude balancing in their minds, whether to 
fight for the Borough-monger uſurpation, or to imitate the con- 
duct of the Brabanters and the Dutch, perhaps he may, when 
too late, repent of having acted the part of a public deceiver, 
deprecating the idea of reforming a conſtitution, which ſo lately 
he told us muſt undergo ſome change, or it was mach to be 
dreaded it avould ruin the nation. 

1 pretty mark to ſet on a man, to point him out for 3 


Nes and beggary! - A more infamous mode of rendering 
| 2 man 
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8 attempts to alter a conſtitution, which fo effectu- 
ally protects property, as that of England does, 
% on compariſon with any other that Europe ſees, 


e be well conſidered, the ſupineneſs of mankind, 


&© jn giving encouragement to thoſe whoſe utmoſt 
<« efforts are aimed at its deſtruction, will ſurely 
« appear the moſt marvellous ſtupidity,” &c. 


(p. 147.) 


e The queſtion is, does the freedom of the 
ce preſs—or ought that freedom to extend to an 


« unlimited permiſſion, for the pen of every man 


* who wiſhes public confuſion, to vilify, abuſe, 


a man obnoxious, ſure never was invented! A more profligate 
ſpecies of perſecution, ſure never was practiſed What was a 
definition of Jacobin principles, when Mr. Young was elected into 
the ſociety ? What was a definition of thoſe principles when, two 
years and a half afterwards, he publiſhed his book without re- 
tracting them? What def-iton has he ſince given of thoſe prin- 
ciples, by which it is poſſible to know what is the guilt he im- 
putes to thoſe he is pleaſed to nick-name Jacobins ? If he will 
fay that Jacobin and Reformer are ſynonimous terms, then where 
is the guilt? If he will maintain that both appellations deſcribe 
criminality, the common ſenſe and common honefty of mankind 
will give him the lie, If it be his intention to involve in his 
yague and indecent accuſations of aiming at the deſtruction of 
the conftitution, every man who conſcientiouſly pleads for re- 
forming its corruptions, he is a baſe calumniator,—an apoſtate, 
as unprincipled as contemptible. . 

* By conſulting Appendix, No. II, the reader will ſee under 
Mr. Young's own hand, how well property ſometimes is protected 
in England. | 
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and bring into contempt, with ignorant people, 
that glorious conſtitution, which is the inherit- 
ance and the pride of Britons ?* The Friends of 
the Liberty of the Preſs, in the inflammatory 
ſpeech, which they heard with tribunitial ap- 
plauſe, and diſperſed with Jacobin induſtry, 
aſſert their right to publiſh he corruptions of the 
conſtitution, in other words to write it don. It 
is at iſſue between that conſtitution and the peo- 
ple whom it renders happy on one fide, and thoſe 
gentlemen on the other, whether they have this 
right or not. T The licentiouſneſs we complain 
of is not of old ſtanding ; it was unknown, ex- 
cept in its juſt puniſhment, before the preſent 


reign; and 1 will never acknowledge among the 
benefits of a period, in which liberty has been 
conſtantly progreſſive, this relaxation of that 
conſtitutional rein, which government, in every 
« preceding period, held with a commendable 
ce firmneſs for the good of ſociety, order, and 


* How that conſtitution has been vilified, abuſed, and 8 
into contempt, by the forgetful writer himſelf, we have already 
ſeen. I know but of one other who has treated it with ſo little 
ceremony; and over the ſins of that author, the law did not 
ſleep; but Mr. Young, inſtead of an n has a leg. | 
ex officio, for his pains, | 

+ The word infammatory from the author now daſcien us muſt 
make the reader ſmile; and this freſh ſpecimen of his Revolution- 
ary Logic muſt be highly edifying. | 

+ See the ſame work, p. 8 1. | 
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« peace.* To whoſe indolence and timidity ſuch 4 
te groſs evil is to be attributed I know not, but if 
« we would preſerve our conſtitution from Jacobin 
& improvements, it muſt be CORRECTED with 
« vigour, and the ſooner the buſineſs is done, 
« ſo much the more ſalutary will be the cure. 
< Government ought to be ready to proſecute ; to 

« puniſh reſts with Juries,} who will doubtleſs 
ec feel the duty and importance of ſtopping a peſ- 
de tilence, which threatens the annihilation of all 
« conſtitutional authority.“ (p. 163.) 


* Is the gentleman dreaming, and talking in his ſleep, about 
an unlimited permiſſion to awrite down the conſtitution 3 and about 
the want of puniſoments in the preſent reign, for exerciſing the 
liberty of the preſs with too little cireumſpection? 


+ What have we here, Mr. Yu ung. What, in the Goal breath 
are we to be told that the conſtitution is 20 to be improved, by 
amending our repreſentation in parliament ; but aught to be cor- 
refed, by giving the crown ſomething more than its preſent 
power, of fining, impriſoning, and tranſporting to Botany Bay, 
thoſe who publiſh he corruptions of the conflitation, CE the 
have this right ! 


+ That the Juries of 3 Tt and Thelwall did not 
hang thoſe perſons, as a prelude to more ſweeping executions, 
will never be imputed to the idelence of the author of the Ex- 
ample of France; who, to do him juſtice, took due and true 
pains, to prepare the minds of all Juries to puniſh men for being 


Reformers; nor has government indeed ſhewn much want of 
readineſs to proſecute ſuch men, 


Ce A free 
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A free preſs may be properly exerted to detect 
c 4 miniſter; but when it is allowed to vomit 
« forth the poiſon of ſuch infamous doctrines- 


ce levelled point blank againſt a conſtitution, the 


« ſafeguard and pr tector of a nation, rendered 
© GREAT and HAPPY by the benignity of its influ- 


 « ence—in ſuch a caſe the freedom of the preſs be- 


ee comes the /lavery of the people.” (p. $1.) Now 
the only doctrines here referred to, are contained in 
his quotation from Dr. Price's Obſervations on Civil 
Liberty. It is as follows: © In every free ſtate, 
« every man is his own legiſlator. Government 
te is an inftitution for the benefit of the people 
« governed, which they have power to model as 
« they pleaſe ; and to ſay that they can have too 
e much of this power, is to ſay, that there ought 
« to be a power in the ſtate ſuperior to that which 
e gives it being.” Here we have paradox upon 
paradox, with a witneſs !—Paradox the firſt, — 
Truth 1s poiſon ; and by conſequence, a true doc- 
trine is an infamous doctrine. —Paradox the ſe- 
cond,—a free preſs muſt not be permitted to pub- 
liſh a doctrine eſſential to full political freedom.— 
Paradox the third, —If the preſs ſhould obtain for 
the people that condition which is the fulneſs of 
freedom, then they would be in flavery,—Paradox 
the fourth, —When a free preſs, in order to prevent 


1ts publiſhing doctrines eſſential to freedom, is put 
1 | 3. under 
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under the imprimatur of the miniſter, then it may be 


employed with admirable effect againſt that miniſ- 
ter.—Paradox the fifth, — The doctrine of com- 


plete perſonal repreſentation is levelled point-blank 
againſt the Engliſh conſtitution ; of which conſti- 
rution, it is the vital principle carried to its full 
perfection, that © law, to bind all, muſt be * 
« to by all.. | 


The principle of perſonal repreſentation being a 
file which breaks the teeth of every one that bites 
at it, the author is not raſh enough to bite, but 
only ſlavers the tooth-breaking file, with the dri« 
velings of his revolutionay logic. His encounter, 
on the preſent occaſion, conſiſts of five parts. 
iſt, a ſneering appeal to © the whole of the French 
< revolution, as * a paraphraſe on the text; 
ad, abuſing Doctor Price, as a © reverend fire- 
* brand;'”—3d, expreſſions of utter contempt for 
« all theſe theories of liberty ;””—4th, boldly aſ- 


ſerting in the very face of truth and of fact, (no- 


toriouſly ſuch in the caſe of America) that © No 


e conſtitution or government could exiſt, while the 


cc people had the power to model it at pleaſure; 
ce for they never had ſuch a power, without being 
« in its perpetual exerciſe ; and a conſtitution per- 
ce petually changed, is not government, but anar- 


- * Princ, Leg. et Eq. p. 56. | 
mi chy ; 
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te chy ;“ and 5th, an angry Iamentation over © the 
« miſchief of a licentious preſs.” —Ceaſe, O ye 
ſages of ſcience, to purſue on the ſtrong pinions of 
ſuperior intellect, and through the dazzling, æthe- 
rial regions of abſtract reaſoning, that idol, Txurn: 
—'tis better a priori to fix on your conclufion ; 
and then, mounted on this mettled ſteed,—this re- 
volutionary logic, you may gallop to it full ſpeed, 
be the premiſes before you what they may 


Perſonal repreſentation being indeed the only 
poſſible baſis of free goverment, a due attention to 
the ſuperſtructure may ſoon give France as great” 
felicity as that to which America has attained. 
What wants ſhe that is not in her power? A ſort 
of ſenate of reviſion, without whoſe concurrence, 
after two diſtinct readings and diſcuſſions, no law 
ſhould have force. Such a ſenate might not only 
have this office, of reviſing: the laws in detail, as 
propoſed ; but be required alſo to reviſe, and re- 
port upon them in groſs, ance a year; with a view 
to ſimplicity, perſpicuity, prudence and juſtice ; 
that ſo law itſelf might never become a ſnare and a 
burthen to the people. This ſenate to be a tri- 
bunal only in caſes of impeachment; becauſe decid- 


See p. li. and cxlix of this Introduction. Well might Mr. 
Godwin ſing the praiſes of exarchy ; ſince it is anarchy, according 
to Mr. Young, which gives to the Americans ſuch peace, free- 
dom and happineſs, as no nation before ever experienced ! 
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ing on cauſes brought from courts of law and 
equity, ſavours too much of uniting the judicial 
with the legiſlative functions. -It ought not to be 
an ordinary judicature; but the judge of judges 
when they perverted the law.—France alſo wants 
. an executive, that ſhall at once be reſponſible, and 
yet protected from light accuſation, or trial too 
eaſily obtained by factious men. The beſt ſecurities 
to the executive, will be in prevention; by guard- 
ing the Council againſt their own vices. All acts 
of ſtate ſhould be determined by vote; aye, or no; 
each member ſubſcribing his name in the proper 
column, under a penalty for omiſſion. 'The whole 
Proceedings of the Council to be once a year ſub- 
mitted to the inſpection of a ſmall Secret Commit- 
tee of the National Aſſembly; appointed with great 
ſolemnity. It ſhould be the duty of this Commit- 
ice to paſs over mere errors, not amounting in 
their judgment, to matter of criminal accuſation ; 
and in caſe of diſcovering ſuch matter, the Com- 
mittee then to be increaſed to treble its original 
number, and the votes of two-thirds be made ne- 
ceſſary for moving an impeachment. When France 
has it in her power, by a ſew judicious regulations, 
to give ſteadineſs to her vigorous government, what 
raſh and criminal deluſion it is, to repreſent to the 
people of this country, that ſhe is the ſport of an 
anarchy which muſt end in her ſpeedy ruin! 


— CC The 


Iron elxix 


—* The men who feel, with the deepeſt chagrin, 
ce the ſecurity ſuch aſſociations give to to the con- 
*« ſtitution, as at preſent eſtabliſhed, have nothing 
© left during the vigour now exerted, . but to re- 
« tort accuſations and to tell us, that we mean, 
« or act as if we meant, to render the king abſo- 
« Jute :* but ſuch aſſertions ſcarcely merit atten- 
te tion: thoſe men, if there are ſuch, who wiſhed 
before to change our government to a deſpotiſm, 
certainly wiſh it now; but that aſſociations 
« directly declaring a determination to maintain the 
“ conſtitution 2s it is free as it is now—mean 
« really an intention to overthrow it,+ is too pre- 
c poſterous to be credited, and worthy of the re- 


ce forming quarter only from which it proceeds.“ 
(p. 164.) 


O no: the 4izg abſolute! God help him, poor man; it is 
keeping the conſtitution ** as it is,“ that keeps his Majeſty in a 
ſtate of dependance on a baſe faction, whoſe inſolent uſurpation 
on every branch of the government, nought but a reform in the 
repreſentation can do away. Neither king, lords, nor people can 
be free, until the corps of . are broken and 
diſbanded. 

+ That the Aſſociations under the auſpices and influence of 
that Pretorian Band of the Britiſh Empire, mean © to give ſe- 
* curity to the conſtitution as at preſent eftabliſhed,” —if thoſe 
words mean, as at preſent corrupted and conſigned as a property 10 
4 faction of one hundred and fifty-four,—is our true complaint; 
and this being our complaint, how can we be ſo ignorant, as 

to impute to any men “ an intention to overthrow” the conſtitu- 
tion? | | 


M AGociations. 
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« Aſſociations directly declaring a determina- 
« tion” ſays Mr, Young ; and that they ſhould not 
mean what they declare, © is too prepoſterous to 
be credited.” I am glad the gentleman now thinks 
men's declarations ought to be believed, when there 
is no proof that their real meaning is other than 
what they profeſs. Whatever may be his readi- 
neſs to believe theſe aſſociators, he is not ſo very 
prone to take the word of the reformers*, of 
which I have produced ſome pretty ſtrong in- 


ſtances, and many more might eaſily be collected. 


* It is not the rank Jacobin, with bare and 
te bloody arms, pike in hand, and ready for your 


cc throat; it is his gentleman-uſher, your modeſt 


te reformer, who, meaning @ great deal, aſks 4 
ce Jittle, and knows how to make that little much. 
« But be not fo cajoled—refiſt ALL. cmnances in 
<« that conſtitution, which gives you the means of 
« wealth, and protects you in the enjoyment. 
« Come to reſolutions declaratory of the abhor- 
e rence of changes; and for every propoſition for 


* For men to tell us, in ſuch a moment as this, and ſitu- 
« ated as we are with the enemy of mankind on one fide, and 
e the torch of revolt lighting in Ireland on another fide, that 
% they are not Jacobins, but moderate men, wiſhing reform, is 
*« as impudent as it would be for a thief to ſay, that he is not an 
e aſſaſſin, becauſe he only holds a candle while another cuts my 
<< throat,” (p. 175.) : 


te them 
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ce them that does not originate in the legiſlature; 
« and petition parliament 20 render illegal all meet. 
« ings and clubs, whoſe object is to make experi- 
* ments on Britiſh happineſs; to diſcover rights 
ec better than thoſe of an Engliſhman ; to change 
« your laws, religion and government; and give 
« you, in lieu of them, the nzw LicaTs OF 
* FRENCH PHILOSOPHY.” (p. 148). 


cc It appears to me, that there would be a ſin- 
« gular propriety in the aſſociations which are at 
ce preſent ſpreading through the kingdom, peti- 
e tioning parliament to paſs an act zo declare all 
clubs, aſſociations, ſocieties, and meetings of men, 
ce that aſſemble for the purpoſe of obtaining changes 
ce in the conſtitution, illegal,” * &c. (p. 174.) 


« Join in aſſociations for our defence, againſt 
e banditti, cut-throats, and Jacobins; join againſt 
an enemy more ſubtle, and therefore more dan- 
gerous, the friends of reform; the aſſociators 
* who would plant the tree of equal liberty; the 
ce mountebanks who have a French noſtrum, and 
« Birmingham daggers, for the diſeaſes of an Eng- 


” 
— — — — 
* — => 


* But not he petitioning “ afſeciations directly declaring a 

c determination to maintain the conſtitution as it ig,“ that is, 

according to Mr. Young, bad in theory; deficient ; worthleſs ; 
and that which, I act changed, muſt ruin the nation. 


e liſh 
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« liſh conſtitution, Guard againſt ſuch miſcreant 
attempts by pointed reſolutions; and call, with 
sone voice, on the legiſiature to ſuppreſs, by vigorous 
and deciſive laws, the clubs of ſedition,” &c. 
(p. 179.) © To ſuppreſs at once, by vigorous 
ce and deciſive meaſures, ſuch hot- beds of ſedition 
and plunder, is the firſt duty of Fame. 


(p. 67.) 


When, duly attending to Mr. Young's earneſt- 
neſs for ſuppreſſing all popular ſocieties, and his 
hints for an imprimatur on the preſs, or ſome 
other invention to anſwer the ſame end, we com- 
pare his language with what we heard on the late 
trials, and had been uſed to for ſome time before, 
from the advocates and panegyriſts of the rotten- 
borough ſyſtem ; we have no doubt but that com- 
pletely, and for ever, to have ſilenced the voice of 
reform, ſo unwelcome to the ear of guilt, was a 
leading object in that nefarious conſpiracy againſt 
our liberties, of which I have taken ſome notice, 
and on which I have more to ſay in the progreſs of 
this work. That the records of that conſpiracy 
have not been written in innocent blood, certainly 
has not been owing either to“ indolencè or timi- 
dity“ in thoſe who planned the project, or in thoſe 
whoſe office it was to keep up that ſpirit of delu- 
ſion and prejudice, on which ſucceſs was er 


to depend. + 
| But 
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But in allowing the author, of whom I ſhall 
now take my leave for a while, the merit of dili- 
gence and the praiſe of genius, it 1s yet a declara- 
tion which I owe to truth, to ſay, that with regard 
to fidelity, argument and candour, I remember 
not ſo wretched a performance from ſo able a 
hand. It is difficult, I know, to contend againſt 
truth; but ſtill genius will generally command 
reſpect. To account, therefore, for the extreme 
defects of the work under conſideration, I believe 
I muſt once more crave. aſſiſtance from a certain 
well-informed traveller, who, ſpeaking of the 
French, under the monarchy, obſerves, © they 
« have no notion of private people going out of 
ce their way for the public good, without being 
ce paid by the public; nor could he well compre- 
« hend me, when I told him that every thing is 


© well done in 1 . what is done with 
oy md money.” 


* * s Travels, p. WY 
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F tremendouſly awful ſituation in which, 
as a people, we now ſtand, muſt arreſt the atten- 
tion of every thinking man. It has arreſted that of 
the writer. Abroad, we are involved in a war, 
new in all its characters, and of an aſpect truly 
| alarming : at home, we are diſunited, without 
much ground to hope for a cordial reunion; unleſs 
a due ſenſe of the common danger ſhall bring us 
into better temper, remind us of the duty of mutual- 
ly allowing for paſt errors, and beget, not only 2 
more charitable interpretation of one another's 
preſent deſigns, but a conſcientious endeavour to 
diveſt ourſelves of the prejudices of party, and to 
devote our utmoſt powers, and exert our united en- 
deavours, to ſave che ſtate. 


Under the preſent melancholy circumſtances of 
the country, who ſhall ſay that Britain will prove 
B | equal 
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equal to the conteſt which feems to await her? 
Mr. Taung, in the Annals of Agriculture, No. 129, 


has lately drawn a picture of the French republic 


which merits our moſt ſerious regard; and calls 


upon us in ters that cannot be reſiſted, to look 


well, and without delay, to the ſecurity of our own 
iſland. But as ſome. of that gentleman's reaſonings 
ſeem exceptionable; and as his principal propoſal 
for our domeſtic ſafety falls, in my opinion, ſome- 
what ſhort of what the nature of the caſe, and the 
times, require, the following remarks and ſuggeſ⸗ 
tions are offered to the ante 1285 


According to Mr. Young, the French republic, 
through unforeſeen cauſes, is at length become of a 
deſcription which makes it in fact, as to its nature 
and efſence, what the wonderful republic of Sparta 
was in antient times. But inafmuch as the terri- 
tory of France, efpecially if it ſhall be extended to 
the Zsyder Zee, will be of infinitely greater mag- 
nituce than, the petty ſtate of Laconia, not exceed- 
ing in extent the county of Lincoln; fo. the power 


of this new republic muſt be infinitely more formi- 


Gable to all its neighbours, than was that with 
which it is compared. Its very exiſtenee, canſi· 
dering its own internal diſeaſes, and the prodigieus 
foi ce externally employed to deſtroy i it in the cradle, 


of 
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of Europe. What then muſt they think of the 
gigantic ſize and energy to which it has fo ſoon at- 
tained! nothing modern can refiſt its power. All 


fortifications of nature and of art fall before it. 


Wherever appear the numerous and veteran armies 
of their enemies, the republican legions, like tor= 
rents of lava,“ pour down and overwhelm them. 
Such effects muſt have cauſes; and Mr, Young, 


who had expected other conſequences from the 


war, is led by his diſappointment and the ſurprize 


it occaſioned, into an inveſtigation of thoſe cauſes ; 


although his principal inquiry 1s, how to avert the 
danger to ourſelves from an enemy ſo formidable. 


Before I proceed to this part of our ſubje&, 1 
ſhall juſt obſerve, and it is what Mr. Young ſeems 
to think, that the preſent energy of France is ſimply 
the reſult of republican government and arming ber 


People. The cauſe of manifeſting this energy is 


war, And the cauſe of the war——that I leave to 
be explained by Mr. Young and others more ac- 
quainted with the motives of miniſters than myſelf. 
Whether the war could, or could not have been 


avoided, -confiſtently with the duty of miniſters to 
their country, is a queſtion which every one muſt 


* The grand expreſſion of Mr. Young. 
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decide for himſelf as well as he can.“ The 
common arguments on this head take us, in general, 
no farther back than to the period of our own inter- 
ference in a war commenced by other parties. 
But when we contemplate that inlarged wiſdom and 
foreſight which belongs to the character of ſtateſ- 
men, perhaps the queſtion cannot be properly deci- 


ded, without aſcending to a higher period of time. 
The period to which I allude, is that at which the 


French king accepted the conſtitution in 1791.4 
On the point under conſideration I wiſh to ſpeak 
with diffidence. I do not want unjuſtly to crimi- 
nate any men; nor to add to our unhappy diviſions, _ 
But if the war by the influence of Britiſh counſels 
might have been prevented, if our ſtateſmen ſhould 
have any recollections of having had the oppor- 
tunity and the means, they muſt now I truſt be 

| diſpoſed, on reviewing ſcenes of which no tongue 
can deſcribe the horrors, to ſheath as ſoon as 
poſſible the cruel ſword. 


At the time then, of the French king's accept- 
ance -of the conſtitution, was not the peaceful, 


„ The temperate mode in which the French conducted 
© themſelves in the beginning of the diſpute, and the inſufferabls 
and puerile arrogance of our miniſtry, will be ſeen in the 
* correſponderice between M. Chamvelin and lord Grenville, 
* which is inſetted in our ſtate papers.” New Annual Regiſter, 
1793, Page 35. | | 

7 September the 13th, * 
bloodleſs 


o - 
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bloodleſs revolution thereby accompliſhed, the joy 


of the public heart, and a theme of general congra- - 


tulation and praiſe in this country? Was it not a 


period when a a alliance with France would 
have been acceptable to this nation? Might not 
Britiſh ſtateſmen have conceived the intrigues and at- 


tempts which were likely to take place for overthrow- 


ing the new liber ties of France; and the probabilitĩes 
that even ar would be amongſt the means re- 


forted to? Had the intereſts of royalty and liberty in 


that country found advocates in their boſoms; had 


the peace of Europe employed their thoughts; and 
the quiet and proſperity of Great Britain, ſo depen- 


dent on general harmony, called forth their anxious 


cares and forecaſt for their preſervation; what 


could have been more natural, politic and honour- 
able, than to have ſtepped forward with alacrity as 
ſincere and cordial friends, to have ſupported the 
tottering infancy of French freedom, and to have 


_ manifeſted in the eyes of Europe that the preſerva- 


tion of that freedom and of general tranquility could 
not to Britain be objects of indifference? Had ſuch 
been their magnanimous and glorious policy, it 
ſeems even more than probable that the war would 
not have taken place; that the conſtitution of 
1789 would gradually have taken root; and that 
Louis XVI. might at this day have been the firſt 
magiſtrate of a Hee people. 8 
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Or had our miniſters leſs generous ſentiments? 
Did the fuppoſed weakneſs of a rival nation tempt 
them to a cold and inſidious neutrality, waiting for 
the confuſions it was to produce, and of which they 
meant to take advantage, for purpoſes of national ag- 
grandizement and patronage? And had they alſo 
motives referable to domeſtic reforms that were 
likely to preſs upon them; unleſs by connivance 
at continental preparations for hoſtility, they could 
ſo manage as to have the nation neceſſarily involved 
in a war, which ſhould at its commencement be 
falſely attributed to unforeſeen cauſes, and at the 
ſame time furniſh them with plenty of ſwords for 
parrying the thruſts of reforming petitions ?* Theſe 
are queſtions on which I preſume not to decide. 
If chere are hearts which they can touch, they may 


* c We have reaſon to believe that the intervention of the 
war with France, and the alarms, whetker well or ill founded, 
which have prevailed throughout England, during the laſt 
winter, and which we have no doubt were excited and in- 
flamed for the ſpecial purpoſe of checking the diſpoſition of the 

© country in favour of a reform, and of ca/umniating ihe characters 
of thoſe who promoted it. 'Theſe we believe are the true 
cauſes of that ſilence and inactivity on the part of the nation, 
which have been objected to us in parliament.” Authentic 

Copy of a Petition to Parliament, preſented to the Houſe of Comuroms ou 
the 61h May, 1793, Sc. Printed for D. Stewart, Frith-ſtreet, 
Soho, | | 

It has ſince been ſeen to what all this calumny tended. How 

ineſtimable that palladium of Engliſh liberty ria! &y Ja! 


then 
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chen be of 8 If not, it is the * for ur 
country; and we ſhall have the firmer ground for 
ſuch a reconciliation of parties at this fearful, 
moment, as the erigeney of our ſituation ſeems to 
require. 
"7K 
Let us now return to Mr. Young, from whom. 
we collect; iſt, T hat the force of F rancę is 
greater than in any former period, and Europe 
te trembling around; *” 2d, That a natural reſuks 
to be expected is, that this force, in conſequenca 
of the peculiariues of i its origin, will “ daſh in 
ce pieces the whole fabric of European trade and 
<« jnduſtry which has taken three centuries to 
« form ;”'* 3d, © That annihilation is the pal- 
te pable fate of the whole body of Han: 8 7 
this and the other civiliſed countries;* th, 
That we require an © union of all that is reſpectable 
« in the kingdom to oppoſe that united maſs ef 
« atrocity which threatens to overthrow every eſta» 
© bliſhed government, and ſweep from its very 
cc baſis all that renders mankindſuperior to brutes; 
Sth, © While war is decidedly for the inte- 
e reſt of every man in arms, and every man in 
= power, will they readily have recourſe to peace 


Annals of Agriculture, No. 129, Pages 281, = 284, 
287. . 
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ce will they not more probably determine that 
ce there never ſhall be any ſuch thing ?*” 6th, * A 
« war vibrating in its events would be the moſt 
« favourable to the eſtabliſhment”* of a ſyſ- 
tem in France ſimilar to that of Sparta or Laco- 
nia; © and every one knows that Laconia was but 
<« a great camp, with no employment but arms for 
| ce every free man in it;“ and he adds, the 
1188 manners of the French are changed; the equality 
f ce which is introduced, and the baniſhment, death, 
11 4e or ruin of all who had fortunes, &c. have eſta- 
i | fl c bliſhed a ſimplicity, a ferocity, and a hardy 
« courage, that may have effects, if not entirely 
I E & ſimilar to the inſtitutions of Zycurgus, ſufficiently 
I re ſo to render France a camp and its ſoldiers the 
11 | 5 c terror of the world.” 7th, © But the circum- 


— — 
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* 


te ſtance moſt intereſting is, the enormity, re- 
« ſources, extent, and energy of the force which 
« has thus been created,“ which, © ought 
[1 ce to alarm every individual that has property in 
Wi ce any country of the globe z” © that this force has 

| | e been greatly underrated,” and © its manifeſta- 

ſ 


ce tion ought to increaſe the terror of all its neigh- 

3 F bours.” 8th, That the incredible reſources 
1M * created in France” are © upon principles that 
if F 


Wil! | | : * l of 8 No. 129, Pages 293, 289, 296, 
1 Vs | "we | 


Fc ſet 
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ce ſet all experience and all ancient policy at de- 


« fiance. 


Such are the outlines of our danger. We will 
now attend to the means P out by Mr. Young, 
as our ſecurity. 


gth. As the power of France © is abſolutely in- 


ce conſiſtent with the ſafety of her neighbours,” 


and © incompatible with the exiſtence of property 
« in any country of Europe;”* © the repub- 
ce l/ican ſyſtem,” muſt not be allowed to © eſta- 
ce bliſh itſelf permanently,” but muſt be © op- 


© poſed with the moſt determined vigour, and on 


ce principles as energetic as its own.“ oth, 


The firſt propoſed imitation of conventional energy, 


is either to ſilence all ſocieties profeſſing to meet 
© to reform abules,”* or to let them count 
amongſt © the wretches in priſons.“ 11th, To 


enrol, arm and officer a militia of Five hun- 


* dred thouſand” men ;* * fortify our advanta- 
* geous poſts to an impregnable ſtrengibh; and con- 


* It is plain they ſet at defiance the experience and calcula- 


tions of Mr. Young, who in his Example of France, p. 185, 186, 


187, thought he had given a complete ſtatement of* them ; and 


_ thence proved the utter impoſlibility of their carrying on the 


. 


＋ Annals of Agriculture, No. 129, Pages 289, 300, ZOIs 
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< feruff à capacious citadel near the capital, * A 
« to imagine that we ſhould 5 able long to pre- 
ct ſerve ourſelves were other nations ruined and 
ce enſlaved by the French ſyſtem, would be a vain 
<« idea, nothing probably can ſave the world but 
ce ſuch a concert of every power in Europe as has 
e not yet taken place.” 13th, A new experiment of 
military quixotiſm is to be tried for coneueriInG 
Francs: we muſt <« penetrate by the Seine to 
& Paris;*” Dunkirk, Gravelines, and Calais” ought 
to have been & conquered” in our former cam- 
paigns, © the inhabitants all driven out, and the 
te places peopled entirely with emigrants;“ e when 
te Ruſſia moves, as move ſhe muſt in time, Ruſſian 
ce auxiliaries might be landed at once in the heart 
of France ;* and © if the Convention in the mean 
time attacked Germany or the eaſtern line of 
Flanders, the country ſhould have been made a 
deſart, at the expence of the common cauſe; 
but as © no force or principle of attack can be 
e rationally expected to have effect, if the people 
« in France, diſaffected to the Convention, are 
ce not induced to give their aid to thoſe who come 
cc to their aſſiſtance;“ ſo © a MANIFESTO of future 
liberty confiſtent with royalty ſhould be _ out 
* 7o them as the ov object of the allies.” 


* Annals of Agriculture, No. 129, Pages 302, 303, 304, 
305, 306, 308. 
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After thus exhorting and inſtructing the cabinets 
of Europe, and attempting'to comfort his countfy- 
men with the hopes that may be entertained, of 
re-eſtabliſhing monarchy. on the ruins of jacobin- 
iſm* in France; he ſeems, however, to have had 
ſome preſages of the little reliance we could have 
on our allies. <© That general concert and com- 

mon feeling,” ſays he, © which ought to cement 
c nin the ſtricteſt bands an alliance of different 

ce powers, which has been ſo often looked for and fo 
e rarely attained, can ALONE render the war ſuc- 
<« celsful; if the preſent call for new meaſures and 
_ ©. new principles be not ſufficient to inſure it, the 
hope is for ever deluſive. If our allies are not 
ce ſenfible of their danger; if there is only a com- 
mon languid exertion at a moment which de- 
« mands an unexampled vigour, it is beyond the 
« power of Britain to ſupply the deficiency. Sven 


© A SITUATION DEMANDS DOUBLE ATTENTION TO 


© THE MEANS OF PROVIDING FOR THE DEFENCE 
© OF THIS ISLAND}, &c.“ 


*I uſe the author's favourite word, without, I confeſs, know- 
ing what it means; becauſe it ſeems to coraprehend, as applied 
by him, meanings the moſt oppoſite; viz. a reſpect for liberty, 
and a luſt of deſpotic power; a defire of reform and of purity, 
and a thirſt for anarchy and blood. Here it may be taken to 
mean ſimply, that ſpecies of republicaniſm which excludes roy- 
alty from the compoſition of government. 


+ Annals of Agriculture, No, 129, Page 308. 
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Is this, then, the goal to which the wiſdom of 
miniſters has conducted the nation! Is this our 
ce indemnity for the paſt, and ſecurity for the fu- 
cc ture!” Is this the report to be made to a con- 
ding Houſe of Commons! But what ſhall I ſay 
of my country at large, which has with ſo wonder- 
ful an infatuation given its ſanction to this work of 
madneſs and of blood! Quem Deus vult perdere 
prius dementat. | | 


If the recent remembrance of one hundred and 
twenty-one millions of money and rivers of blood 
laviſhed in the iniquitous attempt to eſtabliſh taxa- 
tion without repreſentation, with its diſgraceful 
event; if a debt of three hundred millions * ſter- 
ling, with a yearly taxation exceeding the whole 
yearly rent of the ſoil; and if a petition to the Houſe 

of Commons offering proof at the bar of that 
Houſe, that it does not repreſent the People ;+ if 
theſe 


* With the additions of the preſent war it now exceeds this 


+ The words are, „ Your Petitioners, in affirming that your 

« Honourable Houſe is not an adequate repreſentation of the 
People of England, do but ſtate a fact, which, if the word 
© Repreſentation” be accepted in its fair and obvious ſenſe, they 
* are ready to prove, and which they think detrimental to their 
* intereſts, and contrary to the ſpirit of the conſtitution.”* The 
correct and candid Mr. Lung, who, for the purpoſe of acrimo- 
nous 
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theſe conſiderations have been inſufficient to awa- 
ken Britain to a ſenſe of ſome impending calamity, 
I fear that although an Hampden, or an Alfred were 
to riſe from the dead to give her counſel, ſhe 
would not liften to their voice. The nation's in- 
conliſtency, is not amongſt the ſmalleſt tokens of 
its latent diſeaſe. The writings of a pamphleteer 
can throw it into agonies of apprehenſion ; but 
neither the diſcomfiture nor treachery of its allies ; 
the flight of its armies; nor the rolling forward of 
that irreſiſtible torrent of military lava poured from 
the volcanic boſom of France, which threatens it 
with extinction as a people, can do more than 
barely ſuffice to give ſome zeſt to the news of the 
day. O, Influence, how faſcinating thy powers! 

O, Corruption, how extended thy ſway ! 


Where now are our Alarmiſts ?—our loyal Aſ- 
ſociations? worn out with cares and watchings, 
to circumvent thoſe deſperate men, the Reformers, 
do they now ſleep? Hear they not the trumpet, 
whoſe ſound they ſo lately obeyed with ſuch pa- 


nious abuſe, quotes this paſſage in his uſual way, that is, of i 
the words of the author, (p. 200) ſays, (and no farther off than 

in the preceding page) They make no diſtinction between a 
* government, and zhe principles of that government; which is 
neither more nor leſs than nonſenſe.” Now it ſhould ſeem 
that the ditindioz is theirs, and the zon/en/e his. 
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triotic alacrity ? or is its note ſo changed they know 
not its voice!“ J hope theſe gentlemen do not for- 


get that the peace and property, the lives, liberties 
and religion of Engliſhmen, are at this time of as 
much value as when we entered into the war and 


invaded France, in defence of thoſe bleflings : and 


that when the French, in their turn, may actually 


become the invaders, it may be ſomewhat too late 


to have their plans of reſiſtance then to concert. 


They ought in good time to be aware, that Paine 


and Picbhegru are to be dealt with in two very dif- 


ferent ways. It is therefore ſeriouſly to be recom- 


mended to theſe aſſociations, to loſe no time in 
aſſembling, in order to conſult THAT Law and 


THAT CONSTITUTION to which they are fo firmly 


attached, on the preparatory meaſures to be taken 
towards the ſafety of our iſland ; and to communi- 


cate the reſult of their inquiries to the country at 


large. There are ſundry valuable tracts which 


would greatly aſſiſt them on ſuch an occaſion; but 


I would particularly recommend to their notice, 
«* 4 Diſcourſe on a national and conſtitutional Force; 

by the preſent Lord Hawkeſbury ; and © An Inquiry 
<* znto the LEGAL mode of ſuppreſſing Riots; with a 


F * Thoſe who have attempted to perſuade us, that we are in 


« danger in this war, from the ſtrength and vigour of republican 
% France, have their motives for ſuch an opinion; Example of 
France, a Warning to Britain. Fourth edition, Publiſhed in 1794. 


© con- 
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ec ' conſiitutional plan of future defence,” by Sir Mil. 
liam Fones, now a Judge in the Supreme Court of 
Bengal; a Plan of Aſſociation, on conſtitutional prin- 
ciples, for the pariſhes, tythings, hundreds, and 
counties of Great Britain ;* and ſome publications 
on the fame ſubject by Mr. Granville Sharpe. 


If I err not, it will be found, that the vital and 
eſſential part of a plan of national defence, is what 
every houſeholder will not only diſcover to be per- 
mitted to him, but required of him, by the law, as a 
ſacred duty he owes his country. Unleſs prepared 
as the law points out, he can neither aid the civil 
power with ef2# in ſuppreſſing riots or inſurrec- 
tion ; nor at the call of his ſovereign defend his 
country againſt foreign invaders. Why it hath vor 
« for the three laſt centuries,” been the practice of 
miniſters to make theſe uſes of the loyalty of the 
people; and why they have ſuffered the antient 
laws for peace and defence to fink into diſuſe and 
forgetfulneſs, Lord Hawkeſoury ( p- 65.) will inform 
the inquiſitive. 


Apprehending that it is already too late, by rea- 
fon of the deſertion of our allies and ſubſidiaries, 
to concert with Mr. Young on the execution of his 

military plans for reſtoring liberty and royalty in 


® Publiſhed in 1780, by Kearſley. 
| France ; 
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France; but that we are brought preciſely into that 
ſituation which, he thinks, © DbEMANDS DOUBLE. 
ce ATTENTION TO THE MEANS OF PROVIDING 
« FOR THE DEFENCE OF THIS ISLAND;” we are to 
preſume that ſomething yet more efficacious than 
arming five hundred thouſand men is in his opinion 

neceſſary; for ſuch was the force recommended, 

while he reckoned upon ſuch a concert of the 
European powers © as has not yet taken place,” 

and an army of © Ruſſians to be landed at once in 

« the heart of France.” 


Now, while it follows from that gentleman's 
own premiſes, that continuing the war muſt be 
the likelieſt means of bringing to a dreadful matu- 
rity that giant whoſe very infancy not all the hoſts 
of Europe can reſiſt, ſurely ſuch a propoſal could 
not have been the effect of ſober counſel ; but 
wears the features of that fort of courage which 
deſperation alone inſpires. A more ſedate fortitude 
now becomes us. It will be time enough to give 

+ the reins to our fury, when upon Britiſh ſoil we 
mall be called on to conquer or to die. If we are 
to meet the war at our own gates ; if Britons are 

to bleed defending their own lands and laws, fami- 
lies and fireſides, I truſt that we ſhall be found 
equal to the taſk, Men with a free conſtitution in 
their hearts, and ſwords in their hands, are not to 

be conquered, 


But 
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But knowing the ſolid, concentrated © wedge- 
ce like force” of our enemy's phalanx, to be vic- 
torious, we muſt be united. Diſſention muſt be 
put away: and mutual confidence once more taken 
to our boſoms. Squinting ſuſpicion and polluted 
treachery muſt no longer be our torment and diſ- 
grace; but the generous, manly openneſs of free 
men again become our characteriſtic. Internal 
alarm, thank God and our laws, begins to ſubſide : 
and I truſt will leave nothing behind it to prevent 
a reconciliation of parties. THz ENEMY 18 AT 
THE GATE, AND WE MUST BE FRIENDS, OR PERISH» 
Adverſity is the ſchool of the ſublime virtues. 
Neceſſity is an eloquent reconciler of differences. 
By means the moſt ſimple, ſhe bends the will, and 
enlightens the underſtanding. By ſaying to Britain, 
BE an ARMED NATION, ſhe ſecures her defence, 
and ſeals her freedom. A million of armed men“ 
ſupporting the ſtate with their purſe, and defending 
it with their lives, will know that none have ſo 
great a ſtake as themſelves in the government; nor 
more right to have a voice in the direction of 
affairs. The circle of repreſentation will conſe- 
quently be at leaſt co- extenſive with the circle of 
arms. Hence arming the people, and reforming 
parliament, are inſeparable. . 


* Such at leaſt will be our force, as ſoon as we reſort to the 
true original principles of our Saxon conſtitution, 


GS | But 
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But ſome diſtempered imaginations will have it, 
that the third eſtate ought not to be created by, to 


repreſent, or be reſponſible to the people them- 


ſelves ; and are wild and inflammatory enough to 
aſſert, that ſuch a repreſentation, if once effected, 
muſt aboliſh the Lords and diſmiſs the King. Theſe 
affected fears are to be referred to the ſame impure 
ſource, from whence flowed the inſidious policy, 
« for the laſt three centuries,” of diſarming the 
people. Had Mr. Young ſeven years ago pro- 
claimed that ve hundred thouſand men ought to be 
inſtantly armed in this. country, he might by many 


have been thought a fit inhabitant for the Tower, 


or for Bedlam ; and the conſtitutional truth he ut- 
tered, would doubtleſs have been treated as other 
conſtitutional truths have lately been treated in a 
certain book.“ Now in the imaginary ſcale of 
dangers to the king and the nobles, . that of a free 
Houle of Commons would probably at leaſt be 
ſomewhat remote. It would operate, as may be 
ſuppoſed by thoſe who entertain the idea, gradual- 
ly, and by mere incroachtnent. But, according 
to the reaſonings of our author, the danger of thoſe 
privileged orders, from arming the people, muſt. 


be immediate, Having then the power of de- 


ſtruction, they will, as he reaſons, have the will; 
and proceed without delay to the act. If you alk 
why ? his anſwer is, Go to France. 


* The example of France a warn to Britain, 


Por 
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For my own part, I do not feel the force of 
this mode of reaſoning ; and before I can imagine 


a French hatred, antipathy, and inſatiable revenge 


towards all men poſſeſſed of property or power, 
and the bloody-mindedneſs of Frenchmen to actuate 
Engliſh boſoms, I muſt ſuppoſe againſt notorious 


fact. The ſuppoſition includes centuries of deſ- 
potiſm in the crown; intolerable oppreſſions and 


inſolence from nobles as numerous and rapacious 
as locuſts; the abominations of an idolatrous, 


beaſtly ſuperſtition, under the name of religion; 


an atheiſtical prieſthood; and that deluge of na- 
tional vice and impiety which muſt ever flow from 
ſources ſo impure. I muſt ſuppoſe the people to 
bear towards the nobles and the clergy, the anti- 
pathy of women and children towards vipers and 
ſerpents. But is this a picture of the Engliſh 
nation ?—Is it a picture of any nation that ever 
appeared on earth except France? Did an armed 
Roman people aboliſh Patricians? Did the iron 
Spartans diſmiſs hereditary Kings ?* Do the armed 


American people level property and diſſolve g- 
vernment ? 


c 2 When 


CT Look through the annals of the world, and ſee if any 


©. one inſtance of a militia can be produced, that was ſeditious 


« of itſelf; or of a people, who, when the ſword was put into 
their hands, converted it to their own deſtruction, — Free ftates 
have almoſt always been ſubje& to commotions, and the ſame 
« have 
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When I ſaid that arming the people and reforming 
the parliament are inſeparable; I faid it in com- 
pliment to the underſtandings of our miniſters ; 
for I certainly do not ſuſpect them of the folly of 
thinking, that a Britiſh Houſe of Commons ought 
not to be choſen by, to repreſent, and be reſpon- 
ſible to the Commons of Britain. In the caſe then 
of calling thoſe Commons to arms, I ſhould 
truſt to that prudence, or, as Mr. Burke terms it, 


that © civil diſcretion,” by which the counſels of 


wiſe ſtateſmen are governed, that on a qveſtien 


4c have generally been defended by a militia ; but that the mili- 
ts tary eftabliſhments of ſuch a people were the cauſe' of their 
* commotions can never be proved ;—and though Rome had as 
* many ſoldiers as citizens, tho her ſenators and plebeians had fre- 

quent conteſts for power, where THE BALANCE WAS UN- 


„ EQUALLY ADJUSTED; yet her people, when in the greateſt 


fury, and when driven by injuſtice almoſt to deſpair, never 
* once had recourſe to arms; they urged their claims by ſuppli- 
** cations and ſeceſſions; and though diſciplined and ready at 


Fall times to take up arms in the defence of their country, they 


never lifted up a band againſt it; for ſeveral centuries not a 
« life was loſt amidſt all their contentions ; and it was not until 
the nature of their armies was changed, until their legions re- 
*« ceived pay, were tranſported into diſtant provinces, and never 
« ſuffered to return to their domeſtic occupations ; in a word, 
* not until the honeſt Militia-men of Rome were changed into 
«© STANDING FORCES, that their conteſts blazed out into 
* civil wars, deſtructive to the Commonwealth.“ CR 
Lord Heinukeſtury's Diſcaurſe on 4 national and conſtitutional 
force, 49. 
which 
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which has ſo long agitated the public mind, and 


now ſo peculiarly occupies it, they would act ac- 


cording to what /h ey believe to be the true ſenſe of 
the nation on the ſubject. Sanguine as I am, 
and have been for many years paſt, to ſee that 
Houſe reformed, I ſhall be well content, and even 


deſirous, that the reform may not precede the 
national wiſh. Amidſt the calamities of this 
awful moment, when we muſt either arm in a 


maſs, or ceaſe to be a people, it is to me a con- 
ſolation the moſt ſolid, that the meaſure of arming, 
muſt either ſet us at the ſame time about reforming ; 
or at leaſt obtain that moſt important queſtion, a 
fair hearing. And here again, I ſhall truſt in the 
wiſdom of miniſters. When the Britiſh Commons, 
by the ſtern voice of neceſſity, ſhall be called in a 
maſs to arms, when they ſhall thereby feel and know, 
that, not by a miniſter of the war department, 
not by a ſtanding army, not by any of the inven- 
tions of © the three laſt centuries,” their liberties 
and conſtitution are to be preſerved, but by 


THEIR OWN IMMEDIATE GUARDIANSHIP, THEIR 


OWN PERSONAL, INDIVIDUAL EXERTIONS, THEIR 
OWN UNDERSTANDINGS AND COURAGE; under 
ſuch circumſtances, I ſay, miniſters will be too 
wiſe to bring themſelves under a ſuſpicion, of re- 
warding proſtitute journaliſts, for inceſſantly ſcat- 
tering through the land the poiſon of corrupt and 
arbitrary doctrines ; or of patronizing perverted 

„ genius, 


| 
| 
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genius, AT THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, in its lunatic attempts to write down. 
the doctrine of LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATION, 
on which the very exiſtence of our liberties de- 

pends. | 


There never was a period in which we had more 
need than at preſent, ſeriouſly ta conſider of the 
means to preſerve, not only the conſtitution, with 
its King, and its lords; but our country itſelf, and the 
power of calling ourſelves a people. If a conqueſt 
to France, we muſt thenceforward be what it ſhould 
pleaſe France to make us, If there be a nation in 
Europe that this conquering Republic would chooſe 
to hold as a province; inſtead of aſſimilating it to 
its own ſyſtem of government, and treating it 
afterwards as an equal, that nation is Great Britain ; 
for in no other nation can France behold a RIvaL. 
It is the very characteriſtic of a boundleſs ambition, 
that it bears no riyal. In exact proportion as a 
rival is great and formidable, ſuch is the magni- 
tude of their mutual enmity. But if he that is 
gaining the aſcendant ſtill bleeds at wounds in- 
flicted by his adverſary, aimed at his very life; 
forgiveneſs he treats as folly ; retaliation and ex- 
tirpation poſſeſs his ſoul, Cæſar had forgiveneſs 
for every Roman, Pompey alone excepted. Rome 
affiliated every other conquered city ; but Carthage 
ſhe 
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| ſhe devoted to deſtruction. Delenda eſt Cartbag 


is a language founded in nature. | 


At this criſis, when the allies of Britain ſeem 
deſerting her fide one by one; and all to be ſeek- 
ing ſafety by courting the friendſhip of France, 
can Britain, I ſay, the rival ſtate, ſhe who has 
been the ſinew of the war, who has ſtrained every 
nerve to knit together, and to augment the grand 
confederacy ; can Britain, deſerted, abandoned, 
impoveriſhed, expect to have peace? She muſt 
not entertain the hope. She muſt, ere long, ex- 
pect to find the war in Ireland. She muſt prepare 
to meet the Republican armies in Kent, in Hamp- 
ſhire, in the weſt, and in the north. She has to 
deal with a war new in all its aſpeQs; and with a 
people prolific in new ideas. They are in the 
familiar habit of calling old things and old places 
by new names; weeks they have utterly aboliſhed ; 
and time itſelf they have ſubjected to new denomi- 
nations. Could we therefore be ſurprized if, as a 
prelude to their future deſigns, and as one of thoſe 
ſtrokes by which they ſo well know 160 to touch 
the republican mind, and to wind'it up to their 
purpoſe, the Convention ſhould tranſmit to their 
armies a decree, that thenceforward amongſt 
Frenchmen the iſland of their enemy ſhould be 
called New Afric, and its capital, Carthage ? 


C 4 | But 
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But whether their intentions ſnall be thus mani- 
feſted or not; what thoſe intentions are but too | 
likely to be, we know,* and indeed, if ambition 
and the rival ſpirit were wanting, . there is yet 
another motive which may impel them to the en- 
terprize alluded to. We have tripped them of 
their foreign poſſeſſions ; we have deſtroyed. their 
external trade; and we have annihilated in a man- 
ner every manufacture not applicable to domeſtic 
purpoſes and to war. Whar, then, is the Con- 
vention to do with the welve hundred thouſand 
men they have in the armies ? If the preſent manu- 


facturers and huſbandmen are equal to the cul- 


tivation of the land, and to. th& ſupply of do- 
meſtic and military manufactures; how is this 
vaſt ſoldiery, if diſbanded on a ſudden, to find 
cither employment or ſubſiſtence ? Is not here a 
danger, which in the judgment of the Convention, 
may be thought infinitely greater, than that of in- 
vading this iſland ?—an iſland inhabited by a p1s- 
ARMED DEMOCRACY, Who were firſt baſely» tra- 
duced, as diſaffected to their own conſtitution, and 
then committed to the cuſtody of the armed body- 
guards of an Oligarchy, raiſed for defending their 
rotten-borough incroachments on the democratic 
branch of the legiſlature. | 


* Since this paſſage was written, our newſpapers have given 
us conventional language, ſufficiently ſtrong to prepare us for 
«ny meaſure grounded on the principle of rivalry. 
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What then is there in the preſent poſture of 
England to forbid invaſion ? Are there fifty thou - 
ſand men in arms including the militia, and the 
new cavalry? Recal the fragments of your waſted 
army from the continent, and collect every ſol- 
dier within your reach, you will not ſtill muſter 
one hundred thouſand men. Thoſe who have 
more than a mi//ion, ſtung with revenge, fluſhed 


with conqueſt, and for whom their rulers muſt = 


find an enemy to attack, ſuch a force may not 
appear very formidable, Neither ſhould I feel 


over-confident of our ſecurity, had we even Mr. 


Young's five hundred thouſand rnen, inrolled, armed, 
and officered,* although they were alſo in ſome de- 
gree trained; for unleſs our preparations for de- 
fence go to the full extent of our population, and 
to all the means which the Saxon principles of our 
conſtitution ſo admirably point out ; that is, unleſs 
we oppoſe our invaders © on principles as energetic 
ce as their 0wn;”F\ when we ſhall have manured 
the ſoil of England with our blood, we may not 
yet be able to tranſmit it to our poſterity ; but it 
may be parcelled out amongſt our conquerors ; 
and England, ſo long the glory of nations, may 
| fink into a military colony of France. 


I have not forgotten the Britiſh navy, nor am I 


ignorant of its value; but when my countrymen, 


1 Annals of Agticulture, No. 129, Page zol. Ib. 289. 


indulging 
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indulging prejudice and ſwayed by national vanity, 


tell me that it affords a ſafe protection from ſuch a 


power as the French republic, encircling us with a 
coaſt from the Texel to Uſhant, and from thence 
extending to the confines of Spain; my anſwer is, 
c Lay not this flattering unction to your ſoul.” — 
Your navy, believe me, will have enough to do, 
to protect your foreign poſſeſſions, and your trade. 
How it has of late performed this laſt office, Lloyd's 

Liſt but too plainly declares. A ſuperior navy 
may, or may not, intercept an invading fleet. We 
have good Admirals; but they are not Gods, with 
power over the elements. A Howe has ſhewn us, 


that an Engliſh Admiral will do with ſhips what 


man can do; but before the French Commander 
purpoſely gave him battle, do we not all remember, 
thar our great Admiral was the perpetual butt of 


ſatire, lampoon, epigram, calumny and inſult, Be- 


cauſe he did not bring the enemy to action. Superior 
as proved the Britiſh fleer on the firſt of June, 


the French gave it battle, and gained their object. 


And when the conquelt of this iſland ſhall be their 
object, are we to ſuppoſe they will ſcruple to fecure 
a landing, although at the hazard of ſacrificing half 
a ſcore ſhips of the line! Thoſe who ſhall put 
their truſt in ſuch wretched ſuppoſitions, and ſhall 
recal to our recollection the fate of the Armada, 
muſt carry with them, that Philip did not poſſeſs 
the whole ſouth coaſt of the Engliſh Channel, nor 

were 
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were his mariners acquainted with its navigation; 
and thoſe who ſhall remind us of our victories off 
Quiberon, and La Hogue, will do well to recollect, 
that there was as wide a difference between the 


French Monarchy, and the French Republic, as 
between a Louis and a T-ycurgus. 


It was Hannibal's videory at Cannæ, ſhaking the 
very foundations of Rome, that determined her on 
carrying the war into the country of the Cartha- 
ginians. She carried it thither, and Carthage fell. 
But our Hannibal is not victorious; nor does Paris 
tremble at his name, Retreating from poſt to poſt, 
from river to river, the utmoſt we have to hope is, 
that he will not ſhare the fate of a Burgoyne or a Corn- 
Wallis, and his army be loſt to the defence of their 
country. To that country a navy is indeed a va- 
luable auxiliary, for balancing againſt other navies, 
and for ſcouring the coaſts; but from its own na- 
ture, and from the nature of the element on which 
it acts, it muſt of neceſſity be always ſeparated and 
detached from the main force on which the ſecurity 
of the country properly depends; viz. 1TS ARMED 
INHABITANTS. | 


If, therefore, we ſhould neglect to arm, and 
the armies of our enemy ſhould be poured in upon 
us from all the harbours extending from the Texe! to 
Cherburg ; while our ar grand flect 1 in an eaſterly wind 
ſhouid 
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ſhould be cruiſing off Breſt, to prevent another 
French army viſiting Jreland; who is it that can 
anſwer for the ſafety of the country? A change of 
wind may then take place: a ſtrong weſterly wind 
may bring our fleet up channel, and drive it into 
the Downs.* By this time the French tranſports 
are returned in ſafety, and again loaded with a 
ſecond embarkation of troops and ammunition. 
The weſtern counties are now expoſed; and the 
Breſt army, inſtead of ſteering for Ireland, lands 
near Plymouth; while other bodies from all the. 
ports between Uſhant and St, Malces direct their 
courſe to ſome important point in the neighbour- 
hood of Portſmouth. — Attacked at ſo many points, 
who ſhall ſay the country might not be. ſubdued, 

before the unprepared people could arm, and put 
_ themſelves in a poſture of defence !+ 


Tf ſuch events as I have deſeibed are poſſible, 


even although France had no line-of-battle navy, 


* Or it might be a manceuvre of France to carry the naval 
war into the Ve Indies, provided they previouſly ſecured a port, 
by a peace with Spain, or other means. In this caſe, our grand 
fleet muſt follow, and either our mal or our commerce at home 
mult be leit undefended. 


+ From London, as a centre, to the coaſt of Eſſex, to Mar- 
gate, to Deal, to Dover, to Portſmouth, or to any intermediate 
point in this circle of coaſt, the diſtance does not exceed 7hree 
days march of an army. 


F 0 how 
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how much more poſſible are they, when ſhe has a 
fleet of large ſhips ſo conſiderable in number, that 
it is the employment of a very large part of the 
Britiſh navy to attend upon their motions. But if 
any part of the navies of Spain and Holland ſhould 
ſpeedily come into the hands of France, the balance 
of naval force might become more nearly equal, if 
not in favour of our enemy. And it ought to be 
remembered, that on the proſperity of France, in 
the preſent ſtate of things, the loſs of twenty, or 
even thirty ſhips of the line, could make no ſenſible 
impreſſion; whereas ſuch 'a diſaſter on our fide 
would be dreadful indeed. Having neither foreign 
colonies, nor foreign commerce to protect, and in 
conſequence of being an armed nation, abſolutely in- 
vulnerable to any attack we can make upon her ter- 
ritory, to her a navy is not an arm of defence, but 
of offence, As neither her national, her colonial, 
nor her commercial exiſtence depends upon it, ſo, 
for the accompliſhment of any grand object, ir 
may be her policy to hazard its defeat; knowing 
that it cannot be beaten without much damage 
being done to the victors, who can leſs afford to 
waſte any of their naval ſtrength, The news in 
London, of a glorious victory crowned with the 
capture of a dozen ſhips of the line brought in by 
our crippled fleer, might not cauſe much rejoicing, 

if accompanied with intelligence that a large army 
had made good i its landing « on our ſhore. | 
When 
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When in the beginning of October, the warning 
voice of Mr. Young, announced the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of arming five hundred thouſand men, even 
ſhould circumſtances turn out the moſt favourable 
he could poſſibly imagine; and that, in caſe our al- 
hes failed in their exertions, our ſituation would 
then demand © double attention to the means of pro- 


&« viding for the defence of this iſland,” I preſumed he 


ſpoke the language of miniſters, and I gave them 
credit for ſeeing at length in one particular the inte- 
reſt of their country, and being prepared to purſue it; 

but now, that the dark fide of Mr. Young's alterna- 
tive preſents itſelf, and three months have already 
elapſed, the important buſineſs is ſuffered to fleep; 
and parliament itſelf has been but juſt aſſembled, 
although this ſerious alarm has been ſo long in cir- 
culation. Do minifters, then, if they can patch vp 
a diſgraceful peace, think of continuing the people 
diſarmed, and unrepreſented ; and hope to perſuade 
them they will be ſafe againſt a rival nation of more 
than double their numbers and completely armed ; 

by having for their protectors a ſtanding army, and 
a ſtanding Houſe of Commons, ſuch as we have 

ſeen deſcribed by Mr. Young ?* Is the Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution, is our exiſtence as a people, to be thus 
hazarded to the laſt moment of criminal experiment, 
that the rotten-borovgh ſyſtem, which holds both 
king and people in chains to the ruling faction of 
the ys may be preſerved ! But if the hope of 


* See the Introduction. 
Peace 
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peace amuſe our miniſters, what are the terms 
which a defenceleſs nation can obtain? To make a 
good peace, it is neceſſary to be in the beſt poſture 
for war. With an ARMED NATION at his back, a 
miniſter might at leaſt capitulate on honourable 
conditions ; but if he treat when he can make no 
reſiſtance, he muſt ſurrender at difcretion, If 
therefore a capitulation be ſigned, before the garri. 
ſon be armed, they will have more than reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that they have been betrayed. 


Thus, at a criſis like the preſent, when all France 
is ARMED, when ſhe has twelve hundred thouſand 
 viforieus ſoldiers in the field, and when Britain has 
nothing better to hope than to defend herſelf againſt 
the moſt gigantic power ſhe ever encountered ; at 
ſuch a criſis, I ſay, whether it is to be war, or 
whether it is to be peace, the honour, the intereſt 
of Britain muſt be groſsly ſacrificed, if ſhe be not 
inſtantly armed; that ſhe may look her danger in 
the face without diſmay, and take care that ſhe be 
not ſold in that market of corruption, where the in- 
tereſts of the borough-mongers have ſo long been 
preferred to the intereſts of the nation, 


In truth, it is not any miniſter ; it is not any nego- 
ciator; it is not any exerciſe of diplomatic ſkill ; 
that can now obtain this nation a ſatisfactory peace. 
The nation itſelf armed Io a man, and repreſented in 


4 free parliament, is alone equal to the arduous 
talk, 
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taſk. So cheap do I hold changes of miniſtry as a 


means to ſave a ſtate, that even on the preſent oc- 


caſion I ſhould be aſhamed to lay a ſtreſs upon it, 
did we not f̃ecollect the inſufferable arrogance with 
which our miniſters treated the ruling men in 
France, and how they vilified and inſulted every one 
with whom we muſt now treat, if treaty be not al- 
together rejected. It were therefore the dictate not 
only of common prudence, but of common decency, 
that in ſpeaking to France on the ſubject of recon- 
ciliation and peace, this nation ſhould do it e 


other a than the preſent. 


But when, hk means of reforming the Houſe of 
Commons, arming the people, and changing our 
miniſtry, we may be raifed to a proper level for 


treating with the high-minded republicans - of 


France, a wide, a new, and difficult field of ſpecula- 
tion preſents itſelf, Reſtitutions we muſt make; 
and a little conſideration will ſhew it to be our beft 
intereſt ſo to do. At preſent, we have ſtripped 
France of her Newfound/and Fiſhery, her ſmall ſet- 


tlements in Hindoſtan, and her Wei India Hands. | 


We muſt not ſuppoſe ſhe will conſent to ceaſe being 
a maritime power. Now a navy has but two ſup- 
ports: Commerce or War. If, therefore, we re- 
fuſed to reſtore any thing, ſhe could not make 
Peace. It would ruin her navy. Are we, then, to 
have perpetual war, for the ſake of retaining our 
conqueſts? 1 fear it would be paying too dear for 
an, 
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them. If by completely arming, by perpetual 
vigilance, and by meeting every attack with the 
ſpirit of Engliſhmen, we could defend our own 
iſland; how could we defend a commerce prend 
over the face of the whole world? 


Hs: not recent experience ſhewn, that while 
France was making unparalleled exertions by land, 
ſhe yet could find means to prey upon our Trade to 
a moſt alarming extent? What then muſt be the 
caſe, when, ſafe by land, ſimilar exertions ſhall be 
directed towards her navy, and againſt the com- 
merce of this country! ſuch a war would be a 
nurſery of ſeamen equal to her utmoſt wiſh. Britiſn 
capital would be employed to furniſh a rich Lot- 
tery, ſtuck thick with prizes, for animating and re- 
warCing the ſpirit of French adventure. Britons 
would plough and ſow; - Frenchmen would reap, 
In ſhort, in ſuch a war the commerce of Britain 
muſt be annihilated, unleſs all her ſhipping became 
ſhips of war as well as trade; and none put to ſea 
but in fleets and with ſtrong convoy. And what 
would that commerce be worth, carried on at ſuch 
an enormous expence ?* | 
| „„ | LS 

Is the aftoniſhing indifference of our London merchants to 
the preſent ſituation of this country and its trade, a proof of that 
political knowledge, with the ſuppoſed poſſeſſion of which they 
are ſo often complimented? I fear it is rather a ſtrong and deci- 


five fact, which muſt henceforth bring into utter contempt the 


political Pretenſious of the mercantile man; and mark him, in 
| gonfirmation 
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In every view of the preſent conteſt ending in a 
naval war between the two nations, it is big with 
ruin to this country ; and has I truſt ſo little charms 


In the eyes of the French government, that nothing 


but extremity will urge them to it. I perſuade 
myſelf they mean yet to be a civilized nation, and 
to cultivate the arts of peace. I am ſure it is our 


intereſt not to counteract ſuch inclinations. It 


were good policy methinks, if I may ſo expreſs it, 
to take France into partnerſhip on liberal terms; 
inſtead of driving her into hoſtility to the very 
exiſtence of Trade, The world is wide enough 
for us both. Beſides, being next neighbours, we 
ought eſpecially to cultivate a mutual intercourſe, 


as the neareſt markets are generally the ſafeſt and 


The general intereſts of commerce are at this 
moment critically ſituated, and very much depend 
on the fate of France. By the late aſtoniſhing 


confirmation of the ſagacity of Smith, as the moſt dangerous 
being, that can be ſuffered to enter the cloſet of a miniſter. If 

theſe money- hunting gentlemen truſt to the wings of their wealth 
for tranſporting them in proſperity and ſafety to other regions, 

while thoſe whoſe property is in land muſt remain to abide the 
pityleſs pelting of the approaching ſtorm; even in Hat caſe, it 
ſeems to be time for looking to their retreat; or the unexpected 
lightnings of war may ſcorch their paper wings, and beth their 
property and their perſons may be overtaken by the coming hur- 
r1Canes 


combination 
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combination formed againſt her on one hand, and 
by the almoſt ſupernatural energy ſhe has mani- 
feſted on the other hand, her people are well-nigh 
driven into that ſingular ſtate of ſociety, adapted 
only to ſelf-preſervation and war, from which it is 
difficult to return into thoſe paths of luxury, arts 
and refinements on which commerce depends; and 
fatal muſt it be to the commerce of Europe, if ſuch 
return ſnould be made wholly impracticable. 


What has France even to fear from a perpetual 
war with all the maritime world? The adventurers 
of all countries would flock to her ſtandard, and 
pirate under her flag. Her ſhips, not being worth 
fighting for, no private adventurers would cruize 
againſt her; and the trade of all nations would be 
her prey. It were poſſible to drive her againſt her 
natural habits and genius, into this horrible ſyſtem, 
or elſe to an extremity more confined in its object, 
but perhaps more fatal to ourſelves. For the fake, 
then, of humanity, and of all that adorns the ciyili- 
zed world, but eſpecially for the ſake of ourſelves 
and our poſterity, it is to be hoped that ſhe will be 
induced, by our temper and moderation, to return 
into the paths of peace and commerce. 


What are the preciſe reſtitutions to be made or 
conditions to be acceded to on our part, it may be 
preſumption i in an individual to chink of pointing 
D 2 out. 
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out. But at ſuch an epoch as the preſent, when the 
continental governments, hke their own light and 
adulterated coin, ſeem as if they would not long be 
paſſible, but muſt one by one return to their 
national mints, to receive weight, purity and a new 
ſtamp ; it may be of importance to ſuggeſt that 
negociators ought to elevate their minds and extend 
their ideas to higher and more enlarged ſyſtems of 
policy, than have hitherto occupied the attention of 
courts. In treating with the French, we ought, as 
far as human frailty can be ſhaken off, to get rid 
of the narrow-mindedneſs of rivals; and aim at an 
alliance and friendſhip, calculated to perpetuate 
liberty and peace to the two nations, and gradually 
to extend thoſe bleſſings to all the nations around, 
by means only which the ſtricteſt moraliſt muſt ap- 
prove. Theſe two nations, diſtinguiſhed for what- 
ever benefits, adorns and dignifies human nature 
the buſy marts of the globe, the gay ſcenes of ele- 
gance and ſocial happineſs, the crowded theatres of 
inſtruction, the peaceful ſeats of induſtry, art, 
| ſcience, letters and liberty, will become as it were 
the Univerſities of Man, the attractive reſorts of all 
nations; where the willing ſtudents, imbibing thoſe 
delightful leſſons, thoſe ſtores of knowledge, thoſe 
ennobling ſentiments, and thoſe grand views of the 
duties and the rights of men, with which, returning 
to enlighten their countrymen, the emancipation of 
mankind will make a rapid progreſs. If national 

rivalſhip 
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rivalſhip muſt remain, hither be ic directed. What 
a wide field is here, for the race of emulation! 
What a magnificent theatre, for the exerciſe of a 
bloodleſs ambition | | 


The world, I ſay, is wide enough for us both; 
and when our governments ſhall be ſo reformed, 
that war, which, although a poiſoned apple of 
diſcord deſtroying nations, is the natural food of 
- unreſtrained monarchy and unbridled ariſtocracy, 
ſhall never be revived between us, until tbe rea! 
intereſt of the people on either fide require it, (which 
15 a caſe ſo far from probable, that it 1s ſcarcely 
_ poſſible) we may look forward with a pleaſing 
confidence of durable peace, a total extinction of 
national debt, an immenſe reduction of taxes, an 
highly improved cultivation of our foil, a vaſt in- 
creaſe of population, and every other proof of proſ- 
perity.“ | 


Arming the people, which is a fundamental of 
national freedom and ſecurity, at the ſame time that, 
at atrifling expence it would render us unconquer- 
able; muſt free us from the greater part of that 


* The myſtery and iniquity of Wax, its real cauſes, and the 
true means of its prevention, may be ſeen luminoufly ſtated in the 
Advice to the Privileged Orders, by Joel Barlow, Eſq. True—he is 
an American; he is a Republican; but if he will inſtruct me in 
peace, wiſdom. and virtue, I will be his diſciple. | 


enormous 
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enormous expence at which we keep up a ſtanding. 
army. An alliance with France, in like manner, on 
a baſis of friendſhip, ſincerity and wiſdom, might re- 
lieve us alſo from a large proportion of the coſt, at 
which an immenſe navy is created, repaired. and 
maintained, When I aſk, why is our navy ſo 
large ?* the anſwer muſt be, that it may not be in- 
ferior to thoſe of rival powers.” But the principal 
of thoſe powers may. ſay to the reformed Legiflature 
of Britain; © Seeing that war is the conſequence 
only of governments wherein an intereſt hoſtile to 


© that of the people is predominant; and knowing 


© that both you and ourſelves have freed our re- 
© ſpeCtive ſyſtems from ſo monſtrous a defect; why 
burthen our reſpective people any longer with 
© navies, beyond whar . 1s neceſſary to teach the 
_ © deſpotic ſtates their duty to mankind ?'*® It were 
unneceſſary to ſuggeſt the reply. Policy and the 
public good would admit but of one, | 


What a conſolation to the human race, what an 
earneſt of freedom to enſlaved nations, muſt be 
ſuch an union between Great Britain and France ! 
Where is the mighty monarch that muſt not liſten 
to their expoſtulations, or be awed by their me- 


* The poſſeſſion of many ſailors, es inſtruments of future | 
& wars, ought to be eſteemed in the ſame light as great Ruſſian 
or Pruſſian armies; that is to ſay, as the peſts of human ſociety.” 

| Young's Travels, page 493- 5 
| naces! 
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naces! Where is the oppreſſed people, that, ſuing 


to them, need deſpair of redreſs! Ah; deſerted, 


abandoned, brave, but devoted Poles, wherefore 
are the only two nations on earth that could reſcue 
you from the gripe of deſpots, wicked as fiends, 
hateful as hell, at ſtrife and war with each other! 
—and why, O Engliſhmen, are we in cloſe alli- 
ance with the very powers whoſe armies are at this 
moment enſlaving Poland! A conduct fo abhorrent 
to the genius of Engliſh freedom cannot be right. 
An inconſiſtency ſo glaring, no ſophiſtry can re- 
concile. 5 


But what ſays Mr. Toung—“ The revolution 
ee that has taken place at Geneva, THE WAR 
« IN POLAND, and the conſpiracies in almoſt 
« every part of Europe, all created and fomented 
ce by FRENCH GOLD and French agents,” &c. 
What! no vitiated aliment, no foul humours, no 
internal obſtructions and oppreſſſons, in the body- 
politic of Europe; which, like the elements of a 
long-forming gout in the human frame, are now 
beginning to work themſelves off by violent and 
highly inflammatory paroxiſms! Can we diſcern 
no cauſe of commotions and war, but in French 
gold? Have the Poles had no other cauſe for draw- 
ing the ſword! Where is Mr, Young's proof of a 
French ſubſidy to Keſciuſeo? and would it nor 
have been glorious had they even marched an army 
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to his aid ?—1I would to God that Britiſh armies 
and Britiſh gold had not been worſe employed! 


How changed are Mr. Young's ſentiments, ſince 
he penned the following lines! © Oil and vinegar 
e —fire and water—Pruſſians and Auſtrians are 
© united to carry war againſt twenty-ſix millions 
© of men, arranged behind an hundred of the 
& ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the world.— If we are de- 
&© ceived, and Frenchmen are not fond of freedom, 
c but will fight for deſpotiſm—ſomething may be 
te done; for then France falls by the power of 
& France: but if united but tolerably, the attack 
« will be full of difficulty in a country where 
te every man, woman, and child is an enemy, that 
e fights for freedom. But ſuppoſe this idea erro- | 
© neous - ſuppoſe an impreſſion made—and that 
te the German banners were flying at Paris. 
< Where is the ſecurity of the reſt of Europe? 
* Ts THE DIVISION OF POLAND FORGOTTEN ? Is 
| an unforeſeen union of two or three great powers 

| to protrude through Europe a predominancy dan- 
| 1 e gerous to all? Gentlemen who indulge their 
= « wiſhes for a counter-revolution in France, do 
| ce not, perhaps, wiſh to ſee the Pruſſian colours at 
| ce the Tower, nor the Auſtrian at Amſterdam, 
te Yetſucceſs to the cauſe might plant them there. 
| e Should real danger ariſe to France, which I hold 
i | to be problematical, it is the buſineſs and direct 
0 "I 1 * intereſt 
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ec catered? of her neighbours, to ſupport her.”* 
Such were the ſentiments of Mr. Young but four 
months before he publiſhed the firſt part of his 
Example of France, a Warning to Britain J. Te 


* the diviſion of Poland forgotten”! Perhaps it is, 


as I find it has been forgotten to inſert the whole of 
this paſſage in the author's ſecond edition, 


But to turn once more towards the angel peace, 
and to reflect on the conditions on which ſhe may 


be rendered a perpetual gueſt, to chear and bleſs 
our happy iſland ; perhaps it were now the critical 


ſeaſon for well conſidering a ſyſtem of policy in 
which this country is deeply concerned, and on 
which there is even amongſt well-informed men, a 
conſiderable difference of opinion. I allude to the 
ſyſtem of colonies and diſtant dominions. Few 
have denied the wiſdom of our originally found- 
ing colonies in America, or fortified factories 1n the 
eaſt; but many there are who think, that coloni- 
zing and conquering abroad, have had too much 
of our attention, and may be carried to a fatal ex- 
treme. Univerſal empire is the very phrenzy of 
ambition. When you have diſcovered the limit, 
beyond which the bounded faculties of man cannot 
govern but with oppreſſion, you have diſcovered 
the boundaries of a juſt dominion. 


is 8 Travels, page 560, 


Populous 
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Populous nations may poſſibly be ſo circum- 
ſtanced, that, to govern, may be to prote& them 
from ſavage tyrants : but this implies extraordirary- 
defects in the intellectual, moral and political im- 
F provement of ſuch nations; which defects it is the 
duty of their lords to remove; nor do ſuch defects 
in any wiſe releaſe them from the obligations, 
which lie upon all rulers, to govern with juſtice, 
In the adminiſtration of diſtant provinces, men 
may be rewarded for quitting their native country 
in the prime of life, and for encountering un- 
healthy climates, in the public ſervice ; but in pro- 
viding for, and proportioning, ſuch rewards, be- 
ware not to alienate the minds of the governed. 
Take care, in particular, not to render them a 
prey to rapacity, the victims of imbecility, or the 
ſport of inſolent tyranny. Let them not, from 
obſerving the lawleſſneſs, the odiouſneſs, or the 
contemptibleneſs of the men ſent amongſt them, 
be able to aſcribe to the preſiding government that 
ſent them, ſuch an aſcendency of faction and cor- 
ruption, as to produce a ſyſtem of dirty private 
patronage, inſtead of an inlarged ſuperintending 
policy, built on impartial law and official in- 


tegrity. 


How eſſential then to a juſt, a prudent, a con- 
ciliating ſyſtem of colonial and provincial govern- 
ment, is independency and purity in the legiſlature 

” at 
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at home! Diſtant dominions fleeced and inſulted 


muſt ever be inſecure. If warlike, they will copy 
America ; if puſillanimous, they will intrigue with 
your enemies. A government of injuſtice, is a 
conſtitution with poiſon in every vein, diſeaſe in 
every fibre. The more diſtant ſuch a dominion, 
the more difficult to hold; and the greater the 


magnitude of the whole empire, the more certain 


is miſgovernment to bring it to ruin. While Bri- 


tain has cauſe to know that ſhe is in immediate 


danger; while her every exertion is requiſite for 


ſelf-preſervation ; while all her native energies and 


activity will be little enough to defend her own 
exiſtence; how can ſhe with an unreformed Houſe 
of Commons and an unarmed people, bear on her 
ſhoulders the preſſure of her feeble dominions in 


North America, her inſecure iſlands in the Veſt Indies, 


and her wide- extended provinces in Hindaſtan ! 


It is time ſhe ſought to know, in what the 


natural, ſolid, well-wearing ſtrength of a nation 
depends. It is time ſhe thought of employing 
more capital on the cultivation of her native 
ſoil, and leſs on that of diftant countries. And 
it is time that ſhe thought of ſeeking repub- 
lican energy in the full recovery of her conſtitu- 
tion. The -rotten- borough cancer in- her breaſts 
taints, relaxes, and debilitates her whole frame. 
It ee "uy department, every branch, every 

ramification 
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ramification of the ſtate. It utterly extirpates all 
principle, to make way for univerſal venality : it 
repels from office real patriotiſm ; it renders even 
zeal in the public ſervants, a feeling againſt nature; 
and, beſides proving, in the firſt inſtance, a moſt 
exhauſting drain of that blood of the political body, 
money, it effectully undermines all wholeſome 


diſcipline civil, military, and judicial, at home and 


abroad. Borough intereſt, or parliamentary in- 
fluence, is an almoſt univerſal qualification for of. 
fice; a ſubſtitute for all the human virtues; and a 
letter of impunity to the greateſt crimes.—To 
ſuppoſe that in the preſent awful conteſt, ſuch an 
enfeebled, ſickly government will enable this 
country to contend with republican France; ex- 
hibiting the intelle& of Alhens, the diſcipline of 
Rome, and the military enthuſiaſm of Sparta; 
would be no wiſer than to ſuppoſe that a company 
of the ſilken ſons of ſloth and debauchery, would 
come off victors over double their numbers of the 
hardy ſons of temperance and active labour, at 
ſuch gymnaſtic exerciſes as wetting, boxing, or 
. throwing the lledge. | 


Fo reſtore the 8 at home, is the only 
mean by which the attachment and fidelity of your 
dependencies can be ſecured: and on that attach- 
ment and fidelity depends your ability to concen- 
trate the force of the empire for the defence of 
the ſeat of empire. It was by the radical defect in 

| our 
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eur government, —it was to feed the inſatiable 


maw of that monſter CORRUPTION,—it was 


to preſerve an infamous ſyſtem of factious patron- 
age, bowing our necks to the yoke of a few inſo- 
len uſurpers,—it was to gratify the Borough- mon- 
gers and their creatures to the fiftieth link of con- 


nection and dependence, that we violated a funda- 


mental principle of the conſtitution, which brought 

on a moſt calamitous war, that rent from our do- 

minion the moſt proſperous and affectionate colo- 

nies that ever rendered an empire great and illuſ- 
crious. 


Diſcontented provinces at a diſtance which, in- 
ſtead of being animated to union and vigour for 
{elf defence, require to be kept in ſubjection by 
your troops, are, at ſuch a period as the preſent, 
lources of weakneſs inſtead of cauſes of ſtrength ; 
and in exact proportion to their diſcontents. But 
how can thoſe diſcontents be removed, unleſs you 
remove the cauſe! ' You cannot ſhield them from 
oppreſſion, while their oppreſſors lord it at home 
over Britain herſelf, While India patronage is 
upheld by, and at the ſame time upholds, the rot- 
ten-borough ſyſtem, India muſt be fleeced by the 
hand of rapacity, and inſulted by the unfitneſs of 
men for the offices to which they are appointed. 
And while that ſyſtem remains, there muſt be ſo 
great a diſparity between liberty in the United States 


of 
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of America, and liberty in the remaining Britiſh 
provinces on that continent, as to nouriſh diſcon- 
tents that muſt end in another diſmemberment :;— 
and when is ſuch an event ſo likely to happen as at 


the very moment when the war ſhall be at the gates 
of Lawn. ©; | 


In the hour of your diſtreſs, inſtead of receiving 
fuccours from your diſtant provinces; or even the 
conſolation of knowing that their fidelity remains 
unſhaken ; you may expect to hear that your diſ- 
treſs was the ſignal for their revolt, and that the 
monopoly of their trade is for ever gone from you. 
Good God! and are there men in this country ſuch 
enemies to its every intereſt, —to its very preſer- 
vation, — to its ſecurity from becoming itſelf a 
province, a dependency on the proud republic of 
France; as, at a moment of ſuch accumulated 
_ Peril as the preſent, not to come forward with a 
voluntary ſurrender of their boroughs, and heartily 
to concur in rendering the Commons Houſe of 
Parliament a genuine repreſentation of the people! 
—Can they obſtinately perſiſt in being the cauſe of 
national diſunion ; of ſpunging to themſelves the 
Heart's blood of the ſtate ;—of expelling from our 
government every principle of energy; and of 
looſening the bands of union between Great Bri- 
zain and her provinces ; if not of converting thoſe 
provinces rather into a burthen than a benefit 


Are 
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Are they prepared for the conſequences of ſuch a 
conduct to their country? Are they prepared to 
brave the public odium in ſuch a cauſe? Are. 
they fortified againſt the deteſtation and contempt 
of all mankind? Whenever, and wherever, they 
| ſhall appear in our ſtreets, what will be their feel- 
ings, when they ſhall ſee themſelves continually 
pointed at by the finger of ſcorn! And, in truth, 
believe the moment is faſt advancing, when we 
ſhall endure the ſight of a ſpy, an informer, a per- 
zured witneſs, or the vileſt apoſtate, with more 
compoſure than that of a Borough-monger, Three 
years ago, that appellation was merely ſynonimous 
with Political Swindler ; but now—thanks to Ro- 
berſpiere—it means much more. The Borough- 
monger's trade is national pillage and depredation 


and his means, fraud, menace, or murder, as his 


occaſions AR 


T here are writers of eminence, who are againſt 
the holding of any colonies or tranſmarine do- 
minions at all, as injurious to the intereſt of the 
preſiding country, Mr. Young is of this number. 


According to him, © It would be right for every 


country to open her colonies to all the world, on 


* principles of liberality and freedom; and ſtill it 
_* would be better to go one ſtep farther, and have 
** No colonies at all. The ſugar iſlands of all na- 
5 in the Weſt Indies, 0 the great 
ce ifland 
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iſland of Cuba, are conſiderable enough to form 


an independent free nation; and it wants not 
many arguments to ſhew, that the exiſtence of 
ſuch an one would be far more beneficial to the 
Engliſh, French and Spaniards, than the poſſeſ- 
ſion of thoſe iſlands as colonies. 


After much able reaſoning in ſupport of his 


doctrine, he proceeds; © I have uſed,” ſays he, 


cc 
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no arguments againſt the French ſugar iſlands 
that are not applicable likewiſe to the Engliſh ; 
I hold them to be equal obſtacles to the pro- 
ſperity of both kingdoms; and, as far as the 


experiment of the loſs of North America goes, I 


am juſtified by that vaſt and important fact 
that a country may loſe the monopoly of a diſ- 
tant empire, and riſe from the imaginary loſs 
more rich, more powerful, and more proſpe- 


rous! If theſe principles be juſt, and that they 


are ſo is confirmed by an immenſe range of facts, 
what are we to think of a politician who de- 
clares, that the loſs of Bengal, or the Dutch 
withdrawing their money from our * would 
ruin Kngland. 7 


And again: after relating a converſation on the 


fame ſubject with Abbe Raynal at Bourdeaux, he 


* Young's Travels, Page 492. f Ibid. 495. 


proceeds 
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proceeds When will the obvious concluſions, 
® to be drawn from that prodigious event,“ be 
« adopted? that all tranfmarine, or diſtant do- 
* minions, are ſources of weakneſs, and that 70 re- 
« nounce them would be wiſdom. Apply this in 
ce France, to St. Domingo; in Spain, to Peru; or 
« in England to Bengal, and mark the ideas and 
ce replies that are excited. I have no doubt, how- 
« ever, of the fact.“ | 


As this doctrine is ſaid to have made of late 
great progreſs in France, it might not be altogether 
ſurpriſing if, on treating with her for peace, 
(whenever that time ſhall come) ſhe ſhould pro- 
poſe as a condition, that neither nation ſhould in 
future hold any Weſt-India iſland. If, then, the 
government and the parliament of Eugland ſhould 
not be ready to ſubſcribe to the doctrine of Mr. 
Young, and if ſuch a propoſal from France, and its 
Practical conſequences, would merit to be tho- 
roughly weighed and conſidered before they were 
adopted ; we have additional arguments for putting 

ourſelves in a poſture of the utmoſt ſtrength, be- 
fore we enter on any treaty for peace, But, in- 
deed, there is no point of view, in which the ſitua- 
tion of this country can be ſeen, that does not im- 


/ 


* The American Revolution. 


+ Young's Travels, p. 180. 
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ws upon the intelligent mind, the wiſdom of 


completely arming the people. 


The ſuppoſition of relinquiſhing all our West- 


India iſlands, ſeems to imply in it, not only a mu- 


tual guarantee of the two nations to the indepen- 


dence of thoſe iſlands; but that all the iſles of all 
other nations ſhould be included in the ſyſtem, 
and taken under the ſame protection. If this were 
acceded to, there would then be wanting Ports to 
the navies of England and France; with ſtores and 
neceſſaries; officers and artificers; for repairs, ſup- 


plies and equipments; or how is the guarantee to 


be maintained? And farther — in the iflands 
where the Negroes are not yet emancipated, how 
are the whites to be protected from the blacks, until 
the latter, by a gradual converſion to free men, 


thro' inſtruction, indulgence, kindneſs and encou- 


ragement, ſhall no longer be dangerous to the exiſt- 
ence of the former? And then; for the ſupport 
of ſuch a ſyſtem ; for the means of this protection; 
and for the maintenance of this guarantee; a ge- 


neral tax muſt be levied on all the iſlands in favour 


of England and France, How is this tax to be 
raiſed, without an adequate power being for that 
purpoſe, veſted in the two guarantees? And how 


will the other nations be convinced, that by ac- 


ceding to the ms: of their if]ands, they 
| have 
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have not in fat ſurrendered them into the hands of 
the two guaranteeing powers? 9 


But notwithſtanding theſe difficulties and cauſes 
for heſitation, and even admitting that the whole 
IWeſt- India trade would be open and free to all, 
which, on Mr. Young's principles, would be fa- 
vourable to that nation which had moſt capital and 
molt credit; yet how far the United States of Ame- 
rica, with the great advantages they poſſeſs in the 
Lumber trade, and in conſequence of their vicinity, 
might be able gradually and neceſſarily to exclude 
you from the carrying trade, as faſt as their trading 
capital increaſed, and they could increaſe the num- 
ber of their ſhips, (an object to the attainment of 
which they want nothing that nature or art have to 
give); is another very important conſideration. 


At all events, now that a relinquiſhment of co- 
lonies, and a free trade all over the world, are 
ideas afloat in French minds, we ought to ſtand on 
ground of great ſolidity, and be in the full poſ- 
ſeſſion and exerciſe of our natural ſtrength, ere we 


venture into a treaty in which propoſitions of ſuch 
a nature are likely to come forward, and to be 
ſupported with ardour. And if a propoſal for re- 
nouncing the Meſt-India iſlands, is to be followed 
by one, for abandoning our remaining provinces 
in North America; and another, for evacuating 
| E 4 our 
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our immenſe poſſeſſions in India; ſtill more and 
more 5 it neceſſary, that we put ourſelves in a 
ſituation to ſend our ambaſſadors to meet thoſe of 
France at the Hague; rather than expoſe ourſelves 
to the poſſibility of being compelled to treat through 
Pichegru, encamped on Blackheath, or quartered 
in the city and ſuburbs of London. 


Nothing that I have advanced amounts to a 
denial that Mr. Young is right in his principle, 
that all tranſmarine or diſtant dominions are ſources 
« of weakneſs; but it muſt be allowed, that the 
queſtion is too important to be lightly decided ; 
and that, in caſe he be in an error, we ought not 
to hazard our being driven by compulſion to adopt 
it in practice. I am inclined to think that a per- 

fectly free trade all over the world is extremely de- 
| fireable, and would prove moſt beneficial to that 
nation which ihould be ſuperior to all others in 
capital and in ſhipping: as may be inferred from 
our trade with China, where, although we have no 
dominion, we almoſt monopolize the traffick with 
that country. And who can doubt that univerſal 
peace, hoſpitality, and ſocial intercourſe, between all 
nations, are greatly to be deſired ; but at the ſame 
teme, who, in various parts of the world, would 
venture to ad, as if ſuch a principle v were univer- 


ſally eſtabliſhed ? 
1 - It 
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It is likewiſe to be feared, that, in reſpe& to 
commerce, we are at a great diſtance ſrom any 
thing ſo perfect; and can only approximate to- 
wards it progreſſively and ſlowly. At all events, 
ſo long as we hope to derive proſperity from co- 
lonies and provinces, we muſt be guilty of extreme 
folly in not holding them by their own intereſt 
and affection, founded on our ſacred regard to 
juſtice. It was by the moſt ſtupid and wanton 
violation of this principle, we loſt America. 


So early as in the ſpring of the year 1775, ere 
an hoſtile ftroke had been ſtruck beyond the At- 
lantic, the writer of this eſſay tendered to his coun- 
try the following advice: To declare the colonies 
independent of parliament, and united with Bri- 
tain only by the link of one common crown ; and 
to form with them a fœderal league, under which 
the mother country ſhould be the umpire of all the 
differences between her colonial children, the com- 
mon guarantee of the independence of each ſepa- 
rately, and the naval protector of the territory and 
trade of all: and in conſideration of theſe ſervices, 
either to receive a ſpecific annual payment, or 
ſuch a degree of commercial monopoly, as Con- 
greſs ſhould think adequate thereto.“ 


-* 2 . Independence the Intereft and Glory of Great 


Britain, 


E 3 | Had 
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Had this advice been at that time taken, his 
Majeſty and his heirs might have been kings ,of 
that vaſt continent for ages to come ; neither the 
proſperity of the United States, nor the commerce 
of Britain, had received a temporary check ; and 
this fooliſh country had been richer than ſhe is, 
by a ſum more than equal to her debt, at the 
commencement of the preſent war, enormous as 
that debt then was, viz. nearly 248 millions.“ 
The actual debt incurred by the American war 


was about 121 millions; to which add the de- 


preſſion of rents, the depreciation in the value 
of landed produce, as well as all the diſaſters, | 
captures and bankruptcies, during a ſeven years 
conteſt, as actual 4% Then again take into 
the account the failure of that profit which mult 


have accrued, had there been no interruption of 
Peace and harmony: When the whole is brought 


together, it cannot make an aggregate of loſs leſs 
than 250 millions; without even reckoning three 
millions, for at leaſt one hundred thouſand men's 
lives, at thirty pounds a life, according to the 
market prices in Heſſe and Hanover. 


And is a nation to pay at ſuch a rate, every 
time that a miniſter makes a political miſtake ; or 
has the abandoned wickedneſs to ruſh into war, 
intentionally to violate the conſtitution, or the 


* See Sizclair on the Revenue. 
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Rights of Man! But a nation that ſuffers the re- 
preſentation of its millions to be in ect annihilated, 
in favour of fewer perſons than a miniſter can at 
once ſet down to his dining-table, muſt expect to have 
frequent occaſions to make ſuch melancholy refleftions ! 


At the commencement of the preſent war, no 
leſs than at the commencement of that with our 
colonies, this happy nation was at peace with every 
other; no power on earth had the means to do her 
hurt; her commerce collected for her citizens a 
revenue from a tributary world; her cup of proſ- 
perity was full, and overflowing. See, then, what 
a dreadful ſcourge is that fiend called à miniſter, 
when he is the tool of a powerful faction, and 
when a people has no repreſentative to controul 
his actions! By the wickedneſs of a North, in a 
tew years our country was humbled, degraded, 
and brought to drink deep of adverſity : but by 
the more deteſtable wickedneſs of a P27, in lets 
than a third part of the ſame time, ſhe is brought 
into a ſituation, in which nothing ſhort of every 
latent energy, every particle of native ſtrength, 
being brought into action, can preſerve her exiſt- 
_ ence, 


The advice, therefore, now offered to my country, 
is too late to operate as that given in the caſe of 
America might have done. It cannot prevent the 

EA enormous 
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nay em 


enormous expence that is paſt, of blood and of 


treaſure; it cannot reſtore the ſeventy millions al- 


ready added to the public debt.“ But, if timely 


adopted, it may prevent the extremity of evil, to 
which the iniquity of the miniſter is hurrying this 
devoted land: it may prevent a compulſive aban- 


donment of Canada and Nova Scotia; it may pre- 


vent a forced relinquiſnment of our whole Ea, 
Indies; it may prevent Bengal, Bahar and Otti ſſa 
(a territory as extenſive and populous as France) 
being torn from our dominion by an unforeſeen, 
abrupt, and deſtructive revolution; and it may 
prevent an open and free trade prematurely taking 
place, when we fhall have little other capital left, 
for embarking in it, than what our ſoil and our in- 
duſtry ſhall leave, after furniſhing us with the hum- 
ble neceflaries of exiſtence: in ſhort, it may pre- 
vent Britain from being brought into the ſituation 


of a rich man, with all his treaſure in his houſe, 


awakened from fl-ep, and the dreains of ſecurity, 
by a murderous knife at his throat, and compelled 
to cry out—ſpare my life and take all I have. 


An open and free trade has doubtleſs its recom- 
mendations; and there are reaſons againſt diſtant 
tranimarine dominions. By wholly withdrawing 


* See Walker's Review of Political Events in Mancheſter, 
p. 160. | 
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dominion, inſtead of exerciſing it with wiſdom and 
benevolence, we doubtleſs ſhould cut off the temp- 
tation of becoming tyrants, and prevent the evils 
flowing from that ſource; and commerce, if there 
were nothing to obſtruct it, might doubtleſs be more 
profitably carried on, without, in the firft inſtance, 
embarking at great hazard capital in the cultivation 
of diſtant ſoils to the neglect of our own; and, in 
the next place, adding to the expence of the outfit, 
the vaſt charge of fleets and armies, with the addi- 
tional burthen of civil eſtabliſhments, and all the 
grandeur of government. | 


But if this ſyſtem of an open and free trade all 
over the world is to be adopted, let it be an object 
of independent treaty and free choice; not the 
dictate of compulſion and deſpair. In the former 
cale we ſhould come 1n for our full ſhare; and a 
ſhare much larger than any other nation; becauſe 
of our ſuperior capital and credit; the variety and 
excellence of our manufactures: in the latter, I fear 
its introduction would be our utter ruin. Sup- 
poling the fyſtem voluntary and optional, and that 
ia the Meſt Indies our ſuperiority of capital“ ſhould 

* We could. not cnn into the Lumber 'Trade from the North 
without the permiſſion of the United States; but the ſyſtem of an 
open trade implies not only their concurrence, but that of all other 
ſtates. In which caſe, it ſeems to follow, that we might employ 


our ſhipping in the carrying trade between the United States and 
the Weſt Judies. 
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countervail the vicinity and other natural adyan- 


tages of the United States ; and ſuppoſe again, that 


when our power was withdrawn from India, * we 


found the effiminate people under no worſe govern- 
ment than our own, and none to interrupt the per- 
fe& freedom of commerce; while our ſhipping 
could be ſure of every accommodation for repairs 


and refitments; then, indeed, I know not but it 


might be our intereſt if the ſyſtem were eſtabliſhed, 
We might be leſs expoſed to war and to debt ; and 
the unſhackledenergies of national commerce would, 
I doubt not, work the wonders of republican free- 


dom and enterprize. Provided we ſtrengthen our- 


ſelves in time, it will be inour power to ſay to France, 


whether ſuch a ſyſtem ſhall, or ſhall not, be adopted 


between us. If we delay the means of ſecurity too 
long, it may become prudent, for fear of more fatal 
conſequences, to acquicſce againſt our will : but if 


we ſuffer France to ſerve us, as ſhe is ſerving Holland, 


our country, our commerce, and our colonies muſt 
all lie at her mercy. 


* Suppoſing we could treat upon the ground of ſuch a renun- 
ciation, the fituation of our Aſiatic provinces, and the circum- 
ftances of our connection, would ſeem to require a period of at 


| leaſt twenty years, for giving up our pretenſions without vaſt 


loſs to the India Company, and for placing the natives in a ſitua- 
tion in which they could preſerve their independence. They 
muſt be provided with free conſtitutions; and, by the practical 
exerciſe of the rights of free men for ſome years, be taught how 


to preſerve them againſt enemies both within and without. 


L | | A free 
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A free trade, while it laid open our colonies to 
others, would afford us ſorne advantages. No 
part of the Weſt Indies reverting to France, the 
whole of the iſlands would invite our commerce, 
All the ports of Mexico and of South America, to 


which our preſent acceſs is by the circuitous and 


leſs profitable route of Cadiz and Liſbon, would be 
open to our manufactures; and we might viſit the 
Spice lands, Batavia, and all the other monopolized 
ſettlements in Alia and Africa without reſtraint. 
The commerce of the world thus laid open, thoſe 
who have moſt capital, moſt character, moſt ſkill 
and activity, will of courſe have the preference in all 
markers, and carry off as much of the trade as they 
can occupy. In theſe grand eſſentials Britain cer- 


tainly has no rival. And when we contemplate 


the infinite demands of civilized Europe and Aſia; 
the aſtoniſhingly increaſing wants of the North 


American States; and likewiſe the ſupplies required 
by the immenſe regions in Afa, and Africa, and 


America, where civilization and commerce are only 
in their infancy; how were it poſſible that Byilain 
could want markets for her commodities, or em- 
ployment for her growing capital. 


And another very important advantage would be 
much accelerated by a relinquiſhment of all foreign 
dominion. In cultivation, Britain to the tops of 


her mountains would become a garden; in in popula- 
tion, 
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tion, a hive. Superiority in commerce, muſt 
furniſh the proportional means of ſuperiority in 
naval power, whenever we might have occaſion to 
call it forth. An armed nation, and the republican 
energies of free government, would give us FP N 


ſecurity at home. 


With peace and an open trade, I do not ſee how 
France could poſſibly keep peace with us. It is a 


race in which, if we do not by our folly throw 


away our advantages, ſhe muſt be diſtanced. After 


the revolution of centuries, each having ſtarted 


with their preſent means, ſhe muſt ſtill be far in the 


rear. As a commercial rival, ſhe is an aQual 


bankrupt, and the very baſis of her manufactures, 
the very tools of her trade are nearly annihilated; 
while an empty purſe denies her any other means 
of recovery than the utmoſt frugality and the moſt 
laborious induſtry: while we, on the contrary, have 


manufacturers of every kind in activity; ſtocks, 


and capital, and credit almoſt boundleſs; and the 
commerce of the world in our poſſeſſion, They 


are, however, ſuperior, in having more arms and 


armed men, and a government of more energy. 
May we not be ſo beſotted, as to ſuffer theſe, their 
only advantages, to deprive us in a moment of all 
that we poſleſs ! 


I have touched on the ſubject of an open trade, 
that in caſe the deſperation of the miniſter, and the 
| taineneſs 


tameneſs of the public, ſhould bring us into ſuch an 
extremity, that we could not with prudence or 
ſafety, refuſe even ſuch a trade to the demand of 
France, we may not give up all for loſt. In my 
mind, it would be far better to accede to even that 
demand, than, diſarmed as the nation now is, and 
deprived of an energetic government, by the trea- 
ſonable uſurpation of our Borough- mongers, to ex- 
poſe ourſelves to the hazards incident to the conti- 
nuance of this deteſtable and moſt deſtructive war. 
The day ſeems rapidly approaching which muſt 
decide our fate; and four diſtinct events ſeem to 
hang in the ſcales. iſt, An honourable peace, with 
ſecurity for the future; but no indemnity for the 
paſt: 2d, An end of colonial monopoly, and an 
open trade throughout the world: 3d, A perpetual 
naval war, with an enemy invulnerable to our 
attacks, and without any trade on which we can te- 
taliate: Or 4th, a national and univerſal bankruptcy, 
and Britain at the feet of France. 


But the ſpeech and the addreſs are ſilent on ar- 
uing and reforming, and breathe nothing but pro- 
ſecuting a war of extermination. 


Whether any of the allies can be rallied once 
more in the cruſade againſt France, or not, the 
game played by Great Britain is full of peril in the 
extreme. Another offenſive campaign, with half 


the 
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the Ruſſian army landed in France, will, in the 
judgments of many, be thought far leſs likely to 
reſtore monarchy in that country, than ultimately 
to aboliſh it in this, as well as to drive the Repub. 
lic ſuch lengths in the Spartan ſyſtem, as to con- 
firm her in it beyond the power of a retreat. In 
that caſe all foreign trade would be inconſiſtent 
with the genius of her government ; but it would 
be her policy to make eternal war upon the trade 
of Great Britain; and continually to harraſs her 


_ coaſts with predatory expeditions or ſerious inva- 


ſion. Should the fierce Suwarroto lead his Ruſ- 
fians along the banks of the Seine, it would nor be 
ſurpriſing if none oppoſed his march, but that 
armies of obſervation ſhould hover on his flanks, 
until ſure of their prey. And while we were 
dreaming of his entering Paris, it might be well 
if that very moment ſhould not be choſen for 
Pichegru's marching to London. Such an attempt, 
whether ſucceſsful or not, would produce melan- 
choly countenances and aching hearts in this ſcene 
of gaiety, buſtle, and diſſipation. A double ſe— 


curity would then be felt ro be wanting. _ Thoſe 


who remembered the year 1780, and who might 


think there were not wanting in London emiſſaries 


of the enemy, and ſtill more-dreaded incendiaries, 
would not repoſe on their pillows with much tran- 


quillity, although forces were muſtered to meet 


the invaders 1 in the field; unleſs a compleat interior 
| defence 
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defence alſo remained, for the ſecurity of this great 
commercial city; the bank, the funds, the mer- 
chandize, the ſhipping, and the dwellings of its 
millions, 


Take, then, the unfavourable ſide of a queſ- 
tion, and admit but the poſſibility of the fortune of 
war putting the enemy in poſſeſſion of London; 
can we be ſure they would not inſtantly give it to 
the flames? They who ſtrike at the heart, mean 
deſtruction. Deſtruction, indeed, would too pro- 
bably follow their victorious entry into our capital. 
The funds would vaniſh, and, like the baſeleſs 
fabric of a viſion, leave not a rack behind. And 
who could deſcribe the wide · waſting ruin of their 
annihilation | the calamity it would bring on thou- 
ſands, and tens of thouſands ! the endleſs chain of 
bankruptcies that muſt follow ; the poverty, the 
confuſion, the agony and wild deſpair of ſuch a 
period! What would it avail that a week before, 
we had had dominion in every quarter of the globe, 
and could have numbered twenty millions of ſub- 


jects in the provinces of our empire! Here in a 


moment would be an end of all—our Babylon 
fallen—our Empire given to another ! 


Can the government, ſceing the poſſibility of 
ſuch an event, delay one moment a call to arms! 
Can it ſee the tide of conqueſt overwhelming na- 


tions, 
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64 THE COMMONWEALTH. 2 
tions, ſwallowing up our allies, and rolling towards 
our ſhores, and neglect to remind the people of 
their duty! When it ſuited miniſters for the object ex- 
plained by Mr. Young*, (207) to hurry the people 
headlong into this dreadful war, both their inclination 
and their every intereſt forbidding the folly, then 
indeed no man was to be left unterrified into the 
mad meaſures of the cabinet ; inſidious proclama- 
tions were to be ſent forth, to ſpread deluſion ; aſ- 
| ſociations and committees of alarm were to circu- 
late their poiſonous falſehoods; and the moſt in- 
famous calumnies on all who reſiſted the torrent, 
were to be propagated at any expence. How bu- 
ſily at chat time miniſters and their echoes pictured 
forth the imminent dangers of the capital from 
plots, conſpiracies, aſſaſſinations, and treaſons, we 
all remember. 5 
Then, forſooth, no man could fleep in his bed, 
for the terror of expeCting it to be wrapped in 
flames ere day-light returned ! and when, again the 
cauſe of Parliamentary Reform, notwitliſtanding 
the inſinuations and menaces againſt its promoters, 
ſtill gained ground, new alarms were to be propa- 
gated, and the dread of immediate invaſion and 
plotted inſurrection were to be impreſſed upon us, 
the fraudful trick was played off, and the Borough- 
mongers were provided with their choſen 3 
= See the Introduction. | | 


| And 
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And the very men who were moſt active to coun- 
teract the real conſpiracies and treaſons againſt the 
conſtitution conſpiracies and treaſons of thoſe 
very Borough-mongers-—were then to be generally 
ſtigmatized as diſaffective perſons; and to be ap- 
prehended as being themſelves enemies to that ſtate 
they were labouring to ſave. But now, that not 
the Rotten Boroughs only, but the country itſelf is 
in the moſt imminent danger; miniſters can ſlumber 
over their preparations for defence for more than 
three months after their Herald has proclaimed the 
neceſſity of five hundred thouſand Engliſhmen arm- 
ing for ſelf-defence, and of all Europe combining 
more cloſely than ever to reſiſt the gigantic force 
of France! At ſuch a moment it is, that miniſ- 
ters with much indifference can ſee us a diſarmed, 
defenceleſs, unprepared people, ſcarcely more capable 
of reſiſting a torrent of French invaders, than the 
herds and the flocks of Smithfield! _ 


Re 


But if miniſters thus criminally neglect their- 
duty, is this once martial nation, are Engliſhmen 
to hold their necks ready for the ſlaughter, or for 
the yoke of a foreign power! Have we no ancient 
laws, prior to the policy of ſtanding armies, and 
ar this day unrepealed, by which we are ſecured 
from ſuch wretchedneſs ; and taught and required to 
ſtand forth in legal military array, in our country's 
defence ?* Ts the wiſe and virtuous po olicy ot Al- 


* See the Appendix, No. 1 and 2. 
| F | fred 
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fred in leſs eſteem with our Rulers, than that policy 
which has loſt to the Emperor Brabant and Flan- 
ders, and drivn the Stadtholder from Holland. 


If I judge rightly from the awakening quality of 
ſome late proceedings; from thoſe reſiſtleſs rays 
of truth which are even now piercing and diſperſing 
the miſts of deluſion ; and from the generous feel- 
ing which begins once more to tingle in Engliſh 
boſoms; the late portentous, dreadful torpor of 
the public mind, the deep inſenſibility to a public 
intereſt, the almoſt utter incapacity of even 7hink- 
ing, but as miniſters and their paraſites were pleaſed 
to preſcribe, are faſt departing from this oace glo- 
rious ifle ; to make way for that love of country, 
that independency of ſpirit, that manly ſenſe, and 
that well directed courage, which know how to deal 
either with internal corruption, or foreign force. 


As an individual I have done my duty: I have 
expoſed miniſterial deluſions :* I have endeavoured. 
to diſpel national infatuation : and I have provided 
myſelf with arms, to ſtand or fall with the liberties 
or my country.f From all preſent appearances, 

z | 4 

* See the Poſtſcript to my Letter to the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
containing Strictures on the Proclamation of the 21ſt of May, 
1792. Allo a Letter on the ſame ſubject, in the Newark He- 
rald, 1762, given in the Appendix; and my 


Letter to a Friend at Boſton, dated Jan. 28, 1793. 
+ When the inſidious plan for arming the body-guards of the 
þ . . . . . . 
Lorcugh-mengers was in its progreſs, I prepeſcd its rejection in 
— | the 
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expect that through procraſtination, and the 
traiterous policy of keeping the people diſarmed 
till the laſt moment, the defence of thoſe liberties, 
if under ſuch circumſtances they can be defended, 
will coſt much Engliſh blood; and on Engliſh 
land, It is a criſis, however, that, when it comes, 
ſo far as my conſcience is concerned, I can look 
on with compoſure. I have no head that will be 
forfeited, for plunging my country into unparal- 
leled calamity in' a very ſuſpicious cauſe; nor a 


the diſtrict where I live, and moved in its Read the following 
Propoſitions ; of which my copy being in the country, I can 
now only give the ſenſe. 1. That we ſhould publiſh an invita- 
tion to every taxed houſeholder to provide a muſquet, with its 
appendages and ammunition. 2. That we ſhould appoint a 
Committee, to examine the common and ſtatute law of the land, 
as well as the beſt legal authorities; to learn how ſuch a conſti- 
tuttonal arming of the inhabitants might be endered moſt ef- 
ſeftive towards the preſervation of the peace, and the defence of 
the country, 3. That the magiſtrates acting in that diſtrict, 
with other competent perſons, ſhould form ſuch Committee. 


No one ſeconding theſe motions, they fell to the ground; and 
the miniſter's plan, on the very face of which 1t appeared, that 
the perſons then to be armed were at the return of peace to be 
diſarmed again, was adopted. The deſign and effect of ſuch 
Court ſyſtems, our good unſuſpicious Aſſociators againſt Re- 
publicans and Levellers do not ſeem to penetrate ; But their 
oracle, the author of The Exampl: of France a Warning to Bri- 
bein will inform them, that“ When we ſee, as in all the mo- 


sc 


narchies of Europe, the government only armed, DESPOFISM 
IS ESTABLISHEDs Sce Toung's Travels, p. 550. 
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keart that will reproach me for not having watched 
over her deareſt intereſts, and anxiouſly ſtudied 


her preſervation. The ſame ſtraight line of con- 


duct that I have ever held will be then before me. 
I hope not to ſurvive my country's liberties. 
Unleſs detained by prifon bolts, I will not hve in 
a land of ſlaves, 

Lhave 3 of conſpiracy, and of trenſon corn- 
mitted by the Borough-mongers. I fay again, 
CONSPIRACY ;—I ſay again, TREASON, But in 
ſaying. this, J acknowledge my language to be 
Agurati ve; and only expreſſive of that which, al- 
though no treaſon by law, is an act more immoral 
and atrocious than legal treaſon itſelf; as more 
conducing to that deſtruction of the ſtate, which 
it is the object of the ſtatute againſt treaſon to 
puniſh. Tbe crime, I ſay, is againſt the fate, 
the conſtitution; and © the ſtatute of Edward III. 
* by which we are governed, hath not declared 
6 this to be high t:caſon ;” becauſe ſuch an attack 
is not © a ſpecific treaſon to compaſs and imagine 
<« the death of the king.“ Why the part ſhould 
have attracted fo much more attention than the 
whole, is for hiſtory to unfold : Why it ſhould be 
a greater crime to kill the prince upon the throne, 
which is not a killing of the ng ;—for our law 
ſays the king cannot die than to'take away the 

Lord Chief Fuſtice's Chrixe 60 15 Grand 700 of Middl:ſezs. 


Oct. 2, 1794» 
verx 
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very foundations of the throne and kingly office, 
and to ſtab to the vitals the conſtitution itſelf, re- 
mains yet to be explained. Lord Chancellor Somers 
ſays, © Treaſon 1s a betraying of the tate; and THE 
c FIRST AND HIGHEST TREASON 15 THAT WHICH 
cc IS COMMITTED AGAINST THE CONSTITUTION.” 


And herein we have now another great law au- 

thority; I mean that of Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, 
in the Charge juſt quoted. After ſpeaking of © a 
6 conſpiracy to depoſe or to impriſon the king, 70 
ce get bis perſon into the power of the conſpirators,” 
&c. he proceeds thus; * need I add, that if it 
% ſhould appear that it has entered into the heart of 
« any man, who is a ſubjef of this country, to de- 
« gn to overthrow the whole government of the 
« country, to pull down and to ſubvert from its very 
ce foundations the Britiſh Monarchy, that glerious 
« fabric which it has been the work of apes to ere, 
« maintain, and ſupport, which has been cemented 


doi the beſt blood of our anceſtors; to deſign ſuch 


© @ horrible ruin and devaſtation, which no king 


could ſurvive, a crime of ſuch a magnitude that no 
« lawpiver in this country hath ever ventured 10 
© contemplate il in its whole extent ;* need I add, 
* I fay, that the complication and the enormous 
** Extent of ſuch a dchign will not prevent its being 


* The paffage here given iu Italics, 1 in the original i is diſtin. 
Uſhed by Roman capitals. 
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ce diſtinctly ſcen; that he compaſſing and imagining 
ce the death of the king is involved in it, is in truth 


e its very eſſence. - 


T This is too plain a caſe to require further il- 
ce juſtration from me. If any man of plain ſenſe, 
ce but not converfant with ſubjects of this nature, 
ce ſhould feel himſelf diſpoſed to aſk whether a 
« conſpiracy of this nature is to be reached by this 
e medium only; whether it is a /pectfic treaſon to 


e compaſs and imagine the death of the king, and 


not a ſpecific treaſon to conſpire to ſubvert the 
% monarchy itſelf; I anſwer that the ſtatute of 
« Edward III. by which we are governed, hath 
ce not declared this (WHICH IN ALL JUST THEORY 
© OF TREASON IS THE GREATEST OF ALL TREA- 


© $0NS) to be High Treaſon,” 


Let vs, then, inquire, how a proof of what 1 
impute to the Borough-mongers 1s to be brought 
home to them. 1 know but of ce tribunal, 
which is permitted to receive ſuch proofs; and as 
that tribunal will not ſuffer an appeal from its de- 
ciſions, it ſhould ſeem to be its indiſpenſible duty, 
to inquire into every ſerious charge brought before 
it. I ſpeak of the Houſe of Commons, to hem, 
as a tribunal for inquiring into all conſpiracies and 
treaſonable practices 8 the ſtate and the con- 
ſtitution to be proved by evert ade, which ſubvert 
| the 
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the rights of election in the people, and conſequent- 
ly ſubvert the freedom and independency of the 
Houſe itſelf, all indiments, in the form of petitions, 
mult be preferred. A ſtronger indifment of this 
kind, againſt the whole gang of Borough-mongers, 
cannot eaſily conceive, than that which, in the 
form of a petition, was preſented to that Tribunal 
on the 6th day of May 1793, by ſome of the mem- 
bers of a fociety to which I have the honour to be- 
long. Of /eventy-fix counts, or paragraphs, I ſhall 
refer to no more than ſix. - Therein the attention 
of the Tribunal is called © to the greateſt evil pro- 
« duced by the defects in the repreſentation of 
* which they complain; namely, the extent of 
© PRIVATE PARLIAMENTARY PATRONAGE; ati 
« abuſe which obviouſly tends to exclude the 
great maſs of the people from any ſubſtantial | 
ce influence in the election of the Houſe of Com- 
“ mons, and which, in its .-progreſs, threatens to 
*© uſurp the ſovereignty of the country, to the 
© equal danger of the King, of the Lords, and 
te of the Commons,* 1 


« By theſe means, a weight of Parliamentary 
© influence has been obtained by certain indivi- 
*© duals, forbidden by the ſpirit of the laws, and 
in its conſequences moſt dangerous to the 
e liberties of the People of Great Britain. 


* If the petitioners had uſed ſtronger terms, I ſee not how 
they could have exceeded the truth. | | 
| : « The 
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The operation of the firſt ſpecies of patronage 
ce 15 direct, and ſubject to poſitive proof. EIGHT Y- 
ce FOUR individuals do by their own immediate au- 
ce thority ſend ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN of 
« your Honourable Members to Parliament. And 
ce this your Petitioners are ready, if the fact be diſ- 
te puted, to prove, and to name the members and 
ce the patrons. 


e The ſecond ſpecies of patronage cannot be 
ce ſhewn with equal accuracy, though it is felt with 
«& equal force. 


« Your Petitioners are convinced, that in ad- 
c dition to the 157 Honourable Members above- 
ce mentioned, 150 more, making in the whole 
cc THREE HUNDRED AND SEVEN, are returned to 
c your Honourable Houſe, not by the collective 
ce voice of thoſe whom they appear to repreſent, 
e but by the recommendation of 70 powerful in- 
« dividuals, added to the 84 above-mentioned, 
« and making the total number of patrons altoge- 
ce ther only 154, who return a DECIDED 
« MAJORITY of your Honourable Houſe.* 


&© Your 


* 'This account makes 154 return 307 ; whereas Mr. Holcroft 
from the ſame authority makes 162 return 309. The difference 

ariſes from my quoting the words of the petition, and his quot- 
ing a Table given in the ſtate of the Repreſentation. The truth 
1s, the Petitioners ſaw reaſon, in framing their [ndji&ment of the 

Borough» 
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« Your Petitioners inform your Honourable 
« Houſe, and are ready to prove it at your Bar, 
« that they have the moſt reaſonable grounds to 
« ſuſpect that no leſs than ons HUNDRED AND 
ce pxzxTy of your Honourable Members owe their 
«© elections entirely to the interference of Pzrrs ; 
« and your Petitioners are prepared to ſhew by 
legal evidence, that FoxTY Pets, in defiance 
« of your reſolutions, have poſſeſſed themſelves of 
ce ſo many Burgage Tenures, and obtained ſuch 
« an abſolute and uncontrouled command in very 
© many ſmall boroughs in the kingdom, as to be 
«© enabled by their own poſitive authority to return 
© EIGHTY-ONE Of your Honourable Members.“ 


Here, then, are charges of that © firſt and 
ce higheſt. treaſon,” of that © greateſt of all trea- 


« ſons,” deſcribed by Lord Somers and Lord 


Chief Juſtice Eyre; although not comprehended 
in the ſtatute : here are allo alledged conſpiracies 
by which thoſe treaſons are ſaid to be carried into 
execution ; and here are offers to prove the overt- 
acts: —but alas! the Tribunal to whom theſe 


| Borough-mongers, to ſet forth the overt- acts of conſpiracy and 
treaſon, in ſtill ſtronger terms than had been exhibited in their 
Rate of the Repreſentation, | | 

Well might Mr. Hz/croft exclaim, ** Ha of the hundred 
and fixty-two! Beware of the oligarchy ! Beware of iron- 
* handed Deſpotiim! Beware of gore-fireaming Civil INT — 
Narrative, p. 52. | 


cc 


ſerious 


o 
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ſerious accuſations and theſe ſolemn offers of proof 
were tendered, muſt be ſwayed by its majority ; 
and that majority, it ſeems, are the creatures of 
the 154 accuſed perſons II II! III The Indict- 
ment was read: the Indictment was put upon the 
Records of the Tribunal: but the cauſe was not 
tried: juſtice was not done.* And was not ſuch a 
proceeding iufficient to ſhock the People of Eng- 
land! Muſt that Houſe, under he ſame influence, 
inſtead of adhering to its legiſlative character, in- 
ſtead even of fulfilling its duty as a ſelf. conſtituted 
Tribunal, and inſtead of confining its accuſatory 
functions to the ſingle caſe of impeachment ; muſt 
that Houſe, I fay, endeavour to divert the public 
attention from the conſpiracy and treaſon charged 


*The ground we have gained by the reception of our peti- 
« tion, appears to us to be important, and the ſtation it gives us 
„ impregnable. It is not a circumſtance of little moment to 
« the cauſe of reform; that a Petition ſtating to the Houſe of 
«© Commons itſelf, ſuch facts and ſuch arguments, with a direct 
« offer on the part of the petitioners, to eſtabliſh every one of 
” their allegations by ſuilicient evidence, ſhould be received ; 
e without diſpute, and recorded for ever on the votes and Jour- 
& nais of the Houſe. No objection was made to the form or 
« terms of the Petition. No FART OF ITS CONTENTS WERE 
«© PEN IE D, OR EVEN QUESTIONED. The motion to bring 
« up the Petition was not oppoſed by any man. The Houſe 
« heard it diſtinctly read. They ordered it to lie on their 
« table; and after a debate of two days, REFUSED TO Ar- 
«© POINT A COMMITTEE TO TAKE IT INTO CONS1DERA- 
% TION, '—— SCC the Authentic Copy of the Petition, &c. printed 
for D. Stuart, Frith-/treet, Soho, 


Upon 
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upon its own members in this indictment, involving 
the very exiſtence of the conſtitution and of Britiſh 
freedom ; by be-coming, through the medium of a 
Secret Committee, a general accuſer of whole bodies 
of men for treaſonable practices; and boldly aſſerting 
the criminality. of thoſe whom they had not tried ; 
but whoſe innocence has ſince been manifeſted to 
the world by the integrity of Engliſh Juries, and by 
the moſt laborious trials upon the judicial records 
of this country !!! I.] !!! 


And on whom was this vengeance of the law in- 
tended to have fallen? On the members of ſocicties 
inſtituted for the very purpoſe of expoſing to public 
view thedaring iniquity of thoſe Borough-mongers, 
and to ſnatch from their corrupt and polluted hands 

and deſtroy that imperium in imperio, that dictatorial 
| ny” wie! they have 1 in order to pil- 


Muſt 


* It is impoſſible that the nation can have duly confilered the 
nature, or the views, of the Borough-monger Faction. Thoſe 
views ought to be brought to light; to be expoſed to every eye; 
and impreſſed upon every mind. They involve that with which 
no na! ional freedom can exiſt, "They are in direct oppoſition to 
every thinz that has been laid down as 71901 in the ſcience of civil 
government. They tend to unite in the ſame hands powers that 
ouglit for ever to be diſtin and totally ſeparate. 

The Hundred and Fifiy-four 1 -mongers have in their 
on hands an abſolute mon: nopoly of Le ative power; in conſe- 
| quence 
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Muſt not the public, after ſuch an attempt, recur 
with double force and intereſt to the original 1ndi- 
ment of the Borough-mongers themſelves, the indict- 
ment of the 6th of May, 1793, and expect that the 
Tribunal to which it was preſented, ſhall no longer 
delay an inquiry into its merits ! When that inquiry 


ſhall 


quence of appointing a decided majority of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 2. They have alſo in effect the whole executive authority; 
becauſe their monopoly of legiſlative power randers the crown de- 
pendent upon them, inſtead of national repreſentatives, for its re- 
venue. Hence , in effect, and not the crown, appoint every 
ſucceeding miniftry; the great offices of power and emolument 
are ingroſſed by nemſelwes and their immediate creatures; and par- 
liamentary intereſt, that is, Heir or influence, diſpoſes of all other 
places and employments, down to the meaneſt exciſeman. 
3. They arrogate to themſelves judicial power, in all queſtions 
reſpecting elections; which power they exerciſe through a Houſe 
of which they appoint the decided majority. [This claim to 
Judicial power, I have ſhewn to be a dangerous uſurpation of 
the Houſe; and contrary to ancient law. See Legiſlative 
Rights of the Commonwealth vindicated. ] And while this 
private property in boroughs is ſuffered to remain, even your 
judges may in their own perſons unite the legiſlative and judicial 
functions. | . | 
4. And, laſtly, the accuſatory power, which, by the conſtitu- 
tion belongs to the Repreſentatives of the people in one caſe cy, 
viz. that of impeachment, is alſo ſwallowed up by the hundred aud 
fifty-four; and, not ſubmitting to that reſtraint, we have ſeen 
them, as ſtated in the text, aſſuming by wholeſale and to an in- 
definite extent, this accu/atory power; and—hear it, O Engliſh- 
men, to your aſtoniſnment, — not accuſing THOSE, who, with 
the four. fold powers above mentioned, have monopolized alſo to 
5 themſelycs 
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ſhall have been ſolemnly made, perhaps the Solicitor 
General will have no cauſe to complain of a defe& 
of proof: Perhaps he may even have the goodneſs, 
in order to prevent unjuſt deciſions, to reveal to the 
tribunal all that be knows on the ſubject: and it is to 
be hoped the event would not again call forth the 
lamentations of Mr. I}/yndham, on acquitted felons 
being again let looſe on ſociety. 


When the caſcs of theſe contraſted Indictments, 
the Indictment of the Borough-mongers in 1793, 
and the Indictment of the Patriots in 1794, with all 
their accompanying and collateral circumſtances, 
ſhall have been duly conſidered, an indignant Public 
will, I conceive, draw very important concluſions 
from the whole. It is not the leaſt remarkable cir- 
cumſtance attending their contraſt, that the Attorney 


themſelves the crimes of conſpiracy and treaſon againſt the conſtitu- 
tion; but accuſing the very men who have been amongſt the fore- 
moſt in expoſing thoſe iniquities!—A more perſect compendium 
of deſpotiſm can ſcarcely be imagined, than for 1 54 men, in a ca- 
pacity utterly unknown and abhorrent to our law and conſtitu- 
tion, to engroſs to themſelves all theſe powers, which the preſer- 
vation of freedom requires to be for ever kept ſeparate in every 
ſtate, NE : 

Were Mr. Young to open my book at this page, he might 
think I was ſpeaking of the French Convention, which he de- 
ſeribes as follows“ As the revolution matures, the hope leſſens 
of a better ſyſtem eftabliſhing itſelf, Confuſion thickens; ty- 
ranny deepens its colours; the legiflative aſſumes every day more 
and more ths executive and udiciary powers, which is, of all cir- 


cumſtances, THE MOST DIFINITIVE OF DESPOTISM,” P. 70. 
| General, 
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General, the Solicitor General, and Serjeant Adair, 
who each opened a proſecution on the occaſion, 
aimed at the life of an innocent man falſely accuſed, 
as well as Mr. Bearcroft, and Mr. Anferuther, 
aſſiſtant counſel in theſe proſecutions, are every 
man of them ſeated in the Houſe of Commons by 
the patronage and power of Borough-mongers ; 
whoſe criminalicy, excepting only in one of the 
inſtances, in thus uſurping the moſt ſacred power of 
the people, has the higheſt aggravation; inaſmuch 
as the partics are Peers of the Realm.“ 


And this daring uſurpation is in the teeth of an 
act of parliament, (3 Ed. I. Weſtm, I. Ca. 5) as 
well as of two reſolutions, regularly voted by the 
Houſe of Commons, at the commencement of every 
ſeſſion of parliament; iſt, That no Peer of this 
« realm hath any right to give his vote in the 
ce election of any member to ſerve in parliament ;” 
and 2diy, © That it is a high infringement upon 
<« the liberties and privileges of the Commons of 
« Great Britain, for any Lord of Parliament, or any 


* By the State of. the Repreſentation, referred to in the In- 
dictment, or Petition of the 6th of May 1793, 

The Marquis of Bath nominates Sir J. Scott, Attorney Gene- 
neral to repreſent his Lordſhip in the Houſe of Commons. 

Lord Beverley nominates Sir J. Mitford, Solicitor General ts 
repreſent him. 5 

Earl Fitzwilliam nominates Serjeant Adair ditto. 

The Earl of Lonſdale nominates Mr, Anſtruther ditto. 
And Mr. Buller nominates Mr. Beareroft ditto, 
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« Lord Lieutenant of any country, to concern 


c themſelves in the elections of members to ſerve 
ce for the Commons in Parliament.“ 


If to be a Borough-monger reſiſting a reform in 
the repreſentation, and promoting a ſyſtem of ter- 
ror and proſcription, to defend the rotten-borough 
uſurpation, is 2% conſpire againſs the ſtate; then it 
| ſhould ſeem that the doctrine of conſtructive treaſon, 
had the attempt to eſtabliſh it on the late trials ſuc- 
ceeded, might perhaps have recoiled upon its 
authors, and ſent them to Tyburn; in which caſe 
even theſe gentlemen, theſe managers of the accu- 
ſations againſt Hardy, Tooke and Thelwall, for the 
reaſon already aſſigned, might have found themſelves 
lomewhat implicated in the charge. It were an im- 
plication which, I muſt ſay, would not fit. quite ſo 
eaſy on myſelf, as that which the Attorney General 
was pleaſed to lay upon me, of having a ſhare in 
the proceedings of the ſociety for Conſtitutional 


Information in the ſpring of the year 1792, That 


the learned gentleman may have an opportunity of 
implicating me ſtill farther with the Reformers, I 
refer him to the Appendix, No. 3, for a letter in be- 
half of one of them, condemned to tranſportation 
for fourteen years,* which I wrote to a member of 
the Cabinet in December 1793; and I refer him al- 
19 to the Dyke of Portland, for the reaſons I aſſigned 
to his Grace in July laſt for requeſting leave to 


* Mr. Muir. 
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viſit Mr. Tocke in the Tower. They were reaſons 
not very flattering to the corporation of Borough- 


mongers. 


But, before I take leave of this Roberſperian fra- 
ternity and their friend the Attorney General, J muſt 
remind the learned gentleman of certain words 
which in the fervour of his zeal in their cauſe, on the 
tial of Mr. Toote, and with peculiar enthuſiaſm, he 
emphatically pronounced. After a trial of many 


days, during which not a particle of the guilt charg- 


ed in the Indictment had been proved by a ſingle 
witneſs, the Attorney General, in a reply of ſome 
hours, exerted his ſtrong talents, and all his bitter 
eloquence, againſt the confeſſedly innocent priſoner, 
in the extraordinary hope of prevailing with an 
Engliſh Jury TO CONDEMN AGAINST 
EVIDENCE!!! With what ſympathy the learned 
gentlemen entered into the feelings of the proſcri- 


bing Borough-mongers; how anxious he was to 


ſacrifice the man whom they hate and dread; how 
eager to ſpill the blood which warms the undaunted 
and patriot breaſt of their determined oppoſer ; all 
preſent mult have indignantly felt; and all England, 
to her remoteſt ſhores, now feels. But when the 
darling Boroughs are uppermoſt in his mind, when 
that all-inſpiring theme fires his imagination, he 
takes a holder flight; he ſoars to an higher pitch; 
and even royal blood the blood of his king and 
oſlenſible maſter it ſeems may be ſhed, if his Majeſty 
to 


S 


to touch the ſacred Goitern wich is little finger of 
reform. His words were theſe; — I the king 
ee ſhould conſent to act with any repreſentation other- 
« wiſe than as it is now conſtituted, HE OUGHT TO 
« DIE; AND [| TRUST IN GoD. HE WOULD DIE.”* 
Yes; yes; Mr. Attorney General; we know the 
temper of an Oligarchy, that have once ſtolen from 
the People their Repreſentation, and from the King 
his Independence. He muſt thenceforth be the 
paſſive pageant of their fraudulent government— 
the organ of their deſpotiſm—and move obſequious 
to their nod, or unpitied he falls at the ſhrine of 
their deſperate ambition! If theſe memorable words 
from the lips of one largely ſharing in the power, 
the honours and emoluments of our joint ſovereigns 
the Borough-mongers, from the lips of the com- 
mander in chief of their legal forces, employed to 
exterminate all who rebel againſt heir ſovereignty, 
ſhall nor, like a trumpet in the ears of this ſleepy 


* Upon hearing theſe words Mr. Tooke jumped up and ſaid 
«© My Lord! What is that Have I miſheard ?—Don't let me 
* afterwards be told, that this was not ſaid.— Does the Attorney 
« General ſay, that if the king conſents to act with any other re- 
* preſentation but that as it 1s at preſent conſtituted, he ought to 
« die, and he truſts in God he would die?” [A murmur about 
the irregularity of interruption] © I am not likely to inter- 
„ rupt the Attorney General upon any other occaſion, Suffer 
© this interruption, which will be the only one; for I muſt know, 
5 whether in a proſecution of me for High Treaſon, the Attorney 
General himſelf ſays NN worſe * any Ws with 
* which he has 4 me.“ 


nation, 
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nation, awaken it to its true internal danger, tis the 
ſleep of death that is upon it; tis paſt the efficacy 
of ſtimulants; and nought but a l can 


renew its political life! 


But mark the contradictions, in which a ſupport 
of this monſtrous ſyſtem involves the Attorney 
General. Either his preſent Majeſty may aſſent to 
laws for altering the ſtate of repreſentation; or 
William III. and George I. ought to have died for aſ- 
ſenting to the triennial and ſeptennial acts: either 
acts of parliament now made might reſtore rights; 
or thoſe acts which invaded them are nullities, and 
the Attorney General is not at this moment a 
member of Parliament. But in the preſent critical 
and alarming ſituation of this country, what tre- 
mendous doctrines to go forth from ſuch high 
authority that the legiſlature has not power to 
redreſs the greateft of all wrongs which the people 
can ſuffer that the life of the king ſtands between 
them and that redreſs !-Muft not the Attorney 
General ſee to what conſequences ſuch doctrines 
lead !—And how he can guard againſt their fatal 
effects, but by immediately acknowledging his 
error, and bringing into parliament a bill for giving 
the people /egifiative redreſs, I confeſs that I am not 
able to diſcover, 5 


As 


cc 


cc 
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As Mr. Young's mode of fixing on the number of 


men to be now armed 1s merely arbitrary, we ought 


ro ſeek a better rule. And as a failure on the part 


of the Powers of Europe to form that unexampled 


union he points out, and to attack France with 
more energy than ever, would, as he thinks, put us 


in a fituation to demand “ double attention to 


e the means of providing for the defence of this 
ce iſland,” ſo we certainly ought not to limit the 
number of armed men to any thing leſs than our 
population and our property will ſupply. I know 
of no line ſo unexceptionable, ſo conſtitutional, 
and ſo eaſily drawn, as that of arming erery taxed 
hou ſeholder. 

Ss 2 2 WE 


* < Tn the various accounts of theſe antient free-boroughs, or 


« Things, they are ſometimes mentioned as conſiſting only of 


e ten men; at other times as confiſting of ten mer and their fami- 
lies: and therefore, as all males, from 15 to 60 years of age, 


* are required by law 70 have arms and be duly exerciſed therein, 


(which in a former tract I have already proved) the number of 


males in a zithing of the latter deſcription would amount to 
* about thirty, (the proper number for a platoon) if the average 
rate of 3 males to a family might be ſuppoſed a juſt eſtimation, 
including ſons, lodgers, apprentices, journeymen, porters, and 


35 ſervants, &c.“ Sharpe's Congregational Courts, P. 13. Whe- 
ther the immortal Alfred was, or was not, the firſt to introduce 


in England the arming and organizing of the whole community 
on a regular ſyſtem, in which the ſmalleſt diviſion was a zithing, 
conſiſting of ten hou/eholds, is not agreed: but it is certain, that 


he brought his ſyſtem to ſuch perfection, that, although the coun- 


try had recently ſwarmed with thieves and robbers, property at 
: | no 
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I this were adopted, and if Mr. 2 oung be right 
in ſuppoſing three millions of men in the iſland ca- 
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pable of bearing arms, this rule would probably 


give us a militia of about one million of men. Out 
of thoſe from 18 to 30 years of age, as recommend- 
ed by Harrington, might be formed the marching 
armies ; and the remainder might act as garriſons, 
as armies of reſerve, and as conſervators of the public 


peace; eſpecially in the metropolis and great cities, 


The horſe, of courſe, would be compoſed of thoſe 
who were beſt able to hh the e of that 


ene F; 
mean 


no period, either before. or ſince, was ever ſo ſecure in this coun- 


try, as under his adminiſtration. And had his law been ſtrictly 


adhered to, and his example followed by his ſucceſſors, the ſame 


cauſes muſt have produced ſimilar effects, in other reigns; 
making only ſome allowance for leſs enlightened and leſs vigorous 
minds. The ſyſtem itſelf, in its military part, may be found in 
the Roman armies ; which were moſt admirably conſtituted ; but 


it had yet an higher original, and an original which Alfred ſeems 


to have had moſt in his eye the commonwealth of 1/racl, in 
which every man, the Levites only excepted, as ſet apart to the 
prieſthood, was both a citizen and a ſoldier. Upon both theſe 
models, Aifred improved; ſo that his militia, beſides being an 


_ efteflive army, were the beſt conſervators of the peace that any 


country ever knew. 


» As particular perſons, from infirmity, may be incapable 
of bearing arms, ſoine commntation of ſervice might be allowed: 
But in a point of ſo high importance, it ought not to be in the 


power of any man to diveſt himſelf of his military character ſor 
ſlight 
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I mean not to enter into any detail, nor to ex= - 


plain any part of the ſyſtem of military defence, 
vhen ſerious invaſion may call the militia into the 
field; but I muſt ſay a few words. As that ſyſtem 
is of ſome extent; as a great multitude of labourers 
and artizans might be wanting, to a& as pioneers 
and in a variety of capacities, fo that no armed man 
ſhould be loſt to the ranks; as much arrangement 
would be required for ſupplying the armies with 


light reaſons, or without being taxed. A perſon of the loweſt . 


degree in the ſcale of fortune, if incapable of perſonal duty, might 
provide one ſubſtitute, a degree higher, two, higher ſtill, three, 
four or five, or elſe, in all caſes find one ſubſtitute, and the re- 
maining contribution go towards providing ammunition, &c. &c. 
And it ſeems on every account adviſable, that men in ſituations 
to keep domeſtic ſervants; as well as thoſe who keep ſeveral ſer- 
vants in agriculture, manufacture or trade ſhould, according to 
ſome certain ſcale, be required to arm ſome of theſe ſervants, as 


Tecurities to the peace. But in all caſes, where a maſter, or a 


principal, armed ſervants or ſubſtitutes, ſuch maſter or principal 
to be ſureties for the good behaviour of thoſe they arm; under a 
penalty that would not be trifled with. This regulation would 
come within the principle of the antient F rank-Pledge, and ought 
to be ſtriftly attended to. 

Many, no doubt, have been ſurprized to hear of the ROY diſ= 
cipline of the French armies in Brabant, and the different cha- 
rater given, by many accounts, of the Britiſh troops. Suppofing. 
theſe reports founded in fat—a point on which I pretend not to 

decide—there could be little reaſon to doubt the real cauſe. The 
French armies are a militiag formed as I conceive on the principle 
now recommended, ſupplied by draughts taken by lot: the others 
are men collected by the ſame modes as are in uſe for railing all 
the * armies * Europe. 5 
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every requiſite, and for depriving the enemy of all 

ſupport or relief; as regular modes of -intelligence 
ought to be previouſly ſettled ; and rules laid down 

for draughting from the two millions of unarmed 

men all neceſſary aſſiſtants for every ſpecies of ſer- 

vice; and as a newly formed militia of one million 
mult be very deficient in the routine of field duty, 
and in a ſufficient corps of experienced officers to 
prevent a thouſand inconveniences, and to keep ſa 
vaſt a machine from diſorder, as well as to direct 
its movements with effect; ſo there doubtleſs ought | 
to be prepared by government, under the authority 

of a ſpecial act of parliament, a general plan of 
military defence in caſe of invaſion; having refer- 
| ence to all the neceſſary objects, and inſtructing 
every principal officer, every civil magiſtrate, every 
commiſſary, &c. &c. in the outline of his duty; 
and copies of ſuch plan ſhould be in the hands of 
all neceſſary perſons, ' A General, then, might have 
ſome dependance on his orders being duly executed 
in the main, even in the infancy of experience; 
confuſion might be prevented ; much blood might 
be ſaved; and all concerned would act with regu- 
larity and confidence ; than which, nothing could 
more contribute to ſucceſs. 


But there 1s another view in hich I muſt con- 
ſider this ne, or, I ſhould rather ſay this rue mili- 


tia for none other deſerves the name, It has 
| | | been 
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been already intimated that, in a national view, 
when a people turn out to defend themſelves, arms 
and LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATION are inſeparable. 
It follows, that an armed nation would ſmile at Mr. 
Young's conceit, of an Houſe of Commons which 
is not to ſpeak the voice of the Commons. The 
ſame imperious neceſſity, therefore, which compels 
us to reſort to our inherent energies for national ſal- 
vation, gives us at one and the ſame time, a truly 
conſtitutional militia anda truly conſtitutional Houle 
of Commons. An unanſwerable argument to ſhew 
the excellence of our conſtitution ; in the ſafe har- 
bour of which we find perfect ſecurity, when driven 
thither by the tempeſt of adverſity. And here ano- 
ther important conſtitutional truth, from the recep- 
tion of which timid minds are terrified by idle fan- 
cies and falſe alarms, becomes manifeſted, and ap- 
pears in its native beauty. The ſo-much-reprobated 
principal of ani verſal ſuffrage, or perſonal repreſenta- 
tion, which, according to the reveries of Mr. Young, 
leads to nothing but to the deſtruction of property, 
to anarchy and blood, when viewed in its proper con- 
nection, will be ſeen to be no more than the political 
application of that divine precept which ſays, do un- 
70 others as you would that others ſhould do unto you ; 
and equally peaceable and harmleſs. Suppoſe for 
an inſtant that, together with the arming of the peo- 
ple as already deſcribed, univerſal ſuffrage was to 
be em. Suppoſe further, that the people 
8 4 without 
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without property ſhould wiſh to diſpoſſeſs thoſe who 
had it. Muſt it not be recollected, that thoſe Peo- | 
ple of property would alſo be the very perſons who 
would have the arms, and that their adverſaries 
would have none? In caſe of a conteſt, would thoſe 
who had once a year a vote, or thoſe who had all 
the year round balls and bayonets, be moſt likely to 
come off victorious? To imagine that the uncon- 
nected, unarmed, unorganized and unprovided 


cottagers and mechanics of this country, could de- 
ſpoil of their lands and goods a million of armed 


nobles, gentlemen, merchants, traders, and farmers 
compacted, organized, and completely provided 
with every requiſite for war, were a chimera fit 
only for the brain of a madman, 

But in every view, the notion of danger from the 
principle of univerſal ſuffrage appears to me per- 
fectly ridiculous. A vote is neither a pike nor a 
pitch-fork; nor does it qualify a man to commit 
perſonal violence or robbery. If therefore it give 


no aid in this reſpect, the poor who are without 


votes are ev2n now juſt as well prepared to take 
away our property as if they had votes; and the 
rich, moreover (generally ſpeaking) are ut armed, 
And it ſhould ſeern as if the injuſtice, the unkind- 
neſs, the contempt, or what elſe you pleaſe to call 


it, of denying the poor man his vote, were much 


more. likely to provoke him to make free with your 


8 2 property, 
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property, than if you allowed him that vote. As 
it is POLITICAL LIBERTY, being the e of which 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATION is the cauſe, that 
| makes a man in political ſociety a perſon and not a 
thing; that confoles him in poverty with the rich 
idea that, by his nature, he is the equal of every 
other ſon of man, while he knows that in his moral 
capacity he is equally the obje& of his heavenly 
Father's regard; I can ſee nothing in the d-n1ial of 
the right of ſuffrage, but an unneceſſary degradation 
of a fellow-creature, below that order of beings in 
which God has thought fit to place him; tending 
to depreſs his mind, and debaſe his heart; for 
which eſſential injury to /ociety, it receives not the 
ſhadow of a compenſation by the poor man's ex- 
cluſion from voting. Judge Blackfone, relative to 
the lawfulneſs of puniſhing criminals, obſerves that 
« the law by which they ſuſfer, was made by their 
ce own conſent ; it is a part of the original contract 
« into which they have entered, when they firſt 
* engaged in ſociety ; it is calculated for, and has 
© long contributed to their own ſafety.”* Hence 
it follows by undeniable conſequence, that if you 
put men out of a condition to give aſſent to the 


laws, you ought not to puniſh their non- obſer- 
vance of them. 


What would be the condition of political ſociety 
if che huſbandman and the artizan were not mem- 


F Commentaries Iv. 8. 
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bers af it? Where would be the wealth, the 
ſtrength, or grandeur of the ſtate, if theſe perſons 
were abſtracted ? Would not graſs grow in our 


ſtreets, and the country be a deſart? Strip things 


of their outſide ſhew, and men of external ad- 
vantages, and then tell me whether he who weaves, 
or he who wears, the broad-cloth, is the moſt uſe- 
ful member of political ſociety ; or whether thoſe 
whoſe productive labour actually create the wealth 
of the ſtate, and all the means of revenue, or thoſe 
whoſe only merit, like that of the hog in the ſtie, 
is to conſume, and to live on the labout of others, 


moſt deſerve the title of citizens. 


Seeing then, that the vote of the poor man 
cannot harm the rich, let us conſider if it will not 
be our wiſdom to allow him the exerciſe of it. As 


enjoyment is in the mind, and as happineſs ſo much 
depends on imagination, how can we give the poor 
man ſuch an attachment to the conſtitution, ſuch a 


reſpect for the law, and ſuch a love of his country; 
ſuch a deſire of public peace, and ſuch a ſatisfac- 
tion in his own perſonal condition, as by leaving 
him the proud and pleaſing conſciouſneſs that even 
HE has a voice in electing the rulers of the land! 
With him who feels not the force of this argument, 
it were in vain to reaſon. Such ſolid benefits to a 
country never ſurely were ſo cheaply purchaſed ! 


But 
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But this reconciliation, this attachment of two 
millions of men to the government were not all the 
benefit. Mixed at our elections with the armed 
citizens, we ſhould then have hree millions of 
electors inſtead of one million: conſequently under 
a plan of equal repreſentation, every elective body 
appointed to return one repreſentative, would be 
thrice as numerous as if the poor were excluded. 
Now, there are but three principles in nature by 
which we can practically keep elections incorrupt ; 
iſt, the numerouſneſs of the elective body; 2d, 
the ſhortneſs of the period for which power is to be 
_ conferred on the perſon choſen ; and gd, the bal- 
lot :F and if we are very ſtrong in the Fit of theſe 
principles, ſome think we may diſpenſe with the 
third. How immenſely important, then, are the 
votes of the poor | | 


8 1 keep to Mr. Young's calculation of perſons able to bear 
arms, merely for the ſake of brevity. 


+ So far, in the opinion of many, 1s the ballot from being 
conſidered as a principle of ſecurity to liberty, that they con- 
demn it as utterly inconſiſtent with the very character of free- 
dom. It is a queſtion which lies, as I think, ſomewhat deep in 
the well of truth. I wiſh that ſome one, fraught with hkiſtorieal 
information and a profound knowledge of man, would give the 
ſubje& that ample diſcuſſion which, from its importance, it 
ſeems to deſerve, From very high authority now in Zzgland, 
J underſtand that the Ballot is generally, if not univerſally, 
adopted in the elections of Repreſentatives to ſerve in the Aſſem- 
blies of Anerica, within the limits of the United States, 

„ þ have 
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I have nothing to ſay to the ſixty-five ſtatutes in 
our books, for preventing bribery, &c. at elections; 
which, if things continue in the preſent impure 
r may in another reign, for ought that J ſee 
to the contrary, grow up to ſix hundred; knowing 
that, beſides, the three principles above mention- 
ed, all the arrangements and regulations that can 
be neceſſary to give them ſuch effect, as to ſet either 
bribery or improper influence at complete defiance, 
might be compreſſed into a ſingle ſtatute of a few 
pages. When the reader attends to what I have 
urged in favour of univerſal ſuffrage ; when he 
conſiders how the hearts. of men are formed for its 
reception; when he adverts to the broad fact, 
that it has made twenty times more reformers, and 


| reformers twenty times more determined, than all 


the other fancies about parliamentary amendment 
put together; he will not be ſurprized that ſuch 
a principle ſnould meet with peculiar reprobation, 
or that its advocates ſnould be object of perſecu- 
tion. = 


But I would not be miſunderſtood. I un 


' wiſh to be conſidered as an obſtinate bigot to an 


uſeleſs abſtract doctrine. No: it is for its practical 
utility that I approve the principle; and I give 
my reaſons. The reaſons of thoſe who take the 
other ſide of the queſtion I have duly conſidered. 
It is a ſubject on which I think it probable, that I 


have 
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have read moſt of what has been ably publiſhed ; 
and I have alſo converſed and correſponded on it 
with men of learning and firſt rate talents; but 
without altering my opinion. If, however, the poor 
ſhall be content to remain unrepreſented if our 
adverſaries ſhall concede to us annual elections and 
the extenſion of ſuffrage to the one million of taxed 
houſeholders, to be equally divided; and if that 
one million inſtead of the three millions, under fair 
and honeſt regulations, ſhall prove ſufficient to 
keep our elections incorrupt; ſo far as my indivi- 
dual opinions and wiſhes go, it will be a reform that 
will have my ſincere concurrence and approbation: 
But nothing ſhort of this can, in my judgment, 


be either propoſed or acceded to, by honeſt men 


truly comprehending the nature and ends of repre- 
ſentation. 


Although I can ſee perfect ion in a firſt principle, 


and can comprehend the importance to. mankind of 


ſuch principles, as goals of excellence, as ſtandards 
of conduct; I can alſo ſee, that men may be ſaved 
either morally or politically, without acting up to 
the full perfection of thoſe ſtandards. Lamentable 
indeed would be the caſe of every chriſtian, if all 
. were to be damned who equalled not Chriſt in pu- 
rity and holineſs! And as a chriſtian may be ſaved 


by good inclinations and a certain approximation 


towards that ſtandard of excellence ; ſo may. a ftate 
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be ſaved, without carrying every principle of free- 
dom to its utmoſt extent. But woe to that chriſtian, 
and to that ſtate, whoſe departure from principle 
is not the mere effect of frailty and want of firm- 
neſs, but of a corrupt heart and intentional depra- 
vity! | 


Let us now return, once more, to a conſideration 
of the means, whereby we may cope with France, 
until we can adjuſt our differences by a laſting 


peace. She muſt be oppoſed, ſays Mr. Young, on 


principles as energetic as her own, and I agree with 
him. But where, in England, in any thing ſpring- 
ing from the filth of rotten-boroughs, are thoſe 
principles to be found? They are purely and ab- 
ſolutely republican. Whether we take the idea of 
Sir James Stewart, or of Harrington, as both are 


quoted by Mr. Yung, we find that in a republic 


only ſuch energies are found to dwell: and tlie 


cauſe is in nature. The preſent aſtoniſning power 
of the infant republic of France, not only confirms 
the doctrine; but it affords a ſtriking proof, how 
well Harrington underſtood the ſubje& on which he 
wrote, Tis now much more than an hundred 
years ago ſince he tendered to Cromwell his Oceana, 
as a plan of republican government worthy his 


adoption. And, as if it were to ſtimulate the ſup- : 


poſed patriotiſm of the Protector, to give his 
country the foremoſt rank amongſt the nations, he 
| touches 
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touches in a maſterly manner on the caſe of France; 
in which, even 1n her then wretched condition, he 


ſees the lateſt ſeeds of renovation ; and illumined 
by his genius, he unfolds her future day of great- 


neſs. 


But he goes farther : for ſuch was his inſight 
into the different effects of different forms, and 
ſuch his knowledge of the extreme inferiority 
of arbitrary to free governments, that he confidently 
pronounces what will happen to the nations around, 
whenever the government of France ſhall become 
free. © If France, Italy, and Spain,” ſays he, 
« were not all ſick, all corrupted together, there 
© would be none of them ſo; for the ſick would 
* not be able to withſtand the ſound, nor the ſound 
e to preſerve their health without curing of the 
© ſick. The firſt of theſe nations (which, if you 
e ſtay her leiſure, will in my mind be France) 
ce that recovers the health of antient prudence, 
e ſhall certainly govern the world; for what did 
_ * Traly when ſhe had it? And as you were in that, 
* ſo ſhall you in the like caſe be reduced to a pro- 
e vince; I do not ſpeak at random. 7raly, in the 
© conſulſhip of Lucius Æmilius Papus, and Caius Ati- 
e lius Regulus, armed, upon the Gallic tumult that 
then happened, of herſelf, and without the aid of 
© foreign auxiliaries, 70,000 horſe, and 700,000 
© foot; But as 1taly is the leaſt of thoſe three 

c countries 


* 
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ce countries in extent, ſo is France now the moſt 
© populous.”* | 


Now he muſt be a ſuperficial obſerver who does 
not ſce, that this prophetic idea is in a manner 
realizing very faſt; and that republican principles, 
which, while they render the government of France, 
that is built upon them, irreſiſtible in war; are at 
the ſame time to all the governments of an arbi- 
rary, that is, of an anti- republican form, with 
which ſhe has to contend, the very means of weak- 
neſs and decay. Thus it is, that the ſick cannot 


' withſtand the ſound; nor could the ſound preſerve. 


their health without curing of the ſick. Is the re- 
public of France then to govern the world; and 
Britain to be reduced to a province of that repub- 


lic? This laſt, in my ſerious judgment, may de- 


pend upon the temper and fidelity of a few men in 


this country, and upon the. earlieſt meaſures of 


parliament when next it aſſembles, +—That France, 
if ſhe do not by the ſword directly ſubdue the 
other conſiderable ſtates of Europe, and rule them 
immediately by her own power and authority ; may 
yet have vaſt influence in bringing to ruin their 
preſent governments, and in modelling new ones 
congenial with her own, is highly probable. And 
though Harrington ſeems to have entertained the 


N Harrington's Works, P- 203. 


+ Written in December, 1794. 
idea 
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idea of military conqueſt, yet, as it could only 
be by republican principles that the ſick could be made 

| ſound, ſo that ſtate which overturns other ſtates by 
her principles rather than by the ſword, may, with- 
out much of a figure, be ſaid to govern them. 


But, happy is it for Britain, that the cure of 
Her ſickneſs does not imply a diſſolution of her 
government that ſhe may be made ſound, by 
merely acting upon the genuine principles of her 
own conſtitution ;—and, in ſhort, that in caſe we 
may depend on right conduct being the conſequence 
of juſt conception, ſhe may provide for her 
ſafety, and may attain to republican energy and 
greatneſs, by ſimply ſhaking off a ſingle pernicious 
error inſidiouſly inculcated upon her, and recover- 
ing a clear knowledge and conviction of this fun- 
damental and important truth that her govern- 
ment is in fact no other than a ReyvsLic or Cou- 
MONWEALTH, nor will admit of any other earthly 
definition. Although our Commonwealth be not 
balanced, nor regulated according to the rules of 
Harrington, yet, ſpeaking of the © three orders of 
© Commonwealth,“ viz, monarchy, ariſtocracy 
and democracy, or, to uſe his own words, “e par- 
ce taking of the ariſtocracy as in the ſenate; of the 
ce democracy, as in the people; and of monarchy, as 
© in the magiſtracy, it is complete. He ſays, 
* Now there being no other Commonwealth but 
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ce this in art or nature, it is no wonder if Mackia- 


« vel has ſhewed us that the antients held this only 
to be good. 0 


5 Muddy- headed men talk of limited monarchy, 
and mixed monarchy; which are as abſolute contra- 
dictions in terms, as if they were to call the word, 
monarchy, a monoſyllable. As referring to our 
conſtitution, there might be ſenſe in calling it a 


mixed democracy; becauſe the democratic power 


is mixed with power both regal and ariſtocratic; 
but in the rule of ont, there can be no mixture: 
to the rule of one, there can be no limitation, But 
if, as I conceive, a commonwealth means a go- 
vernment, of which the common weal of the whole 


People is the object; and power, wiſdom, and good- 


neſs are the attributes ; as having for irs component 
parts democracy, ariſtocracy and regality ; it muſt 
be admitted that I have rightly denominated the 
Britiſh government. Nor is it for the fake of 
words, but of things, I wiſh this diſtinction to be 
{criouſly attended to. It is a diſtinction which, if 

properly regarded, may not only preſerve our ex- 
iſtence as a people againſt a foreign foe, by giving 
us a true republican energy; but ultimately it may 
ſave both ariſtocracy and regality from being ſwept 
away by that ſtrong and increaſing current of 
opinion, which already begins to threaten them 


* Oceana, p. 48. | 
N with 
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with utter extinction throughout Europe, except 
where they may find ſafety under the wings of a real 
commonwealth. It is a diſtinction alſo, which may 
be the ſpeedy means of healing all our political 
wounds, and reconciling our domeſtic differences 
before they take too ſerious a complexion. Thus 
it may even prevent that moſt dreadful ſtate of 
ſociety, wherein the liberties of a people can only 
be preſerved by that laſt of reſources, a civil war, 


It is not poſſible,—it is not in nature, that the 


democracy of tbis country, the millions who poſſeſs 


the bulk of landed and of all other property, can 
recede from their juſt and conſtitutional claim, that 
their branch of the legiſlature be reformed and 
purified, ſo as to ſympathize with their feelings, 
and to ſpeak their voice. If, then, the royal ear 
is to be poiſoned with definitions of our govern- 
ment, miſleading and teaching the king that it is a 
MONARCHY; and if the rew—the BogouRH- 
MONGERS, who, in fact, conſtitute a hateful oL1- 
| GARCHY, that holds both king and people in chains, 
are to flatter themſelves with hopes of ſheltering 
their uſurpation, by paſſing it off as that ſort of 
influence which ariſtocracy ought to poſſeſs; and if 
this 0L1GARCHY, this beaſt with the great belly, 
that has got both ariſtocracy and regality in its 
maw, ſhall be ſo raſh as to puſh its daring pre- 
tenſions to keep the Houſe of Commons there 

H 2 i | - alſo, 
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alſo, what in the end muſt be the dreadful e Cons 
ſequence! 


Oligarchy is defined by Harrington to be the go- 
vernment of A FE againſt. the natural balance of 
a ſtatez and he inſtances the Roman Decemvirs. 
Now theſe Decemvirs were inveſted with heir power 
by /aw; yet that power being unnatural, or con- 
trary to the nature and balance of the Roman con- 
ſtitution, it was firſt abuſed, and then taken from 
them, But our oligarchy is as unknown to the law, 
as it is abhorent to the conſtitution. . It is a thief 
that has ſtolen in unſeen, and ſeized the reins of go- 
vernment in the dark. It is a deadly faction, ruling 
by the worſt of all engines, an elective Diftatorſhip; 
and while it cajoles the king by infamous adula- 
_ tions about his divinity, his ſacredneſs, and his 
| imaginary power; and terrifies him with tales 
about that raw-head-and-bloody-bones, the people; 
it at the ſame time filches from him his real au- 
thority, to arm and grace its own tool; and tram 
ples his independence and honour in the dirt, It 
is, in ſhort, that with which no government ever 
did or can ſubſiſt; it is an imperium in imperio, + 
over-ruling King, Lords and Commons, and re- 
ducing this once-glorious fabric to an empty name, 

A l a ſhadow! 


From, 
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From the election of Dictator Bute to that of 
Dictator Pitt, when has his Majeſty had the free, 
Full, and independent choice of his various repre- 
fentatives for exerciſing the royal functions? When 
has he been able to ſele& men for the reſpective 
offices of his government, on account of their pe- 
culiar fitneſs for the intended ſtations, without regard 
to their family or factious connections? And where 
is the wiſdom or virtue that even the nation, 
through application to the crown, can call into its 
ſervice, without permiſſion of this omnipotent ! 
In proportion to the ability and ſpirit of the Dicta- 
tor, he himſelf ſhares in patronage with his elec- 
tors; and he tells his nominal maſter, brother 
John muſt preſide at this board ; brother William 
at that; brother Richard at the third ; and brother 
James at a fourth: then-coufin Samuel muſt com- 
mand in the ſouth ; couſin Alexander in the welt; 
and as many couſins more as are to be found in a 
Welſh pedigree, muſt all ſhare in the good things: 
then again friend Harry muſt govern here; friend 
Tom there; and another, and another muſt each 
have his department; or his Majeſty's government 
cannot be ſupported; nor his ſervice carried on. His 
Majeſty, good eaſy man, feeling the full force of 
what Mr. Burke ſo beautifully calls ariſtocratic con- 
« 7227100 ; not knowing which way to turn, nor how 
to help himſelf, nor, as that impudent fellow 


Fan would expreſs it, being up to this impudent 
3 humbug, 
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humbug, ſmiles aſſent, ratifies the appointments, 


and then mounts his horſe for the chace; —and 


there alone docs he ſeem to meet with thoſe who 
render him honeſt ſervice, and who never deceive 


- him—his horſes and his hounds.“ 


In an early part of this Eſſay, it is ſaid, that 


adverſity is a good ſchool, and neceſſity an. elo- 
quent teacher. This teacher, by inſtructing he 


nation to arm, averts all danger from within as 


well as from without. © Wherever the balance of 


ce a government lies, there naturally is the militia 
« of the ſame; and againſt him or them wherein 
ce the militia is naturally lodged, there can be no 


e negative voice.“ Now that neceſſity, I ſay, 


at length compels us to make thoſe the militia in 
whom reſides the natural balance of the Com- 
monwealth, all will go well ; the conſtitution will 


* © at ſuch moments the leaders of that Houſe [the 


** Houſe of Commons] have contented themſelves with ſeizing 
« the adminiſtration of the executive power, without attacking 
* the power itſelf.” —Young's Example of France a Warning ra 


Britain, p- 251. 


* Harrington, p- 388. 

+ By this language, I muſt not be alerted to confound 
natural with juſt. If one man, as Pharaob or a Grand Seignor, 
be lord of the whole land ; this, in the ſenſe of Harrington, 
naturally produces monarchy, however anjaſt, and hateful ſuch a 
government may be. But when a people are become the great 
proprietors of the ſoil, liberty, always juſt, is then alſo zatural 
to the ſtate, Nothing, indeed; but ſome political MonsTER, 
_ abhorrent to nature and to Juſtice, can preyent it. 


. return 
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return to its old foundations; and the oligarchy will 
ſoon be heard of no more. The people, in whom 
reſides the ſtrength, the ſolidity and power of the 
ſtate, will form the broad baſe and the ſubſtantial 
body of the conſtitutional pyramid : from them it 
will aſcend and contract into the elective ariſtocracy, 
their repreſentatives ; then again, ſtill aſcending and 
leſſening into the hereditary ariſtocracy the peerage, 
in theſe two we ſhall behold the wiſdom that is to 
balance between the people and the executive ma- 
giſtrate; and finally we find the crown forming the 
apex of the pyramid, and recognize that goodneſs 

which is the attribute of him who executes what 
power and wiſdom, combining for the public good, 
have preſcribed. 


The adverſaries of freedom may object, that when 
the Houſe of Commons ſhall truly repreſent all the 
power of the people, and poſſeſs amongſt themſelves 
more than a moiety of the wiſdom of the ariſtocracy, 
the peerage and the crown will be in danger. Why 
| ſo? If the Commons ſhall have power to obtain 
good laws, a faithful execution of thoſe laws, and 
an impartial adminiſtration” of juſtice, what more 
can they want? *Tis not honours well beſtowed : 
tis not a civil lift rightly applied; with which they 
are likely to find fault. No: ſuch honours and 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment will then reflect luſtre on 
themſelves. Beſtowing grandeur on that govern- 
H | | ment 
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ment which is conſtituted by and for themſclves, it 
will be their own grandeur, and an object of their 
guardianſhip. Their Houſe of Repreſentatives, if 
rightly conſtituted, cannot be corrupted, The 


maintenance, therefore, of the royal dignity, will 


be no object of their jealouſy. To inſinuate that, 
becauſe poſſeſſed of liberty and all that good go- 
vernment can ſecure to man, they would therefore, 

through mere wantonneſs and folly, violate forms 


ned by antiquity, and to which they and 
their anceſtors have ever been attached, were to be- 
tray an ignorance of man; who is the child of pre · 


judice and habit, as much as of reaſon and nature, 
To pull down regal magiſtracy under one deno- 
mination, for the mere pleaſure of building it up 
again under another, were ſilly work; and the like 
may be ſaid of the ariſtocratic order. 


Let thoſe orders, then, make common cauſe 
with the democracy, in annihilating that odious, 
infamous oligarchy of Borough-mongers, fo hoſtile, 


ſo diſgraceful to them all; that oligarchy who in 
fact, bind their king in chains, their nobles in fetters 


of iron, and the people in ſhackles of braſs. But 
ſuppoſing for a moment the hereditary orders ſhould 


entertain fears, that the people once made free, and 


acting through an independant Houſe of Commons, 

might think ſome of their privileges might be diſ- 

penſed with, What then? Laying ſuch fears in 
8 „„ 
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one ſcale, and the rights and liberties of millions in 


the other, which ought to preponderate, But 
when the ſalvation of Brilain is at ſtake, is it 
honourable to the king and three hundred nobles, 
to talk of their fears! When Laconia was wo be 


ſaved, Lacedemon heard not of the fears of her king 


Leonidas, and the three hundred noble 8 partans who 
ook poſt at Thermopylz. 


But fear of a free and 1 people is out of the 
queſtion. Should they find the king and the no- 
bles put a willing hand to the works of reform, ſo 
that the only fundamental grievance of which the 
people complain ſhould be ſmoorhly and pleaſantly 

redreſſed, he who ſhould undertake to make them 
_ contend for more, muſt know little of mankind : 
nor would our privileged orders, it may ſafely be 
affirmed, ever more give the people cauſe of di 
ſatisfaction, 


It is now near twenty years ſince an equal re- 
preſentation in annual parliaments was propoſed 
with ſome earneſtneſs to the public; and notwith- 
ſtanding the magnitude, the enormity, the atrocity 
of the evil for which ſuch an alteration 1s the 
proper remedy, and the infinite number of pub- 
lications which ſince that period have recom- 
mended parliamentary reform; as well as the nu- 


* 


merous aſſociations and ſocieties that have exerted 


themſelves in the cauſe; and with extraordinary ef- 
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fect in producing conviction; yet ſo flow have the 
people been in acting upon this conviction, that, 
notwithſtanding the preſent appearances, and the 
ſtrong neceſſity that is preſſing upon the nation, no- 
thing is yet actually done. How extravagant, then, 
the hope, of moving the people to pull in pieces a 
government, from which they cannot receive in- 
jury, which reaſon does not condemn, and to which 
they are attached by habit and partiality ! 


At the preſent juncture, when the ſcience of 
politics, producing republican, which is only ano- 
ther word for free government, is rapidly put- 
ting down political ignorance, bigotry and impoſ- 
ture; and conſequently laying the axe to the root of 
all monarchy and ariſtocracy, as diſtin? govern- 
ments, or as the preponderating ingredients in com- 
pound ones, the example of the wiſe and high- 
minded Elizabeth may deſerve the conſideration of 
his Majeſty; who, from the advantage of more light 
on the ſubject than had been collected in the days of 
that princeſs, may be able ſo far to improve upon her 
example, as to tranſmit his throne with ſecurity and 
peace to his poſterity; at the ſame time that he 
ſecures and ſatisfies his people. | 


When I define our government to be a Common 
wealth, as doubtleſs it had been in the time of that 
beſt of kings, whoſe maxim it was, that az Engliſh- 

; man 
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man ought to be as free as bis own thoughts, I am 
not ignorant, that in the hinds of the Norman con- 
queror and tyrant, it became a monarchy, It ſoon, 
however, changed to a turbulent compound of 
' monarchy and ariſtrocacy. Then on a reſtoration, 
or as ſome will have it, a creation of popular re- 
preſentation, it required a portion of democracy; 
and by the court, which was alternately paid to the 
people by tyrant kings and tyrant barons, as well 
as from a commercial acquiſition of property, the 
principle of democracy gained ſtrength. But it 
was not until the reign of Hen. VII. the foundations 
were laid of real free government; enabling the 
people afterwards to make head againſt the divine 
right of the Stewarts, and finally at the revolution, 
to give the government a republican form and body; 
in which democracy, ariſtocracy and regality had 
their ſeveral parts and places aſſigned them, and an 
attempt (though but a lame one) was made to ba- 
la them one n the other. 


This attempt at a balance, inaſmuch as making 
all the people of property a militia, and the Houſe of 
Commons a true repreſentation of the people, were 
both neglected. has failed of its effects, and if un- 
corrected, muſt ſhortly, I fear, ruin the fabric; yet 
it is beyond all queſtion, that, notwithſtanding the 
antient phraſes and ſtile of © kingdom” - mo- 


narchy”—© his Majeſty's damm and ſo forth, 
were 
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were moſt unwiſely ſuffered ſtill to paſs current, the 
government in its compoſition, form, frame and 
ſubſtance, was truly a commonwealth. But in- 
deed, from its Saxon anceſtry, and from the popu- 
lar blood in its veins, it had in many ſeaſons and 
at very early periods, been ſo ſtiled in acts of par- 
liament, as may be ſeen by conſulting the ſtatute 


book. * | 
Now 


* Boe Richard II. Stat, 1. * To the praiſe and honour of- 
* Almighty God, the profit of the realm of England, and the 


ce ſervice of the Republic,” &: 

31 Hen, VIII, c. 10, . Foraſmuch as in all great ®councils 
< and congregations of men, having ſundry degrees and offices 
in the comMoNWEALTH, it is very requifite,”” &c. 

1 Ed. VI. c. 1.—* To the intent that his loving ſubjects, pro- 
« yoked by clemency and goodneſs of their prince and king, ſhall 
«« ſtudy rather for love than for fear, to do their duties; firſt to 
« Almighty God, and then to his Highneſs and the COMMON- 
6 WEALTH,” &C, 

Queen Elixabeth, in her ſpeech to the Deals s of the Com- 
mons, Anno 1061, ſee Rapin. I know that the coMMox- 


„ WEALTH is to be governed for the good and advantage of 


« thoſe that are committed to me; not of myſelf,” &c. And 
again; I think myſelf moſt happy that, by God's aſſiſtance, 
« have hitherto ſo proſperouſly governed the commons» 
* WEALTH in all reſpects.” 

James I. anno 1621, ſays, ** The king makes laws, and ye 
are to adviſe to make ſuch as will be beſt for the Common- 
«& wealth!” Rapin. : | | 

Sir T homas Smith, privy-counſellor of Elizabeth, wrote a trea- 


tiſe, entitled, „of the coMMõ n W EALTRH of England.” It 
| | concludes 


£6 


56 
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NOW the ile conduct of Elizabeth, PTS I moſt 
fincerely recommend to the imitation of his Ma- 
jeſty, may be found recorded in Harrington ; than 
whom I know of no counſellor, dead or living, 
more capable of giving found advice to kings and 
nobles at this period; a period peculiarly awful to 
them ; and calling on them to exerciſe all their wiſ- 
dom and all their virtue. If they will liſten only to 
the counſels offered them by ſuch friends as Mr. 
Burke Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Fenkinſon, Mr. Canning, 
and Mr. Young, I fear their downfall is ſealed. 
But if they will faithfully conſult the ſage, to whoſe 
venerable page I ſhall direct their eye, their names 
and honours may remain to future generations, and 
the exotic laurel of excluſive privilege, entwined 


| concludes thus; © Since, therefore, this is the true image of 
% our COMMONWEALTHas I have deſcribed it, let us compare 
it with the other forms of COMMONWEALTHS now exiſting, 
and ſee its differences, &c. 

Sir John Dawvis alſo, Attorney General to i ſame queen, 
in the preface to his Reports, ſpeaks thus; And here I may ob- 
“ ſerve, for the honour of our nation and of our anceſtors, who 
have founded this o n w EALT EH,“ &c. 

And Lord Coke, in the preface to the third part of his Reports, 
likewiſe ſays,—** For which labours, if the co WALTER 
* ſhall have derived any benefit,” &c. 

And Blackfone fays—** Every member of the Britiſh parliament, 
though choſen by one particular diſtrict when elected and return- 
*© ed, ſerves for the whole nation. For the end of his coming 
*©- thither is not particular, but general ; not ORE to adyantage 

his conſtituents, but the co c w] LTH.“ &e. 
N with 
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with the democratic oak, mey adorn the brows of 
their poſterity, 
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Harrington has a ſhort chapter on the principles 
or balance of national governments, with the different 
kinds of the ſame, He then, in the ſucceeding chap- 
ter, proceeds to conſider the variation of the Engliſh 
Balance. This chapter being full of inſtruction, 
I ſhall tranſcribe the greater part of it; ard that I 
may not diſturb the attention of the reader, I ſhall 
not interrupt him by marginal notes, but merely 
number the paſſages I mean to notice, and at the 
end of the quotation offer my remarks in numerical 
order. | 


"4p, 


Ms . 
ads 


— — 


te The lands, ſays he, © in poſſeſſion of the no- 
« bility and clergy of England, till Henry VII. can- 
ce not be eſteemed to have overbalanced thoſe held 
ce by the people leſs than four to one. Whereas in 
* our days, the clergy being deſtroyed, the lands in 
«© poſſeſſion of the people overbalance thoſe held 
te by the nobility, at leaſt nine in ten.“ (1.) © The 
| | vl re. court was yet at Bridewell, nor reached London 
10 « any farther than Temple Bar. The latter growth 
« of this city, and in that the declining of the ba- 
« lance to popularity, derives from the decay of 
« the nobility and of the clergy. (2.) In thereign 


Page 387. 
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« of the ſucceeding king were Abbies (than which 
« nothing more dwarfs a people) demoliſhed. I 
c did not, I do not attribute the effects of theſe 
er things thus far to my own particular obſervation ; 
« but always did, and do attribute a ſenſe thereof 
* to the reign of queen Elizabeth, and the wiſdom 
c of her council. There is yet living teſtimony, 
* that the ruin of the Engliſh monarchy, (3.) 
ce through the cauſes mentioned, was frequently 
cc attributed to -Henry VII. by Sir Henry Wotton ; 


« which tradition is not unlike to have deſcended © 


* to him from the queen's council. 


ce But there is a difference between having the 

* ſenſe of a thing, and making a right uſe of that 
« ſenſe. Let a man read Plutarch in the lives of 
* Agis, and of the Gracchi, there can be no plainer 
« demonſtration. of the Lacedemonian or Roman 
te balance; yet read his diſcourſe of government in 
his morals, and he has forgot it: he makes no 
e uſe, no mention at all of any ſuch thing,, Who 
* could have been plainer upon this point than 
« Sir Walter Raleigh, where, to prove that the 
© kings of Egypt were not elective. but heredi- 
ce ary, he alledges that if the kings of Egypt 
ee had been elective, the children of Pharaoh 
e muſt have been more mighty than the king, 
ce as landlords of all Egypt, and the king him- 
_ « ſelf their tenant, Yet when he comes to ſpeak 
«© of government, he has no regard to, no re- 
« membrance of any ſuch principle, In Mr. 
| 5 cc Selden's 
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« Felden's titles of honour, he has demonſtrated 
« the Engliſh balance of the peerage, without ma- 
« king any application of it, or indeed perceiving 
cc jt there or in times where the defect of the fame 
« came to give ſo full a ſenſe of it. The like might be 
«. made apparent in Ariſtolle, in Machiavel, and n' 
e my lord Verulam, in all, in any politician : there 
« js not one of them in whom may not be found as 
« right a ſenſe of this principle as in this preſent nar- 
« rative; or in whom may be found a righter uſe of 
« it thanwas made by any of the parties thus far con- 
«© cerned in this ſtory, or by queen E7zabeth 
cc and her council. 
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ce If a prince, ſays a great author, to reform a 
« government were obliged to depoſe himſelf, he 
« might, in neglecting it, be capable of ſome ex- 
« cule ; but reformation of government being that 
« with which a principa'tty,” [government of a 
« prince or king] © may ſtand, he delerves no ex- 
« cuſe at all. It is not indeed obſerved by this au- 
c thor, that where by reaſon of the declination of 
e the balance to popularity, the ſtate requires refor- 
« mation in the ſuperſtructures, there the prince can- 
ce not rightly reform, unleſs from ſovereign power,” 
[meaning abſolute monarchy] © he deſcends to 
« a principality” [princely or kingly power] “ in 
« a Commonwealth : nevertheleſs, upon the like 
« occaſions, this fails not to be found ſo in nature 
te and experience,” * The growth of the people 
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England, fince the ruins mentioned of tha nobility 


ce and the clergy, came in the reign of queen Eliza- 


* + 


cc 


T 
=> 


cc 


cc 


> 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


-beth to more than ſtood with the intereſt, or indeed 
the nature or poſſibility of a well founded or dura- 


ble monarchy ; as wus prudently perceived, but 


withal temporized by her council, who (if. the 
truth of her government be rightly weighed) 
ſeemed rather to have put her upon the exerciſe 
of principality” [princely or kingly government] 


in acommonwealth, than of ſovereign” { abſolute] 
power ina monarchy. (5.) Certain it is that ſhe 


courted not her nobility, nor gave her mind (as 


do monarchs ſeated upon the like foundation) to 


balance her great men, or reflect upon their 


power, now inconſiderable, but ruled wholly, 


with an art ſhe had to high perfection, by hu- 


c mouring and bleſſing her people. (G.) 


t For this mere ſhadow of a commonwealth is 


ſhe yet famous, and ſhall ever be fo; though had 


te ſhe introduced the full perfection of the orders requi- 
ce fite to popular government, her fame had been 


cc 


greater, Firſt, ſhe had eſtabliſhed ſuch a prin- 


© cipality to her ſucceſſors, as they might have re- 
tained. Secondly, this principality (the com- 


monwealth, as Rome of Romulus, being born of 
ſuch a parent) might hae retained the royal dig- 
nity and revenue to 8 full, both improved and 
diſcharged of ali envy.” , © Thirdly, it had ſaved 
all She blood and confuſion, which through hrs neg- 
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« Je in her and her ſucceſſors, has ſince iſſued. 
« Fourthly, it had bequeathed to the people a 
ce light not ſo naturally by them to be difcovered, 
« which is a great pity, For even as the many, 
through the difference of opinions that muſt needs 
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ce once attained to this underſtanding, agree not 76 
« quit ſach a government. And laſtly, it had placed 
ee this nation in that perfect felicity, which, ſo far as 
ce concerns mere prudence, is in the power of hu- 
«© man nature to enjoy. (7.) 


. 


1 ce abound among them, are not apt to introduce a 
i «© government, as not underſtanding the good of 
| i | de it: ſo the many, having by trial or experience 
(13808 


& To this queen ſucceeded king James, who like- 

« wiſe, regardleſs of this point (into which never- 

« theleſs he ſaw ſo far as not ſeldom to prophecy 

« ſad things to his ſucceſſors) neither his new 

e peerage, which IN ABUNDANCE HE CREATED, 
04 „ nor the old availed him any thing againſt that 
wal ce dread wherein, more freely than prudently, he 
% diſcovered himſelf to ſtand of parliaments, as now 
ce mere popular councils, and running to popularity 
© of government like a bowl down hill; — not ſo 
ce much, I may ſay, of malice prepenſed, as by na- 
ce tural inſtinct, whereof the petition of right, well 
* conſidered, is a ſufficient teſtimony. All per- 
ce ſuaſion of court eloquence, all parience for ſuch, 
| eas but looked that way, was now loſt, There re- 
| | « manned - - 
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* mained nothing to the deſtruction of a monarchy, 
retaining but the name, more than a prince, 


who by contending, ſhould make the people to 
feel thoſe advantages which they could not ſee. 


ee And this happened in the next king, who, too 
ce ſecure in that undoubted right whereby he was | 
advanced to a throne which had no foundation, | 
ce dared to put this to an unſeaſonable trial; on | 
c whom therefore fell the tower in Silo. Nor 
may we think that they upon whom this tower | 
fell, were ſinners. above all men; but that we, 
cc unleſs we repent, and look better to the true founda- || 
© tions, muſt likewiſe periſh. We have had latter [Nl 

| 

| 


princes, latter parliaments. In what have they g 
cc excelled? or where are they? The balance not 
e conſidered, no effectual work can be made as to 
te ſettlement; and conſidered as it now ſtands in 
England; requires to ſettlement no leſs than the 
& ſuperſirufures natural to popular government.” (8) 


Under the general head of the 4alance, Harrington Hf 
lays it down as a fundamental principle, which he |} | 
illuſtrates from hiſtory, that the overbalance of ; 
landed property“ to any confiderable degree, ine- 


But not wholly to the exclufion of perſonal property and : 
money; which indeed in ſmall ftates muſt give great weight; | | 


and in this commercial country muſt weigh very heavy indeed in 
+" the ſcale, | ; | 
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vitably carries with it the dominion. If that over 
balance be in the hands of one it produces monarchy; 
if in the hands of be few, or the nobility, it pro- 
duces ariſtocracy; and if in the hands of the people 
popular government. But where the overbalance is 
not deciſive and © down weight” there is generated 
an imperfect government, turbulent and bloody, 
becauſe of the ſtruggles that will take place for the 
pre-eminence. And where alſo, by any accidental 
cauſe there is produced a government againſt the 
natural balance, either tyranny, oligarchy or anarchy 
is the neceſſary conſequence. I come now to offer 
Tome remarks upon what he ſays on the variation of 
the Engliſh balance, and on the conduct of Eliza- 
beth; in the way of notes upon the paſſages which 
1-have numbered.“ | ; 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


iſt. The overbalance at this time in Great 
Britain being © down weight” in the hands of the 
People, whoſe aggregate property in lands and per- 
ſonalty is to that of the nobles as a mountain to a 
mole-hill, it follows that if the government be not 
Popular, 1 it cannot be natural or quiet. 


2d. The decay of the nobility here ſpoken of, 
was their having been reduced from petty ſovereigns 


ff ſome of theſe notes ſhould appear to the learned to be very 
ſuperfluous; I wiſh to be underſtood, that they are written for the 
unlearned, | 


| N DANGER,, | ii 
and tyrants, to mere men of antient blood, title, 
and excluſive privileges, with wealth enough to 
ſupport their rank with ſplendour : and the decay 
of the clergy, was that of their having fallen from 
the bloated wealth, power and magnificence of a 
popiſh prieſthood; to become the miniſters of a 
proteſtant church, ” 


zd. By the words, ruin of the monarchy, taken 
with the context, it is plain Harrington does not 
even include the idea of the abolition of royalty by 
Cromwell; but ſimply means to make the neceſſary 
diſtinction between a monarch and a king, Eliza- 
beth, who had ſagacity enough to diſcern that ſhe 
was not a monarch, and wiſdom enough to be con- 
tent with royalty, was crowned with proſperity and 
glory; whereas Charles, on the contrary, wanting 
this diſcernment and this wiſdom, was, as a prince, 
contemptible and inglorious; and ſtruggling againſt 
nature and liberty for menarchical power, loſt his 
crown and his life. | 


4th. If Harrington's principles be juſt, then the 
government of Great Britain muſt henceforth be 
either popular, that is, natural and agreeable to the 
balance of property ; or elſe it muſt be ſomething 
againſt nature, factious, and convulſed. If the 
| Houſe of Commons truly repreſented the people, 
the government would be PopULAR, as it ought to 
; | FT. | be; 
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be; not only on account of the balance of property 
making 1 it natural; but on account alſo of its flow- 
ing from the whole nation, making it juſt. We 
have done with thoſe ſublime myſteries, whereby 
the will and wiſdom of one man, or of three hun- 
dred men, are made equivalent to the will and 
wiſdom of the millions. Unreflecting perſons may 
imagine that the king and the lords, as independent 
branches of the legiſlature, ought to have equal 
power with the Houſe of Commons, But in the 
| Preſent ſtate of things, this were naturally impoſ- 
ſible ; and to think them entitled to ſuch equality, 
were a pernicious error, The negative of the 
crown is, it is true, a ſhadowy, but not intirely an 
uſeleſs n 
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The duke of Richmond, in his letter to colo- 
nel Sharman, indeed, ſays, —* I admit that I am not 
« for reſtoring the negative of the crown, My rea- 
ce ſon is, that it appears to me prepoſterous, that 
cc the will of one man ſhould for ever obſtruct 
« every regulation which all the reſt of the 
* nation may think neceſſary.” And ſo long as the 
power of the purſe is wholly in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, while the millions to be repreſented there 

poſſeſs the ſolid wealth and property of the ſtate, 
as well as its phyſical ſtrength, there can be no 
doubt but that here is the true ſeat and foundation 


of government, the real folid ſovereignty of the 
ſtate ; 3 
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ſtate ; uniting with itſelf by the will of the people, 
and for purpoſes the moſt ſalutary, the dignity 
and wiſdom of a nobility ; the ſplendour and good- 
neſs of royalty. And a negative in the crown might 
poſſibly be a beneficial prerogative, if only to be 
exerciſed to cauſe a reconlideration of a bill before 
it paſſed into a law. | 


At preſent, the nobles are nobles, and his ma- 
jeſty is king; and ſo they may remain, with the full 
and free conſent of the people: but a deſpicable 
OLIGARCHY of borough-mongers, having in effe& 


_ elbowed all the three eſtates of the Commonwealth 


out of their independence, diſcontent has long been 
brewing, and now agitates the public mind in no 
ſmall degree. Reformation is therefore neceſſary; 
and our author ſays, that * reformation of govern- 
& ment, being that with which a principality” 

| [princely or kingly government} * may ſtand,” 
the prince who neglects it is not excuſable, What, 
then, are we to ſay of thoſe apoſtates, and thoſe men 
of Old Sarum and Midburſt, where the houſeleſs turf, 
and the very ſtones in the wall appoint our legiſla- 
tors ? what ſhall we ſay of the whole Rotten-bo- 
rough faction, who dare to make war upon Re- 
form, by all the arts of corruption and intrigue, by 
the perverſion of law, the infamies of eſpionage, 
and a ſyſtem of terror May the infatuation of 
the day, in contending againſt nature and nature's 
14 rights, 
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rights, not lead to conſequences ſimilar to - thoſe 


which followed a ſimilar infatuation in the laſt cen- 
tury! 5 : 


th. When Alfred, by his fruitful invention, his 
conſummate wiſdom, and his heroiſm, had tri- 


umphed over his enemies and was adored by his 


people, what mortal had ever ſuch temptations to 


make himſelf a monarch ! Free to chooſe his future 
relation to his country, he diſdained the title of 
"monarch, as incompatible with popular liberty; 


preferring to retain only the ſituation in which he 
then ſtood, that of © @ principality in a common- 
« wealth.” He armed and organized the people on 
the principles of a true militia; eſtabliſhed trial by 


jury; carried the adminiſtration of juſtice to a per- 


fection never known either before or ſince; he 


protected and cheriſhed commerce ; he patronized 
and diffuſed learning; with piety and ſincerity he 


practiſed and promoted religion; and © in an at- 
« ſembly of parliament enacted this for a per- 


cc petual cuſtom, that a parliament ſhould be 


ce called together at London twice every year, or 
« oftener, in time of peace, to keep the people of 
« God from fin, that they might live in peace, and 


© receive right, by certain uſages and holy judge- 


cc ments.“ 


* Mirrour, c. 1. f. 3. An thoſe days and for many centuries 


afterwards, as often as a parliament was a//embled, To often was it 
- "elefted, 


6th. To 
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S.th. To the end of © humouring and bleſſing her 
© people,” the firſt care of Elizabeth was to form 
her council of wiſe and great men ;* and her next, 
to hold them to the ſtreight line of their duty, by 
the exertions of her high ſpirit and the ſtrictneſs of 
her diſcipline ; but very ſparing was ſhe of titles of 
honour or pecuniary rewards, The balance of pro- 
perty, although to Harrington it appeared in her 
time to have changed; yet, compared with the 
extent of preſent times, was only changing; ſo 
that her wiſdom was the greater in ſo early diſcern- 
ing the alteration, and in making ſuch a practical 
uſe of the obſervation, as he ſhews had eſcaped all 
writers on the ſubject both antient and modern. 


But there is another important balance of a ſtate, 
beſides the balance of property. It is the balance of | 
OPINION. This balance, compoſed for many cen- = 
turies of ignorance, ſtupidity, fear, ſuperſtition, and 
impoſlure; has given throughout the greater part 
of the continent of Europe * down weight” to 
monarchy and ariſtocracy. but now, by a new crea- 
tion, which is rapidly forming a balance of intelli- 
gence, truth, freedom of thought and manly ſpirit, 
republicaniſm goes down, liberty is overbalancing, 


— CC ͥæ l! — ͥ —— —-—-—t — — —— - 
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* There was no Rotten-borough oligarchy in thoſe days, to bt! 
chooſe miniſters for the queen and repreſentatives for the nation. | 


That happy expedient for humouring and — the People was | 'k 
not then invented. 


| 
8 
and | | 
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and monarchy and ariftocracy kicking the beam; 
And has not this balance of opinion prevailed, even 
while the balance of property, almoſt excluſively, 
was in the contrary ſcale? Has it not, as it were by 
enchantment, blown the maſſive monarchy of 
France into the air, and given her rich nobility and 
prieſthood to the fowls of heaven? After ſuch an 
example, will princes and nobles, in an age 
of light and thought, diſregard the power of 
opinion! Will they not accommodate their pre- 
tenſions to the rights and reaſon of mankind ? 
Will they not part with words, that they may re- 
tain 7hings ;—ſacrifice the ſhadows of unſubſtantial 
forms, to bold ſolid enjoyments ;—and exchange 
invidious and offenſive cuſtoms, for the eſteem, the 
reverence, and the affections of the people? May 
they, therefore, take council of the wiſe Elizabeth, 
and regulate their conduct by the change in this ba- 
lance of opinion, as well as by the change in that of 
property. Let kings recolled, that although the vul- 
gar confound royalty with monarchy, as one and the 
ſame, they are in fact only mere relations; although 
of one family, they are different branches. Mo- 
narchy, the elder, the obnoxious branch, may, and 
ought to become extinct; while royalty, the 
younger, adopting new principles, and acting with 
wiſdom, juſtice, temper, and frankneſs, has nothing 
to fear ; but may ſurvive the change of balance, and 
flouriſh. 


7th, From 
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ry Fn rom 10 internal evidence of the work now 
under conſideration, The Art of Law- giving, pub- 
liſhed in 1659, I incline to an opinion, that Har- 
rington at that time wiſhed he had given his great 
work, the Oceana, a leſs learned garb; that he had 


adapted his offices and titles more to the cuſtoms 
and habits of Engliſnmen; and that, as a matter of 


expediency, in drawing up that ſyſtem of govern- 


ment for the adoption of Cromwell, he had propoſed 
for the chief magiſtrate an hereditary king: and I 
alſo incline to imagine. that, had this been part of 
the plan, Harrington's Commonwealth had at this 
day been the Conſtitution of Engiand, and the houſe 
of Cromwell on the throne, 


'Tis certainly remarkable, that after having ſo 


carefully. guarded, in his original work, againſt an 
hereditary throne, he ſhould here make all theſe 
acknowledgments in its favour ; that, had Elizabeih 
ſeen deep enough into the ſcience of legiſlation, to 
have framed a well-ordered commonwealth, here- 
ditary royalty © might have remained,” conſiſtently 
* with the full perfection of the orders requiſite to 


ee popular government;” and not only ſo, but © with 


« dignity and revenue to the full, both improved and 
e Jiſcharged of all envy ;” that the people, once ſee- 
ing and experiencing its bleſſings, would not agree 
ce to quit ſuch a government,” calculated to beſtow 


0039008 as © perfect felicity” as it isin the power of 
e human 
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ee human nature to enjoy.” And he that, at this 
fearful moment of prejudice and paſſion between 
royalty and republicaniſm, can calm the opponents, 
by ſhewing both parties the unreaſonableneſs of 
their mutual fears, and can perſuade them to em- 
brace with kindneſs and cordiality, will ſurely de- 
ſerve the title of a friend to his country. 


$th. This laſt remark, that without a due confider- 
ation of the balance as it now ſtands in England, no : 
effetiual ſettlement can be made; and that a ſettle- 
ment requires the ſuperſtructures NATURAL ts popular 
government, appears ſo clear in itſelf, and ſo fraught 
with wiſdom, that, were they not the words of fo 
great a man as Harrington, they muſt yet command 
our aſſent, Now, in order to comprehend their full 
ſcope, we muſt not only imbibe the author's ele- 
' vated ſentiments, reſpecting the effects of repub- 
lican government, and the dignity of mind pro- 
duced in a Commonwealth; but we ought to 
ponder on his prophetic declaration, that 1n our 
day © the fick would not be able to withſtand 
« the ſound, nor the ſound to preſerve their health, 
« without curing of the fick;”” and to wark its 
extraordinary progreſs towards fulfilment, by 
means of that mighty engine, opinion, which now 
_ threatens with early extinction all royalty and all 
nobility, not interwoven, with the conſent of the 
| N into truly popular governments. It ſeems, 
5 therefore, 
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therefore, time, while we talk about repairing the 


foundations of our liberties in the Houſe of Come 
mons, to conſider alſo how to place and ſecure the 


ſuperſtructures of royalty and nobility, as orders 


in our Commonwealth both ormnamental and 
uſeful. 


p -- 
* 


Monerily and ariſtocracy have been deſcribed as 


vipers already writhing under the graſp of infant de- 
mocracy. In my mind, there is more happineſs in 


this figure, than the author of it was probably 
aware of. In the viper, there are other diſtinguiſh- 


ing properties beſides poiſon. When monarchy and 
ariſtocracy have ſo much overbearing preponde- 
rancy, that they can play the tyrant, then deadly is 


their oiſon to the life of freedom; but fo reſtrained 


as to prevent this effect, they may afford it nouriſb- 
ment and medicine. It will be convenient in this 
ce place,” to uſe the words of the ſage and amiable 
Harrington, to ſpeak a word to ſuch as go about 
„to inſinuate to the nobility or gentry a fear of 
the people, or to the people a fear of the nobility 
or gentry, as if their intereſts were deſtructive 
to each other; when indeed an army may as 
well conſiſt of ſoldiers without officers, - or of 
officers without ſoldiers, as a Commonwealth 
(eſpecially ſuch a one as is capable of greatneſs) 


of a people without a gentry, or a r with- 
ce out a people.“ n | 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


How, 
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How, then, are we to guard the Commonwealth 
againſt the poiſon, and to ſecure to it the nouriſhment 


and medicine, that is, the wi/dom and goodneſs, of 


monarchy and ariſtocracy ?——Fhe means are ob- 
vious.—-Arm the people to the full extent of pro- 
perty, that is, down to every taxed houſeholder: 
cauſe them to be equally, fully, and effectively 

repreſented in annual parliaments: exchange the 
word kingdom, for that of commonwealth ; and ac- 
commodate to that wiſe and ſalutary exchange, the 
whole language and law of the ſtate. By theſe 
ſimple means, royalty, with its appendage nodility, 
being diſcharged of © envy,” will remain in ſafety ; 
and liberiy, without aboliſhing ranks, violating 
rights, diſturbing the public tranquillity, or even 
ſhaking any more reſpectable prejudice, than that 
of a herald, an antiquary, or an old woman, will 
be fixed on foundations as durable as the race of 


man. : b 8 


It is not on flight grounds I propoſe an attention 


to words, Words govern public opinion; as both 


the wiſe and the wicked know full well. It is for 


this reaſon that knaves are perpetually miſleading, 
mankind, by an artful miſuſe and perverſion of 


words; while ſuch men as Ariſtotle, Bacon, Locke, 
and Tocke have laboured, (nor has it been the 
ſlighteſt of their labours) to guard ſociety againſt 


the miſchief. © I am apt to imagine,” ſays Locke, 


tc that 
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« that were the imperfections of language, as the 
ce jnſtrument of knowledge, more thoroughly 
b weighed, a great many of the controverſies that 
* make ſuch a noiſe in the world would of them 
ce ſelves ceaſe, and the way to knowledge, and 
c perhaps peace too; lie a great deal opener than 
ce it does.” See Tooke's Diver tons of Purley, for 
this ſubject at large, 


Having thus finiſned my obſervations on this 
chapter of Harrington, ſo applicable to the healing 
meaſure I recommend ; of calling our government 
by name, what we know it to be in fa#, a Cou- 
MONWEALTH, let me explain the propriety of ac- 
commodating our language and our law to this 
juſt, this neceſſary, this important diſtinction; a 
want of attention to which has too long cauſed 
much inconſiſtency, much confuſion of ideas, and 
much miſchief. Our preſent legal language, as 
well as what may be called our language of ftate, 
ſeems almoſt wholly derived from the idea of living 
under a monarchy, and were fit only for ſuch an ar- 
bitrary ſyſtem. Towards the king, it is a language 
of falſehood and ſervile adulation, diſgraceful to a 
free nation: towards: the people, it is humiliating 
and degrading. It is a language which, if a king 
be not more than mortal, muſt poiſon his mind 
with deſpotic ideas; and implant in it prejudices 
againſt the liberties of the people, which no infor- 

- | mation, 
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mation, no advice, no experience, can ever eradi- 


cate. All the lawyers. and all their books, by 


monſtrous fictions grounded on the pretenſions of 
feudal tyrants, ſuppoſe the king to be ſole pro- 
prietor of all our lands, the ſole ſource of all our 


laws, and ſovereign lord of all things and all per- 


ſons, in his Majeſty's ä 


Hence 8 run in the king's name; no man 


kills a hare on his own manor, but under an au- 


thority ſuppoſed to flow from the grace and favour 
of the monarch, as Lord Paramount of all manors; 


and if, while his Majeſty is botanizing at Kew, or 


amuſing himſelf with cards at Wind/or, two fiſh- 
wives pull caps at Billingsgate, and cauſe a fray in 
the ſtreet, it is © againſt the peace of our ſovereign 


cc lord the king, his crown and dignity;”—Nay ;. 


the tate, forſooth has no- collected will;“ the 


millions do not even make our legiſlative acts; 


it is the king only who enachs, in and to which, 


indeed, the lords and commons adviſe and ent; 
and in the tail of the paragraph, I ſuppoſe by way 
of a little flattery, there is a bare admiſſion of their 


0 ſome Joint authority in the proceeding.“ 


* 


Would 


„In the reign of Charles II. it was enaQed, that a former 


« Act for preventing inconveniences, happening by the long in- 
* termifſion of parliaments, is in derogation of his Majeſty's t 


* rights and prerogative, inherent to the imperial crown. of this 


realm, 


* 
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| Would it not run full as well to fay, Be it 
© therefore enacted by the people of this Common. 
c wealth in Parliament aſſembled, with the counſelt 

and aſſent of the Lords of Parliament and his 

_ © Majeſty, and by the ſovereign authority of the 

« ſame. —If a people are to make their own laws 
by their power, counſelled by the wwi/dom of their 
nobles, and thoſe 11 to be n to and ex- 
| K c ecuted 


< realm, for the calling and aſſembling of parliaments,” &c. the 
whole of the ſaid act repealed, * annulled and utterly made 
„void.“ and becauſe, by the antient laws and ſtatutes of 
ve this realm, made in the reign of king Edward III. parlia- 
* ments are to be held very often, your Majeſty's humble and 
« loyal ſubjects av? Bumbly do beſeech your maſt excellent Ma- 
« jeſty,” [a ſecret penſioner to Louis XIV. and a profligate be- 
trayer of the intereſt of his country] “ that, hereafter, the 
*« ſitting and holding of parliaments ſhall not be intermitted or 
5 diſcontinued above three years at the moſt,” &. 

It being at this time by 4 Ed. III. c. 14. 2% Taw of the land, 
e that a parliament ſhall be holden every year once, and more often 
« if need be; Foo was this © prerogative inherent in the im- 
ce perial crown,” to call and aſſemble parliaments at its own 
| good pleaſure, but in the lying aſſertion of theſe baſe and aaa. 
mous men! - 


+ This form need not prevent bills originating in the great 
council of the Lords. 


+'In the Conſtitution of Pennſylvania, the chief magiſtrate 
who executes the laws, has no participation whatever in making 
them; which ſeems to ariſe from a correct idea of free govern- 
ment. But having in our conſtitution a King, accuſtomed to 


have a voice, it would be an en inſult to exclude him in 
future. 
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ecuted by the goodneſs of the firſt magiſtrate, this, 
ſurely, is the language of propriety and reaſon 
and the only language Oy" the RPO of a 


free nation. 


„The wiiter, in thus labouring to get rid of words, 
and phraſes, and abſurd forms of proceeding, relative 
to the conſtitutional connection between the people 
of England and their king, which have not only 
widely propagated the moſt pernicious errors re- 
ſpecting our conſtitution, but have produced prac- 
tical evil of great magnitude, and of the moſt fatal 
conſequences; has but too much reaſon to fear 

that he ſhall experience the ſame inattention of a 
thoughtleſs public to what he 20 ſays, as he ex- 
perienced in 1775, as heretofore mentioned,“ when 
he laboured on exactly the ſame kind of ground, 
to expoſe the erroneous notions which then pre- 
vailed, reſpecting the connection between this 
country and her colonies; and when he recom- 
mended, as now he does, A MEASURE OF RECON- 
CILIATION, ſanctioned by every principle of our 


future. Nay, 1 ſhould even approve of his being able to ſay on 
the firſt preſentment of a Bill, The king recommends a recon. 
ſideration; — and on a ſecond preſentment, The king is ad- 
viſed to with-hold his aſſent. But in this laſt caſe, his Majefty 
in council ſhould ſtate his objections, and ſend them to the Houſe 

of Commons. If thoſe objections ſhould not cauſe the Houſe to 
alter the Bill, then, on being again preſented, the royal aſſent 


ſhould be given. 


* p. 53. 


conſtitution, 
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conſtitution, every motive of policy and humanity, 

and every precept of religion and morality ; which 
in times of civil diſſention and party violence muſt . 
prompt every good man to prevent, if poſſible, the 
effuſion of human blood and national calamity, 
Foreſeeing, and foretelling, that the diſpute with 
the colonies muſt terminate in their independence, 
and perceiving on examination of the queſtion that 
ſuch independence was their right, and our intereſt, 
he, regardleſs of public prejudice when ſupported 
by truth, reaſoned with his infatuated countrymen, 
and recommended, on all the motives of that im- 
portant caſe, an admiſſion of legiſlative indepen- 
dence; on terms that would not have loſt Britain 
the ſeamen of America in time of war. His country 
liſtened not: ſhe ſpilt her blood: ſhe annihilated a 
property of two hundred and fifty millions ſterling ;* 
| ſhe loſt the ſeamen for ever; and after a civil war 
of ſeven years ſhe was glad to court peace at the 
hands of Independent America. 


Was prejudice ſtronger in that day than in this? 
The antipathy between American and Engliſhman 
was faint to that between Republican and Rayaliſt: 
and unconditional ſubmiſſion was mild, compared 
with extermination. Where, then, 1s the hope that 


* See p. 33. The preſent loſs of ſeamen by the total ſepara- 
tion is ſuppoſed to be 35 or 40, ooo; an object of immenſe con- 
ſideration. 
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the calm, impartial voice of conſtitutional truth, 
to which then none would liſten, ſhould now obtain 
a candid hearing! That, however, is the concern 
of thoſe to whom it is addreſſed. ' The writer has 
diſcharged the duty of a citizen. watchful of his 
country's good. If he deceive not himſelf, he has 
ſhewn the king, the noble, and the republican, 
means the moſt conſtitutional, ſimple and eaſy, by 
which all their ſeparate fears may be diſſipated, all 
their jealouſies diſmiſſed, all their differences recon- 
ciled, all their intereſts united ; and. the common 
peace, proſperity, glory and happineſs, on grounds 
of reconciliation, promoted and ſecured. | 


Lieſs than what he has done, he could not recon- 
cile to his own mind, when he contemplated the 
awful ſituation of his country and of Europe; and 
the ſtupendovs diſpenſations of Providence which 
are ſo evidently operating a great change in the 
condition of the -human race ; preparing them by 
means of political reformation for the great moral 
reformation which is to follow. At ſuch a period, 
—a period when all court policy is baffled by the 
ground it ſtands on ſinking under it ;—a period 
when all arbitrary governments, by the infatuation 
of exhauſting themſelves in a conteſt which is the 
very means of enlightening their miferable ſubjects, 
are opening the eyes of the people to their own con- 
dition, of ſheep'led to the ſlaughter for the profit of 
their lords; —a period when the ſubalterns alſo of 
ET” | deſpotiſm 
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deſpotiſm are provoking their own downfal, by the 
rancour of their ſpirit and the egregious folly of 
their conduct; a period when the triumphs and 
the energies of republicaniſm on both ſides tlie 
Atlantic, proclaim it to be the ſpecies of govern- 
ment for every one who -prefers the dignity of 
being a citizen to the debaſement of being a ſubject; 
—and a period to which the finger of divine pro- 
phecy more than ſeventeen hundred years ago diſ- 
tinctly pointed, as to a time of awful events; and, 
in countries of great political depravity, but two - 
probably, of a new chaos and à new creation, as, 
in one inſtance, we have already ſeen. 


At a period of ſuch impreſſions as theſe, it be- 
comes a thinking man, who believes a moral go- 
vernment of the world, to look into his own 
boſom, and to aſk himſelf if in ſuch a ſeafon he 
will venture on any political ſtep, of the moral 
rectitude of which he ſhall not be ſatisfied ; if he 
can meet with fortitude thoſe public calamities 
which ſeem impending ; and if he be prepared to 
render an account of his ſhare in tranſactions, upon 
which the future fate of his country ſnall depend. 


To his Majeſty and the nobles of the land, the 
writer particularly and moſt earneſtly recommends 
a diſpaſſionate conſideration of what he has offered. 
In adviſing them for their welfare, they have this 

K 3 | oround 
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ground for confiding in his ſincerity, that he has 
not been in the habit of courting their ſmiles, nor 
of flattering their paſſions. Under their own roofs, 
he wiſhes them adviſers equally faithful; and 
equally ſolicitous to point out to them the things 
that belong to their peace, their intereſt and their 
honour, | | | | 


Should the tri-coloured flag once fly on the 
Tower of London, from that moment, whatever 
might be the fate of the people, the privileges of 
nobility and the regal office muſt be apnihilated, 
But conſequences ſtill more ſerious might be found 
in.the train of ſuch an event, By a conqueſt of 
this iſland, not only the Britiſh navy would be ad- 
ded to the marine of France; but Ireland alſo muſt 
fall; and the Britiſh empire in Aſia and the Weſt 
Indies be transferred to the conquerors; then truly 
poſſeſſing the dominion of the ſea from pole to 
pole. Tell me not, that, with ſuch prizes to con- 
tend for,—prizes which the conqueſt of this iſland 
gives at once, France will attack you at a diſtance 
and in detail !—No ; If you put not inſtantly on the 
complete armour of repreſentation, and wield not 
the potent ſword of a Saxon militia, you are a 
| ſubdued people! Succeſs in this enterprize would 
ſatisfy the great ambition of France. By making 
and occupying ſuch coaqueſts, ſhe would be dil- 
purthened of armies tod numerous to be received 
: 2 + - 


back into her boſom: and the Convention, 
crowned with glory, and enjoying the full confi- 


dence of their conſtituents, would then have an 


opportunity of cloſing their revolutionary labours, 
by giving a _ conſtitution and repoſe to their 
nnn. ; t a 


When we ſee temptations ſo irreſiſtible ſet before 

a fiery, ambitious, ardent people, who are not only 
embittered towards England, by a rankling recol- 
lection of ſucceſſive mortifications, from the days 
of Edward III. to thoſe of George III.; but are 
ſtung with a ſleepleſs revenge for England 's ſtriking 
at their new-born liberty, and attempting to replant 

the tree of deſpotiſm in devaſtation and blood; 
when, I fay, we contemplate theſe mighty motives 
to ſuch minds as now direct the counſels of France, 
are we, by ſuffering ourſelves to be over-run, to 


expect ſuch terms of fraternity and freedom, as the 


Savoyards, the Spaniards, the Flemings, the Bra- 
banters, and the Dutch !—No : no: no! By fra- 


ternizing with thoſe nations, France aims at a 
complete aſcendancy in dominion. . By fraternizing 


with Britain, that aſcendancy would not be deci- 
ſive; and we might ſtill eclipſe her glory in the 
eaſt and in the weſt, —W hat have we, then, to ex- 
pect, from being unable to reſiſt the armies of 
Pichegru ?—Not fraternity; but ſubjugation : not 
2 Participation with Frenchmen in freedom and 
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proſperity: but to be hewers of wood and drawers 


of water to unforgiving conquerors; and, in a 


groaning ſervitude, to expiate the crime of having 


' yielded up our country to the pillage, and our 


liberties to the deſpotiſm of baſe Borough-holders, 
And is it at ſuch a moment as this, that men de- 


mand—* Would things be better if Parliament 


were a real repreſentation of the people?“ That 


matters never will be bettered by ſuch men—if 


men they deſerve to be called —as aſk the queſtion, 
is moſt unqueſtionable. NATIONAL ENERGY 
being the thing wanted, from THE NATION 


it muſt be drawn,—It cannot be drawn from things 


in human form, that conceive not what the word 
2ation means: 1t cannot be drawn from the leeches, 
the gorged and ſwolen blood-ſuckers, who are the 


immediate cauſe of national weakneſs and laſſitude; 


and whoſe deleterious influence threatens a ſpeedy 
death. — Order a muſter of the nunÞRED AvD 
FIFTY-FOUR: Call them into your preſence: Set 
the reptiles before your eyes: Take dimenſions of 
their capacity : Eſtimate their worth in the day of 


trial: Aſk them, if the maggots of corruption can 


conquer armies ; or the worms of the dunghill de- 
fend a nation !!!—TIt were a muſter and a ſcrutiny, 
from which you muſt turn with the deepeſt diſguſt ; 
and contempt unutterable Good God! that Bri- 
tain ſhould be in ſuch a ſtate of debility and degra- 
dation, when ſhe has to contend for her all! That ſhe 
ſhould. 


bed 
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ſhould be doomed to have her counſels poiſoned, 
her arm unnerved, her very heart alienated from 
her head, to cheriſh ferpents and nouriſh corrup- 
tion !—And is it at a moment ſo awful, and with- 


out one grievance reſpecting repreſentation re- 


| dreſſed, that Patriots proclaim to their aſtoniſhed 
country, that they ſuſpend, for the preſent, all 
proceedings on the ſubje& of Parliamentary Re- 


form !—Tell'me, O Patriotiſm, have I not fol- 


lowed thee too far !—Art thou, indeed, ought 
that I can comprenend ! 


In hopes of vpn on the 14th of this month 


(February), reaſon to ſtrike my pen through the | 


foregoing alluſion, this ſheet was detained in the 


preſs; but to my great concern the paſſage muſt 7 


ſtand. As the ſociety in queſtion has not, like 
another aſſembly, its motions, debates and divi- 
ſions reported to the public, its individual mem- 


bers have not thoſe means of exculpation, when 
they may apprehend blame is likely to fall on the 


ſociety. Being on the preſent occaſion in this 
predicament, I feel it neceſſary to the juſtification 
of my own conduct, and to that place in public 
eſtimation which I wiſh to hold, to declare that the 


ſuſpenſion appears to me, in every view of it, to 
be founded in error, and, at the preſent juncture, 


peculiarly wrong. I not only voted againſt it, 
but very early afterwards, a by Mr. Loſh, 
Mr, 
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Mr. Clifford, Mr. Gurney, Mr. ae and 
Mr. Holt White, I drew up an Addreſs to the 
Public, to be offered for the adoption of the ſociety, 
aſſigning reaſons why it was time to reſume our 
proceedings; which addreſs was ſo far approved by 
the Committee, that, together with a motion for 
reconſidering the meaſure of ſuſpenſion, it was re. 
commended to the ſociety to adopt an addreſs of 
the ſame purport; and for the purpoſe of diſcuſſing 
theſe queſtions, the Committee called an Extraor- 
dinary General Meeting of the Society. At that 
meeting, held on the 14th, a motion to reſume our 
proceedings was made by myſelf, and ſeconded by 
Mr, Rutt; and in my judgment, the arguments of 
that gentleman, of Mr. Gurney, and Mr. Clifford, 

who ſupported the motion, were unanſwerable. 

But we loſt the queſtion by a diviſion of 39 againſt 
16; after which the ſociety adjourned for THREE 
| MONTHS. | 


Thoſe three months ought, ſurely, to have been 
otherwiſe employed. Inſtead of ſo adjourning, the 
ſociety in.my opinion ought to have redoubled its 

zeal and activity; and to have employed the tran- 
quil interval, during which we may expect to be 
ſecure from invaſion, in ſuch declarations, reſolu-- 
tions, and other proceedings, as ſhould moſt ef- 
fectually tend towards getting the ſtate, at that 


awful period of the approaching ſtorm, when our 
i „ 
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only alternative may be, a Reform or a Revolu- 
tion, into the ſafe port of the Conſtitution. The 
following arguments for redoubling our efforts in 


the cauſe of Reform, are not, furely” to be diſre- 


garded. 


Firſt, That nothing can fo effectually diſpoſe the 
people of Great Britain, to exert themſelves in 
defence of their country againſt invaſion, as to give 
them ſuch a ſtake and intereſt in the conſtitution, 
as a free people ought to poſſeſs, 


That to extend the Elective Franchiſe to all 
Houſeholders paying taxes; to equalize the repre- 
ſentation; and to eſtabliſh annual elections are ne- 
8 


That, as a ſubſtantial Reform of the Houſe of 
Commons might be effected by the proviſions of 
a ſingle ſtatute, ſo neither an actual invaſion, nor 
other cauſe of public alarm, or confuſion, which 
ſhould not neceſſarily prevent the ſitting of Par- 
liament, and the execution. of the laws, can at any 
time furniſh a juſt pretence, for poſtponing a mea- 
ſure ſo eſſential to the preſervation of the conſtitu- 


tion, as giving the people that repreſentation i in the 


legiſlature which is their right, 


That 


— — 
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That in caſe the calamitous ſituation of the 
country ſhould render a permanent fitting of Par- 
liament neceſſary or expedient, it might be pro- 
vided in the Act for effecting the propoſed Reform, 
that the new Repreſentatives, to be firſt choſen 
under that Act, ſhould be elected during the con- 
tinuance and ſitting of the preſent. parliament ; and 
that the preſent parliament ſhould not be diſſolved 
until ſuch new Repreſentatives ' were ready to enter 
upon their functions. 


That the diſinclination of the people of the Ne- 
therlands and Holland to defend their reſpective 

countries againſt the French, muſt be attributed to 
the want of an identity of intereſt, and community 
of feeling, with thoſe in whoſe hands the legiſla- 
tive and executive functions of their governments 
| were placed; —to that certain, though perhaps 
ſecret, hoſtility, which muſt ever ſubſiſt between 
oppreſſors and the oppreſſed. 75 8 , 


That the impreſſion made upon the people of 
Brabant, by the offer of the joyeuſe entree on the 
part of the Emperor's government, when obliged 
to retire before the approaching armies of France, 
is an inſtructive example to our Borough-holders, 
that reform may be offered too late. 


That 
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That the ſame may alſo be true of arms, has 
been ſhewn by the conduct of the Dutch. When 
called upon without any offer to them of true po- 
litical liberty, to riſe in a maſs; and when offered 
thoſe arms of which they had before been denied 


the uſe; in ſilent and ſullen diſdain, they rug 
even to fight 1 their country. | 


That a ſubſtantial Bina in the Houſe of 
Commons, and a revival of the Saxon Militia, in- 
cluding every Houſeholder, are the beſt, and ap- 
parently the only means, of ** an hongur- 
able and ſecure peace. | 


That ſuppoſing the miniſtry of this country to 


conſiſt of honeſt men who ſaw the neceſſity of a 
ſabſtantial Reform in the Houſe of Commons; 
who ſtood pledged to contend for it; and who 
| ſhould accordingly exert themſelves to the utmoſt, 
as men and as miniſters, in an effort to obtain it; 
but ſhould find the corrupt intereſts of the Borough- 
mongers, too powerful for. their united ſtrength ; 
there cannot, as I muſt think, be a propoſition 
more plain, than that ſuch miniſters muſt inſtantly 

reſign their ſituations ; aſſigning to the king and 
to the people, in the manly language of patriotiſm, 
their reaſons for ſo doing: for it would be impoſ- 
ſible that ſuch men could conſent paſſively to ad- 
miniſter the government, -under the indirect and 


dark, 


* 
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dark, but abſolute controul, of an infamous, plun- 


| dering faction; the very exiſtence of which faction, 


would be a proof that an odious tyranny had over- 
turned the conſtitution; and to continue in office 
under ſuch a faction, would be voluntarily to partake 
of its criminality, and to co-operate with it, in ren- 
dering a recovery of the conſtitution impracticable. 
That to fall into the fatal error of compromiſing 
with the Borough-mongers, for leaving them a 

portion of their preſent patronage, or corrupt in- 
fluence; would be in effect to conſpire with them 
againſt the rights of the people; and to leave a 
leaven in the dough of repreſentation, by which 


the whole maſs might again be infected, to the 
utter ſubverſion of our liberties, 


That for the reaſons laſt aſſigned, every poſſible 
effort, previous to a change of miniſtry, ought to 


be exerted, to weaken the faction of Borough- 


mongers; by expoſing them, in repeated petitions 


to parliament, in reſolutions of patriotic\ ſocieties, 


in writing and in converſation, to the contempt and 
deteſtation of mankind, as the real authors of all 
national calamity, and as the moſt deadly enemies 


to their country. 


That by thus actively labouring to the laſt 
moment of tranquillity, to tear away the veil of 
influence from before the Borough-mongers, and 

1 0 
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to inform the people of the true cauſe of all national 
; misfortunes, their exertions, when once called 
forth, might be ſucceſsfully directed to the true 
remedy, a Reform in the Commons Houſe of Par- 
liament ; for if the people have not- already the 
neceſſary conviction to this end, it is plain that 
more inſtruction is wanting; and to what the diſ- 
traction of their uninſtructed minds may lead them, 
when the day of invaſion and confuſion may come, 
is an awful conſideration for thoſe who might have 
led them into the paths 4 the conſtitution. | 
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For the great Conſtitutional Ri ght and Duty, 


as well as the Wildom and the Neceſſity of 
being ARMED for Defence of the Peace, the 
Laws and the Liberties of our Country, ſee 
the following Authorities and Arguments. * 


OU that be Lieutenants and Gentlemen 
of Command in your counties, I require 


cc N 
"70 


ce you to take care that the people be well Ax MED, 


* and in readineſs upon all occaſions.” [Q. Eli- 
zabeth to both Houſes of Parliament. ] 


cc It is the duty of all free men to have arms ;” 
[De Laud. Leg. . c. 44.] © Arms of de- 
« fence and peace; | Bracton, lib. iv. c. 4.] 
„ Under Peril of Fine; [N. Bacon, p. 64. 


33 Hen, viii, c. 9.] © And not only to be 
' armed, but to be expert in arms. [33 Hen. 


"0 Copied from the Copper-plate Declaration of Rights, 


now ſold by W, Sharp, We Charles-ſtreet, n, 


W 
5 1 vill. 


R | 
viii. c. 9. Free Militia, p. 14, 18. Legal Mae . 
of ſuppreſſing Riots, p. 13.] | 


« The common and ſlatute laws of the realm, 
| ; ein force at this day, give the civil ſtate in every 
ce county a power, which, if it were perfectly un- 
« derſtood, and continually prepared, would ef- 
cc fectually quell any riot or inſurrection, without 
cs aſſiſtance from the military, and even without the 
© modern riot- act. Since the muſtet and bayonet 
c are found by experience to be the moſt. effectual 
arms, all perſons, who conſtitute the power of 
cc a county, are bound to be competently {killed 
ce in the uſe of them. . And ſince the only fafe 
« and certain mode of uſing them with effect is by 
acting in @ body, it is the duty of the whole civil 
ce State to know the platoon exerciſe, and to learn 
© tt in companies.” [Legal Mode of ſuppreſſing 
Riots, p. 5, 13+] | | 1360 


. The defence of the Conſtitution was in the 
« People at large.” [Dobbs on Volunteers, p. 8.] 


ONE The cuſtom of the nation has been to train up 
< the freeholders to diſcipline.” [Aland's De 
Laud. Leg. — c. 44. | 


No nation ever kept up an army in times of 
ce peace, which did not loſe ils liberties,” "Fw - 
Diſd. Vol. II. 349. e 

| cc © No 
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e No kingdom can be ſecured, otherwiſe than 
« by arming the People. The poſſeſſion of arms 
ce 1s the diſtinction between a freeman and a ſlave.” 


[Fletcher, 307. Pol. Diſq. Vol. II. 390.] 


Had the Londoners but uniformly acted upon 
the above principles of conſtitutional defence, their 
property and habitations, in June 1780, inſtead of 
being at the mercy of an abandoned and contempti- 
| ble mob, had been in perfect quiet and ſecurity ; 
that mob had not ſpread terror and diſmay where- 
ever it bent its licentious courſe, nor wrapt in 
flames whatever became the e of its capricious 
Tous | 


And had the inhabitants in general on that oc- 


eaſion aſſembled in armed Companies and defended 


their city, as their duty required, the juſt ſentence 
of offended law had not ſince levied on them its 
FINES, in puniſhment of their diſgraceful negli- 
gence for ſuffering individuals to be pillaged and 
their houſes to be burnt at noon day, chapels to 
be violated, and priſons to be broken down, and 
the reſidence and property of millions to be threat- 
ened with one common and inſtant ruin; as though 
it were a city without laws, without magiſtrates, 
vithout citizens; where every thing was deſerted 
and given up as a ſpoil to the moſt brutiſh and 
| ſenſeleſs deſtroyers that ever tram pled order, juſ- 
L 2 | tices 
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- tice, and humanity under foot. Good God! Can 


the inhabitants of London recal this ſcene of hor- 
ror and anarchy to their minds, and yet neglect to 


form armed Aſſociations in every ward, in every 


PRs: in every ſtreet ! 

Nor is the property of the unarmed lefs inſecure 
than their domeſtic government and civil liberties, 
For, if a people, through an unaccountable ſupine- 
neſs and infatuation, will altogether abandon the 
poſſeſſion and uſe of arms to a mercenary army, 
that army in time of war will be ſubject to a defeat, 
which, if none elſe be armed, may in one inſtant 
transfer the government to a foreign invader; as 
actually happened to our anceſtors, when King 
Harold was defeated at Haſtings, and William the 
Norman, by a ſingle bottle; became at once the 
conqueror and the tyrant of England, 


With this inſtructive event before our eyes, at a 
time when we know not how ſoon it may be the 
turn of England herſelf to be the theatre of a war, 
originating in pride, injuſtice, ' and want of wif- 
dom ;—with the horrors of a burning capital ſtil 
freſh in every mind, while no reſort has yet been 


had to effectual meaſures of future prevention ;— 


with the recollection how inſidiouſly deſigning mi- 
niſters ſuffered every ancient law for arming the | 
inhabitants at large to fall into diſuſe and forget- 

I | | fulnels, 
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fulneſs, while a military power, abhorrent to our 
ja vs and conſtitution, was conſtantly kept to over- 
awe us, and made on too many occaſions a ſhock- 
ing inſtrument for enforcing the civil authority ;— 
and with the evidence alſo of, a ſeven years bloody | 
conteſt for eſtabliſhing in America taxation without 
repreſentation, to convince us that there is no prin- 
ciple of the conſtitution, however ſacred, which a 
mere army will ever regard ;—with all theſe awful 
warnings before our eyes, it is to be hoped we ſhall 
no longer neglect the indiſpenſible duty of arming 
in defence of all that is dear to us, or that can be 
dear to our poſterity ; that our repreſentatives will 
no longer neglect to adapt the ancient arming laws 
to the weapons now in uſe: that men of rank, 
fortune, and public ſpirit, will no longer, delay to 
promote armed aſſociations, at a time when thoſe 
conſtitutional Stateſmen who now-preſide over our 
affairs, like the wiſe miniſters of the immortal 
Elizabeth, encourage a ſyſtem of national defence 
_ moſt agreeable to the genius of our free govern- 
ment; a ſyſtem which, while it ſhould give inter- 
nal ſecurity to our iſland, would hereafter enable 
thoſe miniſters to retrench from the preſent expence 
of internal defence, in order to augment our ex- 
ternal bulwark the Navy. | 


June, 17 82. 
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No. II... 
To the HOLLAND FEN Farmers. 


Plain Truths for Plain Men. * 


IF a quicker increaſe of tillage than of popula- 
tion in theſe parts oblige you to give extra wages, 
| you muſt allow the ftrangers who come to reap 
your harveſt, in addition to the fair wages of ad- 
Joining counties, enough to defray their expences 
out and home, beſides ſomething for riſk of not 
getting work, or of not being fully employed. 7F 
 #he market for wages be kept fairly open, this pro- 
bably would not ever exceed 70 per cent. upon the 
wages of adjoining counties; but that alone is a 
great burthen ; in general it would be leſs, and yet 
content the labourers who reſort to you. Wages, 
it is trve, like any other marketable commodity, 
will fluctuate. A deficiency of hands in the mar- 
ket, or a ſudden ripening of your harveſts, would 
raiſe them; a medium ſupply of hands and a gra- 
dual ripening would keep them ſtationary; and 
a ſuperfluity of hands at any time would lower 
them. Thus, both to maſter and ſervant, one 
year's loſs would balance another year's gain. At 


* Publiſhed and diſtributed i in 1791, in conſequence of an 
inſurrection. 


5 preſent, 


AFP FX 
preſent, an harveſt day's labour in Nottinghamſhire, 
(an adjoining county and a county of manufacture) 
Including allowance, does not exceed 1s. and gd. or 
2s; Lou are paying four times as much. Your 
lands upon an average ſo far from producing four 
times as much corn, do not yield more than an 
additional fourth part ; while your grain is inferior 
and your markets are lower ; not to obſerve, that 
rents are more regulated by the quality of land- 
than the price of labour. 


For this grievance you are indebted to a very 
few lawleſs men. Although the late diſorders were 
timely repreſſed by the vigilance of your magiſtrates, 
yet the effects of theſe diſorders you yet feel. The 
apprehenſion of purchaſing employment at the 
hazard of their lives, has driven numbers of the 
Triſh out of the country; and the rioters themſelves 
have been obliged to leave unſhorn thoſe harveſts 
they meant to have monopolized. Hence the pre- 
ſent ſcarcity of hands, and moſt extravagant wages, 
2 5 it is a notorious fact, that at the commence- 
ment of the ſeaſon there were labourers in abun- 
dance. | LL, 


Hence alſo certain Ale-houſe reſolutions © Not 
to work more than three days a week, and not to 
work under twelve ſhillings a day.“ The unthink- 
ing combiners did not, however, find it practicable to 
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carry the latter part of their plan into execution; 


how they proceeded upon the firſt, I am not in- 


formed. In the preſent ſtate of things, I do not ſee 
any adequate means of preventing ſuch abuſes in 


future, which can only be effected by keeping 
itrangers perfectly free from apprehenſions of vio- | 
lence, and a market for labour fairly open. Do 


you expect that thoſe, who have this year been 
driven away for fear of their lives, will come next 


| ſeaſon to cut your harveſt ? The danger of ſo doing 


comes Frſt, when they are without defence. The 


magiſtrate's warrant, which comes lagging after 


the offender has eſcaped, will not cure their broken 


arms, their ripped bellies, or their fractured ſculls. 


In ſuch a ſtate of things you will not, my friends, 


find the evil temporary: It will be the conſtant ap- 
pendage to a Fen Farm. When neighbouring 


fens may be brought into tillage, it will not be 


leſened. In ſhort, it will continue as long as you 


continue in your preſent helpleſs condition : a con- 
dition in which deſigning men will always be able 
to raiſe alarms, that will raiſe wages, without ex- 
poſing themſelves to the laſh of the law. 


But why, you may aſk, do I give you this un- 
comfortable information, unleſs I have a remedy 
to propoſe? I am ready to anſwer your queſtion. 
I will tell you the remedy. It is cheap, it is 
inaple, it is in the performance of a duty abſo- 

lutely 


WT. 
lutely required by the law of the land, and it is 
infallible, Put yourſelyes in a condition to pre- 
ſerve the peace, to give conſtant efficacy to thoſe 


laws which without your aſſiſtance no magiſtrates 


can duly, fully, and completely inforce. Provide 
arms for yourſelves and families. If the magiſtrate 


ſhould then have occaſion for your aſſiſtance, you 


are prepared to attend him and ſupport him as the 
law requires. One muſket and a bayonet in defence 
of peace and law, is a match for ſcores of ſcythes 
in the hands of men conſcious of criminality. 
When each Farmer is known to have arms for 
himſelf, and for two or three or more truſty per- 
ſons, and all are ready on the leaſt alarm to defend 


themſelves and neighbours, there will be no bullying - 


any one out of the profits of his harveſt, and the 
idea of mob-law will become ridiculous, 


Riots, my friends, are a diſgrace to any country 
inhabited by civilized men. Originating in the 
folly and wickedneſs of a few lawleſs perſons, their 
"beginnings are ſmall; but who can tell where they 
will end? And who can reſtore to the community, 

property once deſtroyed, or lives once loſt ? 


T have told you that it is your duty to provide 
arms, Tt 1s to be found not only in our law books, 
but in our acts of parliament, which unhappily for 
Me peace of the kingdom are ſuffered to lie unread 
| and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and forgotten. But the reaſon of the * and | 


your own knowledge of facts, will convince you 


that I am right. You know that it is the duty of 
the magiſtrates to ſupport the laws, and, when ne- 


ceflity requires, to appear perſonally for ſuppreſſing 


riots. You know that every man is bound to obey 
their fummons, and aid them in the execution of 


that duty. But how, if reſiſtance be made, are 


you to repel rioters provided with clubs, ſcythes, 


and pitch- for ks, if not provided with ſuitable arms? 


Muſkets and bayonets being the he, arms, it would 


be folly to provide any other. Theſe ſame muſ- 


kets will not be uſeleſs in other reſpects. They 


vill defend your houſes from the nightly robber, 


and your corn from the vermin that devour it. 


| You remember the miſchiefs done by rioters 


when this Fen was firſt incloſed, Don't you re- 


collect that the ſufferers ſued the Hundred, and re- 


covered their damages? The laws of England do 


not puntſh where there is no crime, But the 
Hundred, convicted of the crime of not defending 
the peace and the common property of its inhabi- 
tants, for wwhich in ſuch caſes it is anſcwerable, was 


| puniſhed by a Ine equal to the damages ſuſtained, 
and that fine was levied upon it accordingly. Can 
you imagine that when your property js endanger- 


ed, the Magiſtrate only is to riſk his life in de- 


fending it? or do you ſuppoſe that it is the buſineſs 
of the army, and that you are not at all concerned 


"It 
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in the matter? Before the property of the nation 
can by an army be effectually preſerved in ſecurity, 
( V which I mean inſured againſt the poſſibility of 
riotous depredation) there muſt be an army ſufficient 
to eat that property up. An army, when the miſ- 
chief is done, can quell riots, but an armed Yeo- 
manry only can prevent them. While ſoldiers are 
quartered at York, rioters raze to the ground the 
houſes of Magiſtrates at Sheffield. While ſoldiers 
are ſtationed at Nottingham, rioters ſet Birmingham 
in flames.“ This is the ſort of ſecurity afforded to 
| 55 | the 


* T be following is an extract from Mr. Younc 's Tour through 
8 Warwickſhire, &c, 


<« Seeing, as I paſſed, a houſe in ruins, on enquiry I found 
it was Dr. Prieftley's; I alightcd from my horſe, and walked 
over the ruins of that laboratory, which I had left home with 
the expectation of reaping inſtruction in—of that laboratory, 
the labours of which bave not only illuminated mankind, but 
enlarged the ſphere of ſcience itſelf; which has carried its 
maſter's fame to the remoteſt corners of the civiliſed world ; 
and will now, with equal celerity, convey the infamy of its 
deſtruction to the diſgrace of the age, and the ſcandal of the 
Britiſh name. The cloſe of the eighteenth century, the period 
for giving lectures of high church and Sacheverel, paſſive obe- 
dience, non-reſiſtance, and the ſovereign efficacy to the hard- 
ware of Birmingham, of mitred fronts in courts and parlia- 
ments! Theſe are the palpit principles that have ſcrawled 
Church and King on all the barns and ſtables that I paſs. Theſe 
fe the principles that t inſtigated a mod of miſcreants—I beg 
5 pardon 
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- » the property and peace of thoſe who rely upon 
| others to defend them, while they ſhamefully deſert | 
that great law of nature, ſelf-defence ; and that fun- 
damental Jaw of the land, he ſupport of the civil 
Magiſtrate in defence of the peace. This, my friends, 
is plain common ſenſe, and is at leaſt as old as the 
goſpel; where we read, that, © When a ſtrong 
man armed keepeth his houſe, his goods are in 
peace. —If you wiſh to follow my advice, don't 
defer it till next harveſt. A good reſolution de- 
ferred, is in great danger of being forgotten. The 
way to have 1riſþ labourers next year, is to carry 
this plan into immediate execution; that thoſe now 
in the country may carry home the intelligence, 
and know that they may return to your aſſiſtance in 
ſecurity. It is therefore recommended to you to 
conſult together this very day, and each man to ſub- _ 
ſcribe for the purchaſe of as many muſkets as he 
ſhall chooſe for himſelf and family. The larger 
your order, the cheaper will be your arms, Circu- 


— — 
* 


- 


\ 


pardon—of Friends and Fellow Churchmen, attached to Church 
and King,“ to act ſo well for the reputation of this country,” 


* 4 Called ſo in an addreſs to the mob, while engaged in | . 
their plunderings and burnings, in the ſame hand- bill that ſpeaks 
of the King's laws. May not that addreſs be tranſlated into 
plainer Engliſh ? — Joa are @ ſet of honeſt fellows, engaged in a 
good cauſe—which, however, you hawe puſbed a little too far! 
What a miracle after that the whole town was not plundered and 
bufnt!“ | : 


late 
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Hate this paper from neighbour to neighbour, and 
from market to market, The more general, the 
greater will be the ſecurity ; and that is a good 
reaſon for meetings and common conſultations on 
the buſineſs, But in a duty which every man owes 
to himſelf, to the community and to the laws, no 
one needs wait to know what his neighbour means 
to do. I conclude wich propoſing a firſt meeting 
this afternoon at four o'clock, at the White Hart | 
Inn.“ yy 
YOUR FRIEND, | 
A FARMER. 


BOSTON, 
31ſt of Auguſt, 1791. 


No. III. 
Letter to his Grace the Duke of Richmond. 
Mr Losp, 


II is long fince I have offered your Grace any 
of my thoughts. Of late, I have ſome times in- 
clined ſo to do; bur have been reſtrained through 
an apprehenſion that they might not be acceptable. 
But a letter from on board the Hulks to the Editor 
of the Cambridge Chronicle, dated the 3d inſtant, 
which I have this inſtant read, bears down all re- 


»A meeting was held and an aſſociation formed; which 


co-operating with active magiſtrates, = beſt * have been 
experienced. 


luctance, 


| laboured to reform 
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luctance. Could I peruſe that letter without the 


moſt poignant emotions, and without attempting to 
move thoſe who have power to wipe out ſuch a 


ſtain to humanity and to manhood as that letter 
; affixes on my country, I ſhould merit deteſtation. 


Read the letter, my Lord, I beſeech you; and 


read alſo the trial of the writer. If he merit the 
treatment he has received, I alſo, and your Grace, 


ought to be caſt into dungeons amongſt felons, 


But if he be the virtuous victim of that corrupt 


and arbitrary ſyſtem which your Grace and I have 
It is needleſs to ſay mere. 


I am, 
' Your Grace” 8 vel ier 
JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 


Brothertoft Farm, 
Dec. 11, 1793» 
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